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A NEW YEAR MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


I should like to thank you for the great honour that you 
have paid me in electing me, through your Council, as 
President of the Association. for 1954. It is an honour of 
which I am deeply sensible, ‘and one which Å} shall endeavour 
to justify by working to the best of my ability in,the interests 
of the Association and on your behalf. 


By their activities and achievements during the past year, 
your Officers and Council have given adequate proof—if such 
be needed—of their constant concern for your professional 
welfare, and their determination to press for all possible 
improvements. The strength and vitality of the Association 


in the council chamber; much more do they depend on the 
vigour and active enthusiasm of the membership at large. 
Especially is this true of the younger members, from whom 
the leaders of to-morrow will be chosen, and to them, and 
particularly to those whose interest is at present passive rather 
than active, I should like to say, “ Make it one of your New 
Year resolutions to take a fuller part in your Divisional activi- 
ties; not only to attend meetings, but to participate in the 
discussions; not only to make use of your voting powers, but 
to see that your own generation is represented on yoñr com- 
mittee; to support your Association, but not to be afraid to 
criticise, and to criticise constructively and openly so that 
your complaints and objections can be considered, and, if 
justified, remedied. Our Association has a proud tradition of 
nearly sixty years of service and progress; its future is in 
your hands.” 

Let me conclude by wishing each” one of you a happy 
and successful year in both your professional and your private 
affairs; I look forward to having the pleasure of meeting as 
many of you as possible during my term of office. 


LIVERPOOL. J. S. PARSONAGE. 
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are not, however, derived solely from the policies formulated’ 





R. J. HOY. 


NOTES ON DOCUMENTARY 
REPRODUCTION _ - 


There is no really elementary introduction to the subject of documentary 
reproduction suitable for candidates who have no technical knowledge or 
experience. Of articles about documentary reproduction there is no end, but 
most of them seem to be written either by. technical specialists who assume too 
much knowledge on the part of their readers—and who have no idea of the 
extent to which much of what they write passes over the heads of examination 
‘candidates—or by librarians whose enthusiasm outruns the clarity of their 
explanations. 

The. occasion of the revision of a standard correspondence course provided. 
an opportunity to reconsider the subject, and these notes are based upon the 
work done during that revision. I have had. the full co-operation of Mr. F. J. 
Bosley, the chief technician of the Photographic Department of the University 
of London Library, and I should like to express my appreciation for his assist- 
ance, while making it clear that any errors of exposition must be laid at my 
door, and not at his. 

: In my view there are two main things which are wrong with the usual 
approach to the subject, One is the complexity, of the mass of terms which 
confront the student, e.g., Contact, Reflex, Ruthurstat, Azoflex, and so on. 

These are used indiscriminately without its being clear that some are proprietary 
names of particular machines or methods, while others are general terms- The 
other is the lack of system in the nomenclature of the subject, no doubt due to ` 
the haphazard way in which it has developed. hay 

In these notes I have used certain terms in ways which seem to me to be .” 
as logical as is now possible, and I hope that one‘result may be increased clarity 
on the part of readers. It-remains to. be said that these notes make no pretence 
to be a substitute for other reading; on the contrary, my main hope is that they 
will enable students to make better use of what they read by ‘having in their 
mind’s eye. a picture of the subject so that it becomes possible to fit the things 
` they read into their proper places in that picture. „` 


The processes used for the mechanical reproduction of documents, 
whether early manuscript or modern printed book, may be classed into: 
(a) those which involve the use of a camera; and (b) those which do not 
involve the use of a camera. ‘These I shall:call ‘camera’ -and ‘non- 
camera’ processesin these notes. I believe that these terms are prefer- 
able to ‘ photographic’ and ‘ non-photographic’ since the word ‘ photo- 
graphic’ may be held: to include the use of photographic papers, and i 
some of the non-camera processes make use of such papers. 


a. Camera processes. 


(G) Photostat. Properly speaking, this is a trade name, but it has c come 
to be used in a general way as meaning a technical method, much as a 
housewife will speak of “ Hoovering ” a room when she means suction- 
cleaning, and in spite of the fact that her own machine may be a ‘Goblin’ 
or an ‘Electrolux.’ 

When a camera takes a photograph in the ordinary way, it uses a 
transparent film or plate, and the resulting image is reversed not. only 
from side to side, i.e., from left to right, but also in its colours, so that 
what was white appears black and vice versa. A second process has to 


take place whereby the image on the film or plate is reproduced on paper ~ l 


and then appears the right way round and in its correct colours. 
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In the case of a Photostat machine, photographic paper is used 
instead of the transparent film or plate, and a prism is inserted in the 
camera. This prism has the effect of re-reversing the rays of light received 
from the lens so that the image appears ‘ right way round,’ but the colours 
remain reversed. Thus when the paper is developed a readable negative 
results, i.e., the print appears the right way round, but is white on a black 
background. If black print on a white backgrornd is required, like the 
original, the process has to be repeated using the negative print in the 
place of the original document. 

One type of Photostat equipment is a self-contained unit—this is the 
one which is usually illustrated in the textbooks. In this type the paper 
is automatically fed into and withdrawn from the camera, and developed 
ready for use. In this model each exposure has to be developed before 
another exposure can be made, so that the process tends to be relatively 
slow. An alternative type of this equipment is in two parts—the camera, 
and the rest of the equipment; the camera is fixed over an aperture in a 
wall and the rest is behind the wall in what is, to all intents and purposes, 
a dark room. Under this arrangement it is possible to concentrate upon 
the exposures first; the developing can be dealt with separately later, Thus 
this type has a higher rate of output than the self-contained unit, but it 
must remain a fixture, whereas the self-contained unit can be moved if - 
necessary, heavy though it is. 

Whatever type of equipment is used, the reproduction can be the 
n size as the original, or it can be larger or smaller within quite wide 
imits. - i 


(ii) Microfilm. The film looks like ordinary cinematograph or magic 
lantern film, and is usually 35mm. wide, though other widths are occa- 

_ sionally used. The camera can copy originals of virtually any size on to 
the film which, when developed, produces a negative image; this image 
is too small to be read by the naked eye, and a special reading machine 
is necessary to enlarge the images. There are several styles and makes 
of microfilm readers, but they are all, in effect, miniature projectors which 
throw the enlarged images on to prepared surfaces so that the text can 
be easily read. The reading surface may be part of the machine itself, 
or it may be a wall or ceiling, etc., depending on the type of machine 
and the purpose for which it is intended. The reproduction may well be 
much larger than the original document; it all depends upon the particu- 
lar machine. 

It should be noted that whereas Photostat is, for all ordinary pur- 
poses, a fixture, i.e., the material to be copied has to be taken to the 
machine; this is not necessarily true of the microfilm camera—-the camera 
can be taken to the document. 

The finished microfilms are stored either in rolls or in strips. It 
would be reasonable to suppose that long works would be copied on to 
rolls, and short works on to strips. The actual position appears to be 
complicated by ‘nationalistic’ preferences, for whereas the U.S.A. seem 
to prefer rolls of film, Germany has transferred quite lengthy works on 
to strips of standard length each bearing, say, 10 pages of text, with 
details of the work and page numbers clearly marked at the top. These 
differences serve to increase the difficulties of suitable storage. 

Microfilm negatives may be used for the production of positive 
enlargements on paper’ with excellent results. 


(iii) Sheet microfilm or Microfiche. In this the film is not a strip, 
as in (ii), but is a sheet shaped something like a catalogue card, upon 
which a number of pages of text are reproduced in rows. One such 
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microfiche in my possession measures 117 by 88 mm. (roughly 4}in. by 
34in.) and has: on it 70 openings (i.e. two pages side by side when the book. 
is lying open) arranged in 7 rows of 10 openings each Catalogue details 
are at the top of the sheet. 

Such sheets can be stored vertically just as catalogue cards are; they 
need reading machines designed on similar lines’ to microfilm readers in 
order to make the text legible. 


(iv) Microcard.' In this process the aim is to reproduce the actual text 
of a book or article on a card of standard size; the card is, in fact, a 
Sin. by 3in. catalogue card. At the. top full catalogue details appear, and ; 
the rest of thelspace is occupied by the text itself. The text may, of 
course, occupy;several cards, according to: the length of the document 
being reproduced. Once specimen card distributed by the Microcard 
Foundation has room for 36 pp. of print in 3 rows of 12, beneath the 
catalogue entry, at the top. : 

The procedure is for the original document to be microfilmed, and. 
then the images, much reduced in scale, transferred to the cards—which 
have photographically sensitised surfaces—by normal photographic 
methods. 

The cards ¢an, of course, be stored vertically as catalogue cards, and 
they save the necessity of having the books themselves; in this they 
resemble microfiches. In order to read the text on the cards, special 
enlarging equipment is necessary, though of a different kind from the 
microfilm readers. 


(v) Microprint.' This apparently general term is coming to refer 
increasingly to the process patented .by the Readex Microprint Corpora- 
tion of Vermont, U.S.A. The product is a card, of about 6in. by 9in., 
which can carry 100 pages of ‘print on each side ‘in 10 rows of 10 pages 
each; identification details appear at the top, but not necessarily in cata- 
logue entry form. As with (iv) a special reading machine is necessary. 

As in the case of Microcard, the first process is the microfilming of 
the original text, but in this case the text is transferred to the card by 
offset-litho printing methods. 


It will be seen that in the case of (iii), (iv), and (v) it is possible to 
do without the books themse‘ves; the cards or fiches can be filed and 
then brought out whenever the text is required. Recent literature sug- 
gests, especially in the case of (iv), that there is no theoretical limit to the 
degree of reduction possible, and therefore, to the number of pages 
which can be reproduced on to a single card. No doubt a balance will 
have to be struck between what is technically possible and what is finan- 
cially worth-while, for.the greater the degree of reduction achieved, the . 
more expensive is the reading equipment likely to be. 

On the face of things there would seem to be no very good reason 
why there should be so many ways of doing the same thing. No doubt 
much experience will be necessary before we can safely say which pro- 
cesses are most suitable for which purposes, but it is to be hoped that 
eventually we ‘shall be able to agree on a limited number of processes. 
As things are there seem to be nationalistic preferences in these matters, 
e.g., the U.S.A: seem to prefer microcards and microprints, while Western 
Europe favours microfiches. 


b. Non-camera processes. 


- These fall into two groups known as (i) Contact, and (ii) Reflex. 
The acceptance of the term ‘Contact’ here is particularly unfortunate, as 
both groups require efficient contact for success—both are, physically, 
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contact processes, and I should prefer to substitute the, term ‘ Direct’ 

for ‘Contact’ as indicating more clearly what takes place.. Thus all non- 

camera processes are contact processes which may be classified as (i) 

Direct and (ii) Reflex. eee ; 

All non-camera processes require three things—(a) an original which 
is to be reproduced, (b) a prepared paper on which the reproduction is to 
appear, and (c) light. The reproduction is achieved through the effect of 
light upon the prepared surface, and the only essential difference between 
Direct and Reflex methods is the position of (a) and (b) in relation 
to (c). 

[It should be noted that for the sake of convenience I have written 
the following descriptions as if the light falls from above. In fact, light . 
can be projected from any angle; the important point is always the 
arrangement of the sheets of paper in relation to the source of light. 
The method I have adopted saves the necessity of repeatedly saying 
‘above or below according to the position of the source of light.’ Readers 
should have little difficulty in visualising the various possible positions.] 

In Direct Contact methods the original is placed between the light 

‘and the reproducing surface; the original lies face upwards towards the 
light with its back in contact with the reproducing surface. This surface 
is itself lying facing the light also. Light passes through the unprinted 

(blank) parts of the original and falls upon the reproducing surface, 

causing a change in it. The printed portions of the original prevent the 

passage of light so that the reproducing surface lying under them is 
unaffected. 

In Reflex methods the reproducing paper is placed between the light 
and the original document. Once again the original lies face upwards 
towards the light; the reproducing paper lies face downwards on top of 
it, i.e., with the prepared surface facing the original surface and in con- 
tact with it. Thus the back of the reproducing paper faces the light. 
Light shines through the back of the reproducing paper on to the original 
surface from which it is reflected ‘by the blank, unprinted portions back 
on to the prepared surface, causing a change in it as in the case of the 
Direct methods. The printed portions of the original absorb light and 
do not reflect it. 

Once these facts are understood, certain conclusions can be drawn, 
as follows :— 

1. Since all Contact methods, whether Direct or Reflex, require contact 
between the original and the reproducing paper, the reproduction can 
only be the same size.as the original; there is no possibility of enlarge- 

_ ment or reduction. . . 

2. Since Direct methods involve the passage of light through the original, 
this original must be translucent, or reasonably so, and it must be 
printed on one side only. Direct methods cannot deal with originals 
having print on both sides. l 

3. Direct methods produce copies which are readable without the need 
for further processes. i 

4. Reflex methods can cope with both single-sided and double-sided 
originals, and these must be as opaque as possible. 

5. Reflex methods produce copies which are in reverse and which cannot 

'be read without repeating the processes, using the copies as originals. 


Direct methods fall into three categories. 


(i) Blueprint. The prepared surface of the paper turns blue when 
exposed to light. Light passes through the blank (unprinted) portions of 
` the original and on to the sensitised surface, turning it blue; the printed 
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portions of the original prevent the passage of light, so that the sensitised 
surface remains white at those places. The paper is washed in water to 

fix the colours. The result is a readable negative (i.e. the colours are 
reversed as compared with the original). This method is better suited to 
reproduce maps, | plans, and line-drawings than print. 


Gi) Dye-line or Diazo. In this process the paper has a prepared 
surface which is dyed, usually yellow, so that to begin with it appears 
yellow on one side and white on the other. The effect of light is to burn 
the dye away, leaving the surface white. 

The source ‘of light in this case is mercury-vapour lamps; the light 
passes through the blank parts of the original on to the dyed surface and 
burns off the dye at those places. The printed parts of the original pre- 
vent the passage of light and so leave the surface dyed. The paper is 
then passed through a developer which catises the unaffected (yellow) 
parts to turn dark. Thus the result is readable, and the colours are as 
in the original. , : 

It may be noted that the Azoflex brand of Dye-line equipment (made. vs 
by Ilford, Ltd.):can now be used for Reflex reproduction by the use of 


a specially designed transparent foil which has on one side a special -` 


screen. When the foil is placed on the surface to be reproduced, the 


screen is on the|‘outside,’ i.e. facing the light. Its effect is to prevent the ~. 
scattering and loss of light upon reflection, which is inevitable with a ` 


transparency. The screen is subsequently removed from the foil, which is” 
then developed; the foil is then used for the production of copies by ` 
Direct methods in the usual way. 


(iii) « Photographic’ Direct Contact methods. These require the use 
of paper coated with photographic emulsion, and no results are visible 
until the paper|has been developed. The procedure to be followed is 
the same as for (i) and (ii) only in this case the sort of knowledge 
required by a photographer is brought into play, in judging the length 
of exposure necessary to achieve the desired result. After development 
the image is, of course, readable, but the colours are reversed. However, 
it is now possible to get ‘ auto-positive ° or ‘ direct-positive ’ papers, the 
emulsion on which is such that when exposed to light it turns white after 
development. With the use of this sort of paper it is possible to obtain 
exact copies of an original, i.e., black text on a white background: 
-Reflex methods. 


Generally speaking these are the same as (iii) above. The difference 
is that the sensitised paper lies on top of the original instead of under . 
it, as already explained above, so that the result is reversed and unread- 
able, involving a repetition of ‘the process' using the new negative in place 
of the original.; The result of this second process is a readable positive: 
with colours as in the original. It is obvious that Reflex methods are 
lengthier than Direct methods, and are therefore likely to be more expen- 
sive; their main’ value is in connexion with originals which have print on 
both sides or ate too opaque for reproduction by Direct methods. 

This essential similarity between the Direct and Reflex ‘Photo- 
graphic’ methods may help to clear up some confusion over such terms 
as ‘Copycat,’ ‘ Ruthurstat,’ ‘Retocé,’ and so on. These are trade names 
of pieces of equipment which are usually equally capable of both types 
of method, so that the choice of equipment will depend upon a variety 
of technical considerations (and, presumably, on the success of advertis- 
ing methods). i 

It is my view that the decision about what process is to be used for . 
the reproduction of a particular original is really a technical matter with 
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which the student should not be expected to be familiar. My own experi- 
ence suggests that contact ‘methods are often not suitable for bound 
volumes, especially those which are tightly bound. The pressure which is 
necessary to maintain complete contact between the original and the 
reproducing paper can cause damage to the spines of books. I have seen 
a book in which a substantial section of pages were forced out by as 
much as tin. as a result of the use of a Contact method. In such cases 
it seems to me that the use of a camera is necessary to ensure freedom 
from damage. 

One final word of warning is required. This whole subject is one in 
which developments are constantly being made, and, I have deliberately 
avoided giving qualitative judgments wherever possible. It must not be 
assumed that all the processes dealt with are equally important or used 
to the same extent as each other, or that they will have the same relative 
importance in the near future. My concern has been only io set out the 
; position as I know of it at present. Changes of emphasis, improvements 
in. processes, replacement of one process by another, and so on, should 
be ascertained by constant reference to the literature. I have only recently 
been told of an example of the sort of thing I mean: I understand that 
the Azofiex transparent foil which I have mentioned is tending to give 
way to autopositive paper, since > the latter is now much cheaper. 


THE REFERENCE LIBRARY 
— ITS POSITION TODAY 


By G. L. Hiccens, F.L.A., Reference Librarian, Portsmouth P.L. 


ALTHOUGH the public reference library service has existed for many years, 
only a comparatively small cross-section of the population seems to be 
making use of this service. Why is this, and what steps can be taken to 
improve the position? 

All too often a hesitant enquirer approaches the reference counter 
to ask if there is an information bureau in the vicinity, and is astonished 
to learn that the Reference Library is itself the place for which he is 
looking. The average person still seems to be quite unaware of the aims 
of the department, and of its resources and potential worth. It is prob- 
ably true to say that the townsman, who is served by a reference library 
appropriate to the population of the area, is more “enlightened” than the 
countryman, but even so the majority of town dwellers continue to live 
in ignorance of this service which exists for their benefit. 

The best way to attack this ignorance is through publicity. Members 
of the reference staff should be in contact with societies and organized 
groups of all kinds; brief informal talks should be given, to school chil- 
dren, students, factory workers, the Townswomen’s Guild, etc. Once an 
intelligent person has some conception of what the Reference Library is, 
and of what it contains, there is every reason to hope that he will take 
full advantage of the facilities offered. Two obvious media of publicity 
are the newspaper and the cinema. An advertisement inserted periodically 
in local newspapers might well contain details of the department’s address, 
hours of opening, and telephone number, and a note to the effect that 
the resources include books, pamphlets, Ordnance Survey and other maps, 
lantern slides, a Local Collection and other special collections, periodicals, 
timetables, directories, a list of local societies, and so on, and that’ 
enquiries on all subjects are dealt with by *phone, by letter, and person- 
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ally. Similar advertisements might well be screened in local cinemas, 
for it is surely true that when people are-enjoying themselves, their minds 
are more receptive, and information flashed to them on the screen is 
information which is likely to be forceably impressed upon their 
memories. In this modern age people do not read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest information given on static posters; hoardings have 
cece such an essential part of the landscape that they are seldom 
noti 

It may be suggested that publicity savours of commercialism, and is 
therefore beneath the dignity of the profession. But surely this is a dis- 
torted view? Literally, the Reference Library has nothing to sell, but it 


has much to give. Librarians and Information Officers of all commercial ` 
and industrial undertakings should be aware of the range of the Library’s: 


Quick-Reference’ section of trades directories, telegraphic addresses, and 
year books, and of its relevant standard technical works. An annotated 
list of appropriate additions to’ stock should be published regularly in the 
local Chamber.of Commerce Journal. 

If the Reference Library is to fulfil its obligations satisfactorily, it 
must work efficiently both as an information bureau and as a research 
institution. The! Reference Librarian should work in close co-operation 
with the Book Purchaser, and should check carefully all suggested addi- 
tions ‘to stock. -He should also be personally responsible for checking 
the Daily ‘List of Government Publications, and should order at once any 
item of immediate interest. Topical Stationery Office publications are 
sometimes reviewed briefly on the wireless during the morning news pro- 
gramme, and such reviews have a direct influence on public demand. It 
is vital that the! latest editions of all directories, almanacs, year books, 
and other quick’ reference works should be ‘available. Irreparable harm 
to the Department’s reputation can result if incorrect or out-of-date 
information is supplied to commercial or industrial concerns; the yard- 
stick by which the Reference Library’s worth, is measured is its reliability, 
and every member of the staff must strive constantly to see that that 
pe ee is maintained. Briefly, there can be no half measures, no second 

est. 

' The material resources of a-Reference Department may be excellent, 
but they will be largely wasted unless they are fully exploited by a staff 
which is “ on its toes.” This does not imply a comprehensive book know- 
ledge. Someone once said that a Reference Librarian needs to be a 
paragon of all the virtues. He certainly needs to be able to sum up 
quickly the person with whom he is dealing; to be equipped with infinite 
tact; and to.be able to wheedle from an enquirer the exact question that 
is to be answered. Many people seem to be incapable of stating their 
needs ‘clearly and concisely, and are apt to resent questioning. The 
librarian in such cases will need to tread warily, and much delicate 
probing may be! required before he gets to the root of the matter. When 
an enquirer obviously believes that he has asked a difficult question, 
whereas in fact the answer is immediately available, it is probably prefer- 
able and quite legitimate for a search to be simulated before the answer 
{s finally produced. Naturally enough the enquirer does not wish to go 
away. with the thought that he has been made to look ridiculous. 


Unless the full answer to a query can be produced quickly, personal 


enquirers and enquirers by ’phone should be asked for their addresses and 
telephone numbers, and be told that their queries will be investigated as 

soon as possible. Where a difficult query is received by letter, an acknow- 
- ledgement should be sent off at once, so that the person ‘realizes that 
positive action'is being taken on his behalf. The Department should 
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” always be business-like in its affairs, but in its correspondence it should 
never resort to business jargon. . 

The network of Reference Libraries throughout the country is slowly 
but surely becoming established in the public mind; but when all sections. 
of the community, from the business executive to the housewife, turn to 
it instinctively with their problems, the service will really have come into 
its own. í : 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


CoLLIsoN, R. L. Indexes and Indexing. (Benn, 10s. 6d.) 
Hotmstom, J. E. Facts, Files and Action (Part 2). (Chapman and 
Hall, 32s.). 


One of the more promising developments in librarianship in recent 
years has been the increasing attention paid to bibliographical services— 
abstracting and indexing in particular. 

Messrs. Collison and Holmstrom, who in their respective spheres of 
public and special librarianship have played some part in this develop- 
ment, have once more placed us in their debt by their latest books. 

The scope of Mr. Collison’s book is best indicated by the sub-title 
“ A guide to the indexing of books, and collections of books, periodicals, 
music, gramophone records, films and other material, with a reference 
section and suggestions for further reading” and the 150 pages are 
“devoted to the task of explaining the basic rules on which all good 
indexing must rest and to showing how they may be applied in practice 
to the many different problems which confront the indexer.” As a brief 
guide, this book will serve well. Part One deals with books; Part Two 
with other material, including films, periodicals, music and gramophone 
records; while Part Three is the Reference Section and gives proof 
correction marks (B.S. 1219 would have been useful; that for the Biblio- 
graphical References, 1629: 1950, is given twice), twenty basic rules for 
indexers and an annotated list constituting “The Indexer’s Reference 
Library.” There can be no serious quarrel with this list save for the 
curious omission of the Concise.D.N.B., The Oxford Atlas and The 
Readers’ Encyclopaedia and the preference for the Oxford Book of Quo- 
tations as against Stevenson. Finally, though it seems a little cruel to 
mention it for every reviewer will have pointed it out, all the index 
entries relating to Part Three are two pages out. In a book dealing with 
indexes and indexing... ! 

~Mr. Holmstrom’s book is in all senses a more solid work. Filing, 
indexing and circulation is Part Two of a work to be completed in three 
parts, the whole to be called Facrs, files and action in. business affairs. 
After discussing the fundamentals and the nature of classification, the 
author elaborates on various methods of mechanical selection and repro- 
duction and the equipment required for filing. Some well-known indexes 
of the H. W. Wilson Co. are described, and examples of what the 
author calls “ policy filing” are given from the experience of the I.C.1., 
the Foreign Office and the British Council. There are over 60 illustra- 
tions, unfortunately not all of them as clear as could be hoped, and a 
bibliography of several hundred items. i í HS. 


COVENTRY Crry LIBRARIES. Books for backward readers. New ed., 
October, 1953. (1s. 6d.). 


Backwardness in reading ability has increased in the post-war years. 
This fact is made quite clear in the Ministry of Education pamphlet 
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“Reading Ability” published in 1950, which said: “ Approximately ` 
30 per cent of 15-year-olds, 23 per cent of 11-year-olds-and 16 pet cent , 
of adults fall in the backward or lower groups—instead of the, expected z 
pre-war 10 per cent.” Ki 

The problem, therefore, is serious and admits of no easy, solution: 
There are those who consider that teaching methods are at fault, and 
there are those who refuse to believe that the problem is any worse now 
than it ever was. Some teachers and librarians believe that books 
specially written and produced for backward children are needed in 
which the writing should suit the reading ability of the child and the 
contents, or interest, of the book should coincide with the child’s real age. 
If such books were to be produced, however, there is a danger that they 
would be used by children of normal ability in the same way that Ameri- 
can comics, originally produced for adults, have become widely read by 
children. 

The Coventry book list is one attempt to solve the problem. The 
title, however, is misleading, because it is not a list of books specially 
written and produced for backward children at all, but a list of familiar . 
titles of books published in the normal way for ‘children of normal 
ability and development. These books have been arranged in groups 
according to “ eading Age,” and an attempt has been made to state 
the ‘Interest Age’ of each book. The ‘Introduction’ explains that: the 
‘Reading Age’ of these books has been determined by a formula, devised 
by a psychologist named Rudolph Flesch, which apparently depends upon 
the number of syllables and average sentence Jength of 100 word samples 
chosen at random from the text; that the ‘ entire stock of the junior 
libraries came under review’; and the interest age was ‘ based on practical 
experience in children’s libraries.’ 

It seemed to me that the only sensible thing to do, therefore, was 
to determine whether the ‘formula’ and ‘practical experience’ mentioned 
was a success by asking children backward in reading to read some of 
the books listed: J accordingly telephoned a local head-teacher in charge 
of a Secondary! Modern School in which 15 per cent of the children on 
the roll are backward in reading. He agreed to conduct an experiment 
and informed me that most of these backward children were retarded in 
their reading ability by four years. All I had to do was to select a small 
number of books from the Coventry list and he would ask some of these 
children to readi them. 

The first group of books in the list did not help me, since in the 
selection under ithe heading ‘Reading Age, 8’ no book appeared with an 
interest age of l2. Finally, R. L. Haig-Brown’s Saltwater Summer and 
Rene Guillot’s Sama were chosen from the group headed ‘ Reading Age 
10° as the interest age of these books was stated to be ‘ 10-15’ and ‘ 10-13’ 
respectively. From the next group of books ‘Reading Age, 11’ the fol- 
lowing were also chosen : — 

Interest Age 


Armstrong, Richard, Sabotage at the forge .. a a A 11—15 
Brown, R. L. Haig, Starbuck Valley winter .. ae on fd 11—15 
Dawlish, Peter, Aztec gold... os so a KRA J1—15 
Mullins, Claud, Are findings keepings? x ie aie T 11—14 
Ransome, Arthur, We didn’t mean to go to sea... a a 11—15 


Within a Week of sending these books to the school I received the 
following comments from the headmaster : — 
SALTWATER SUMMER. READER’S AGE—13. Reapinc Ace 10—11. 
This boy read only the first two pages and, was put off by too much descrip- 
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= tion so ‘action, and difficult words like ‘easy alternation, ‘trilling, ‘automatic- 
„_ ally,’ 7 ‘thoroughly seaworthy.’ 


-7 SAMAL. READER’S AGE—14. READING Ace, 10. 
5 This“ “boy found the book much too difficult. He liked the illustrations and 
- he’ studied these and read the script which told him something about the most 
- éxciting.: tones. There were too many difficult words. He pointed out 
‘engrossed,’ ‘annihilate,’ ‘vibrant,’ ‘gesticulating’ and ‘languid.’ There are many 
‘more, and the’ proper names, being foreign, are difficult. 


SABOTAGE AT THE FORGE. READER’s AGE—14. READING AGE, 12. 
This boy enjoyed some of ‘this book. He is able to pick ont the exciting 
parts and reads them. He confessed that he ‘read’-this book in an hour. 


STARBUCK VALLEY WINTER, Reaper’s AcE—14. READING AGE, 11. 

-~ This boy. found the book fairly interesting, but did not finish it. He had 
retained something of what he had read, but had not always been able to grasp 
the complete meaning because of difficult words. 


_Azrec GOLD. READER’s AGE—14. READING AGE, 10—1}. 


This boy was put off by the word ‘history’ on third line. He then looked 
at the illustrations and read the script which: told him about the more interesting 


_ ones. 


WE Dipn’t Mean to Go To Sea. Reapver’s AGE—14. READING AGE, 11—12. 

This boy found the book quite interesting, but did not read all of it. He is 
a boy in whom an interest in reading has never been aroused, and obviously 
this was not the book to arouse it. He only reads the dialogue and ‘skips’ all 
descriptive prose. 

All Reading Ages were arrived at by Standardised Tests. 

The boys chosen are backward readers of the worst type. They are boys 
who regard reading as a school subject and, therefore, uninteresting. They 
would no more think of reading at home than they would think of doing 
Mathematics at home. What is wanted is something which will supplement 
school work and help to arouse in children of this type, and there are many 
of them, a love of reading. They have not discovered that reading can be even 
more satisfying than films, television or American comics. They should have 
books in which the characters are few but definite, in which there is plenty of 
dialogue and abundance of action and as little description as possible, and most 
of this can be ‘got over’ in the dialogue. Books of this kind might help them 
to develop an appetite for reading, but they will never read a lot. 


I offer these comments to Mr. Simpson, as he asks for information 
on results in his ‘Introduction,’ but it would obviously be of considerable 
value if similar experiments were to be undertaken in other towns and the 
results made known. In the meantime, J am still far from happy about 
the real solution to this problem, since so many experienced teachers have 
expressed to me their lack of faith in modern teaching methods. 

e G.A.C. 


BRADFORD, S. C. Documentation. 1953 reprint with introduction by 
Jesse H. Shera and Margaret E. Egan. (Crosby Lockwood, 12s. 6d.). 


When ‘W.H.P. reviewed the original edition in the Assistant (1948, 
p. 75) he called it ‘a collection of notes and studies reflecting Dr. Brad- 
ford’s long experience as a bibliographer and his extensive practical 
knowledge of the U.D.C.’ To this reprint the publishers have added a 
35-page introduction, a bibliography by Miss Ditmas which first appeared 
in the Journal of Documentation in 1948, an index, a printing error on the 
contents page and 2s. 6d. to the price. 

Dr. Shera and Miss Egan use a lot of space to prove that librarian- 
ship and documentation are a unity and that only in the last half-century - 
have they tended to separate, largely because librarians have forsaken 
their earlier concern with providing subject access to books for the devel- 
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opment of the educational function of libraries. They instance the for- 
mation of the Special Libraries Association in the States in 1908 and the 
‘ignoring’ of the new group by the A.L.A., and the Hoddesdon ‘Confer- 
ence in 1924 which conceived Aslib without any help from the L.A. In 
spite of this, an echo of Savage appears in their statement that in the 
past librarianship has paid too great a price for administrative compe- 
tence and bought its subject specialists far too cheaply. The introduction 
finishes with threé propositions suggesting a new curriculum for the 
common training of librarians and documentalists—propositions which 
should interest any joint L.A——Aslib committee which may be set up 
for just this purpose. 

L.L.A. 


MISCELLANY 


The Induction of the President Copies may be obtained if required 
It is hoped to hold a meeting in Liver- from the Hon. Publications Officer. 

pool during the second week in March, Select list of reference books and 
1954, when the induction of the Presi- — bibliographies. We are asked to point 


dent, Mr, J. Parsonage, F.L.A., will out that this publication of the North 
take place, Further particulars will be Western Polytechnic School of Librar- 
given in the next number of the ianship is now out of print. It is not 
Assistant. to be reprinted in view of the G.L.D. 
Title-page and index for the 1953 publications: A union list of biblio- 
volume were distributed to subscribers graphies (in print, 5s.) and A union 
with the December issue. Copies may list of reference books (to be pub- 
be obtained free of charge by sending lished in January, price 5s. 6d.). The 
a stamped and addressed foolscap two may be obtained together for 
envelope to The! Hon. Publications 7s. 6d. All orders to the GLD Hon. 
Officer, Central i Library, Newcastle . Secretary, Tooting Branch Library, 
upon Tyne, ; Mitcham Road, London, S.W.17. 


Summary of public library lav. An L.A. Library. The trial period during 
amendment slip has now been printed, which the library remained open until 
incorporating the points made in Mr. 9 p.m. on two evenings each week 
Murison‘s letter,’ published in our ended on December 16th. We under- 
November issue., This slip will be stand that this experiment has been 
included in each copy sold in future. . well supported, and late opening in the 
Other members who wish to have a future will be discussed by the L.A. 
copy should send a stamped addressed Council at its meeting in January. In 
envelope to me Hon. Publications the meantime, however, the library 
Officer. ° reverts to its normal hours, 9 a.m.— 
Sequels. Mr. F. M. Gardner, Borough 6 p.m. (9 a.m.—12 noon on Saturdays). 
Librarian of Luton, will be glad to hear Fiction Reading. The suggestion made 
from anyone who wishes to suggest on page 127 of our September-October 
alterations, additions or amendments issue has not evoked the response we > 
for incorporation’ in the new edition, had hoped for, and no results will be 
now in preparation, published. 


The Public Libraries Committee. \t Divisional News. The present series of 
has been pointed’ out that the state- Divisional reports does not preclude 
ment on page 24, that ‘ any councillor . the publication from time to time of 

. . has the right to attend any com- interesting news-items which would 
mittee ’ is not strictly correct, although formerly have been included in Active 
many Councils do provide for this in Divisions. These, together with copies’ 
their Standing Orders. An amendment of Divisional news-sheets, should be 
slip to this effect has been prepared. sent to the Hon. Editor as before, The 
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President would also like to receive 
copies of Divisional news-sheets issued 
during his year of office. 

L.A, Subscriptions were due to be paid 
on ist. January, and prompt payment 
will be appreciated by everyone con- 
cerned. Remember that members whose 
subscriptions have not been paid by 
30th June lose their right to vote in the 
current year’s elections and to receive 
the L.A. Record and the Assistant 
Librarian. So please pay promptly, 
and do noi forget to opt for member- 
ship of this Section. 

A.A.L. Correspondence Courses. 
Students are reminded that completed 
application forms, together with the 
appropriate fees, for the courses begin- 
ning in March and April, must reach 
Mrs. L. Martin, Carnegie Library, 
Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24, on 
or before 28th February, 1954, after 
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which date no application will be con- 
sidered. Earlier receipt is advisable 
and would be greatly appreciated. 

Full particulars of the courses 
offered are given in the current 
Students’ Handbook. 


Revision Courses. A limited number 
of Registration and Final courses are 
available to run from March to June. 
These short period courses are reserved 
exclusively for those students who have 
already sat the examination in the sub- 
jects required. ; 

Applications will be accepted up to 
one week after publication of the 
examination results, when this is jater 
than 28th February. 


Fees. The fee pe course is 
£2 7s. 6d., plus 10s. extra to students 
in Africa, America, Asia and Austra- 
lasia. 


EAST MIDLAND 


THE AREA of the East Midland Divi- 
sion, consisting of the Counties of 
Leicester, Lincoln, Northampton, Not- 
tingham, Rutland and most of Derby- 
shire, stretches from the Pennines in 
the west to the Fens in the east, and 
south across the Vales of Trent and 

Belvoir to the scarp of Northampton 

Uplands. Nottingham is the central 

town of the region and the committee 

meetings are held there, usually in the 

Technical College. 

The problems involved in travelling 
are always under consideration, and 
cach year’s programme is planned so 
that it is possible for all members to 
get to at least one meeting without 
incurring great expense. To enable as 
many as possible to attend the Annual 
General Meeting, it is held in rotation 
at or near Leicester, Derby and Not- 
tingham. 

The policy for 
follows : — 

(1) There are always two sessions, one 
in the afternoon and one in the 
evening. 

(2) One session is devoted to a formal 
talk, usually on some aspect of 
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meetings is as 


education for jibrarianship. `The 
other session is less formal and 
may consist of a visit, a debate or 
a mock trial, ete. 

At least one meeting per year is 
run entirely by junior assistants. 

Apart from the five ordinary meet- 
ings held each year, a week-end con- 
ference is organised for the early 
summer, and each May and Novem- 
ber a series of one-day schools is held. 
These are ‘designed primarily for stu- 
dents for the Entrance examination and 
are held simultaneously at some of the 
main centres of population. 

Friendly relations are maintained 
with the North Midlané Branch and 
the North Midland Group of tbe 
Reference and Special Libraries Section,. 
and a fine spirit of co-operation exists. 
A joint EMDAAL/NMBLA meeting 
is held each year, being arranged alter- 
nately by each body. A joint Standing 
Committee on Education has been set 
up and has organised several part-time 
courses for library students. At some 
centres, where there bave been insuffi- 
cient numbers to justify two or more 
courses for different parts of the Regis- 
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tration examination, a system has 
been evolved whereby the courses are 
given in rotation, a different part each 
year. The future courses are well pub- 
licised, thus enabling students to plan 
their studies in advance. 

Perhaps the best example of co- 
operation is the Newsletter, which is 
issued three times a year and covers 
professional activities in the area. This 
is edited by the Division, duplicated 
by the Group and distributed by the 
Branch. 

As far-as funds will allow, there is 
an active publishing programme. In 
1950 the Students’ Guide: a survey of 
the resources of the East Midland area 
for library examination students was 
issued. At ninepence per copy it sold 
rapidly and is now out of print. In 
the near future it is hoped that a 
Union list of Reference works will be 
published. At the moment a sub- 
committee is busy editing this work 
from the replies to questionnaires. 

An endeavour is made each year by 


COUNCIL 


The November meeting began with 
a recital of what must be an almost 
record list of apologies, although in 


.the sensible tradition of this Associa- 


tion nearly all Divisional representa- 
tives had arranged for substitutes. 
The Council heard with pleasure that 
the Library Association Council had 
decided to open the Library in 
Chaucer House on two evenings a 
week for an experimental period of 
two months, and by the time these 
comments appear the success or other- 
wise of this experiment will have been 
proved, and no doubt appropriate 
action will follow. The Council also 
heard of the active negotiations the 
Library Association are conducting 
in connection with grading, welfare 
and working conditions: it was felt 


‘that here the two Associations were 


working very much in step. Concern 
was expressed by some delegates at 
the non-application, or under-appli- 
cation, of the provisions for post-entry 
training as laid down in the N.J.C. 


judicious co-option to have a divi- 
sional committee which not only repre- 
sents each part of the area, but also 
each type of library. This year the 
Chairman is a College Librarian and 
one of the officers a Special Librarian. 
Loughborough School of Librarianship 
is asked to send two representatives to 
each committee meeting, and arrange- 
ments have been made for students for 
Registration Group C to attend meet- 
ings a few at a time, as observers. 

Some years ago the committee 
decided to fill a vacancy in the estab- 
lishment for honorary officers and 
appoint an Honorary Press Officer. The 
person occupying this post is respon- 
sible for arranging that reporters from 
the local press are present at meetings 
and also for writing ‘blurbs,’ including 
this one. The committee instructed this 
officer that when writing this contribu- 
tion to Round the Divisions, he was 
to mention no names. Their anony- 
mity has been preserved. 


NOTES 


Conditions of Service, and the Lib- 
rary Association was asked to take 
steps to see that these useful and 
approved facilities were made more 
widely known. It would seem that 
here, as in everything else, there are 
backward authorities, and perhaps 
even un-co-operative chief librarians, 
and it was felt that the example and 
publicity together might have a bene- 
ficial effect in these unfortunate places. 

For some years there has been an 
Inaugural Meeting, usually following 
the first Council meeting of the year. 
to which a distinguished. speaker—and 
there have been some very distin- 
guished speakers—was invited. Des- 
pite the excellence of these proceed- 
ings, indeed, your reporter knows of 
no specific adverse comment, the 
attendances have been declining 
alarmingly, and the Council decided 
on a new procedure. In 1954, the 
Liverpool and District Division wil! 
arrange a meeting in Liverpool ai 
which the induction of the Président 
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will take place, and which will be 
regarded as a special occasion, not 
only in the President’s own territory, 
but in the Association’s own calendar. 

Another important national event 
is, of course, the Week-end Confer- 
ence, and it is hoped that all members 
will have “April 10th to 12th, Notting- 
ham” marked in their diaries. 

The third of the trio of national 
events presented greater difficulty. 
The Annual’ General Meeting has 
been held as part of and separate 
from the Week-end Conference—with 
varying degrees of success in each 
case. Stratford-on-Avon was recalled 
as an outstanding example of the 
separate meeting, and on the ‘other 
hand, the equally successful progress 
down, the river in the Presidential 
barge to Greenwich which followed 
the first Week-end Conference. 


1953 a separate Annual General 


In 


Meeting was held on a Sunday, but- 


British Railways threw out defences 
around Sheffield to the South and the 
attendance was much less than that 
which would, under normal circum- 
stances, have been attracted not only 
by the Annual General Meeting, but 
by the chance to see the best-planned 
central library in the country and a 
unique branch library. So in 1954 the 
decision is to hold a mid-week Annual 
General Meeting in London, and both 
the national Council and the Greater 
London Division are aiming at a 

record occasion. . 
-© The other major item considered by 
the Council was the question of per- 
mission to.attend full-time library 
schools. Permission does not only 
imply leave of absence from one’s 
authority, but the ability to secure a 
grant. The Council heard with con- 
cern that in one area the provision of 
part-time facilities was being held as 
a bar to attendance at a full-time 
school: a further undesirable compli- 
cation in a situation already beset by 
individual interpretations of educa- 
tional responsibility, and by the com- 
plexities of “ extra-district payments.” 
This whole matter is receiving serious 
consideration at all levels, and it is 


sincerely hoped that the local govern- 
t 
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ment structure will not be- allowed to 
make a mockery of this part of the 
plan for a national system of educa- 
tion—because obviously what happens 
in librarianship will happen, to greater 
or lesser degrees, in other professions 
and trades. 

The various Committees of the 
Council presented their recommen- 
dations for approval, and although 
none were referred back, several use- 
ful and informative discussions en- 
sued. The Publications Committee 
recommended further reprinting of 
the Fiction Index, and heralded the 
publication of Mallaber’s Primer of 
Bibliography early in 1954, 

The Education Committee had dis- 
cussed the Phillips-Pugsley correspon- 
dence, which is not unknown to 
readers of this journal, and have asked 
the Library Association Moderating 
Committee to consider the questions 
raised. It seemed that this was one 
of the occasions on which these most 
useful committees could be of further 
assistance, The Council also accepted 
a recommendation of the Education 
Committee which confirms the prin- 
ciple that written work is an essential 
part of correspondence courses, and 
have proposed steps to ensure that’ the 
submission of such work will be a 
necessary requirement from all cor- 
respondence students. Following con- 
sideration of the present position, 
which was obviously not satisfactory, 
the Finance and General Purposes 
Committee recommended a change in. 
the provision of the Assistant Lib- 
rarian to members attending full-time 
library schools, 

The Honorary Treasurer reported 
that the Library Association were to 
pay to the A.A.L. the whole of the 
amount due for 1953 capitation, but 
bearing in mind the fact that the 
publications programme had been 
successful beyond their expectations, 
and in order to share in the sacrifice 
made by other sections and branches 
during this difficult year for the Lib- 
rary Association, the Council agreed 
that £100 should be returned to the 
parent Association. . 

W.T. 
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| REVALUATIONS y | By Thomas Clearwater 


WE REVERT now to a matter touched upon in earlier Revaluations. 
Fortified by the views of Messrs. Elliott (L.A.R., June 1953) and You- 
know-whom (Library Review, Winter 1952) we seek to examine yet further 
aspects of those outpourings of librarians, those quaint admixtures of fact 
and fancifulness, tubas and taradiddles, which are dignified by the name 
Annual Reports, and which befuddled committees so often so rashly 
permit their chief officers to send at public expense to selected citizens 
and (very carefully selected) colleagues. We shun the well-ploughed 
furrows, typography and statistics, and concentrate on the waffle, the 
introductory remarks, the paragraphs usually headed “ General.” 

Why do they do it? (Committeemen first, please). Do they really 
believe that all this talk of Kinsey and Keyes and the influence of tele- 
vision is vital stuff, to be promulgated at all costs as part of their service 
to civilization? Or are these worthy grocers and postmen and simple 
schoolteachers persuaded against their better judgment by the blandish- 
ments of revered chief officers? (In the country of the blind, the 
one-eyed man was king). Or do thev regard the fulsome flights of the 
annual report as the librarian’s consolation for twelve months of under- 
paid drudgery—an invisible emolument like the privilege of working 
among books about which we used to hear so much? 

As for the chief librarians, bless them, we know only too well that 
they have their little foibles. They, and even we, are not all as articulate 
as they, and even we, might be. Not all will achieve immortality in the 
B.N.B. or the B.M. catalogue, and some must make do with the second- 
hand glory of “—— Public Library,: Chief Librarian’s report”, heroes 
to their wives and real live authors to their children. So there they give 
vent to their frustrated ambitions to be literary men as well as hand- 
maidens of literature. And what haste they make! What rosebuds they 
gather! Not a topical topic in the vast fields of literature and librarian- 
ship, bibliography and sociology, but calls forth its pronunciamento from 
the Librarian of Little Hogwash, whose views are dutifully hearkened to 
by the citizenry—not at first hand, of course, but through their much- 
distorted report in the Little Hogwash Gazette ‘and Advertiser. Are long- 
playing needles on everybody’s lips? Does television catch the eye? 
Has a magistrate rashly generalized about illiteracy and delinquency? 
Then be sure that your chief librarian will be on to it, reporting for all 7 
he’s worth, for what he’s worth, his views as he understands them and 
the effect upon his flock: 

All this, of course, is but the froth, the matter', the librarian’s jiceiice, 
the embellishment of the Annual Report. The real achievement, the 
matter”, the dusty detail follows after. Here are celebrated or excused 

1 O.E.D., definition 1.4. 2E.0.D., definition III. 
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the issue trends and the stock figures, the staff are complimented or 
condescended to (never criticized), the -outstanding achievements of the 
reference library are recorded (specific failures never). The overall effect 
is slightly spurious, somewhat idealized—yes, rather dishonest. Mr. K. C. 
Harrison is not the first librarian to realize that “it would be misleading 
to assert that all queries put to the Reference Library staff are answered,” 
but he is probably the first to say so in as many words. ; 

Miss Thompson of Wallsend approaches the heart of the matter when 
she says that “ in writing an Annual Réport we find it difficult to avoid a 
certain sameness year by year...” If nothing unusual has happened, 
then ipso facto there is nothing unusual to report. It is the remorseless 
round of the library year which brings about the monotony of the average 
Annual- Report, together with the timidity of the average librarian who 
insists on reducing such stuff as he has to the level of platitudinous clap- 
trap. (Mr: Gardner may grumble gently about dogs, litter and “ ill- 
supervised small children,” but criticism of readers is generally taboo). 
We cannot all be John O’ Learys, to cut through these difficulties with wit, 
personality and common-sense (“ There is nothing outstanding to report 

. but...”). The less well endowed must have weighty matters to report 
if their words are to glow, and the exceptional happens only in an 
exceptional year to an exceptional library. For the rest, therefore, it is 
pertinent to ask, “ Why bother to-compile this mediocre stuff, year after 
year? Who is supposed to read it? The committee? The public? The 
local press? Your fellow librarians?” The librarian at least has all 
these possibilities before him. But what of the committee, who presum- 
ably authorize publication? Do they, all twenty or so of them, need an 
elaborately(!) printed pamphlet for their personal pleasure? (And no 
money to increase the book-fund this year? Oh, tut!). Do they consider 
that the small edition they authorize would be adequate, if properly 
publicized, to meet the demand from interested readers? Or are they 
concerned only that their librarian shall be able to hold up his head 
among his fellows? 

Reports are written, ostensibly, by librarians to committees, or by 
committees to councils. Many of them, as Mr. Elliott has pointed out, 
are intended in fact to be read by the genera] public. Very few are 
straightforwardly addressed to the library user or potential user, though 
Warrington concedes “ You wanted to know...” and “ You were most 
determined to read .. .” pages in a report addressed “‘ Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen.” But the confusion caused in the minds of writers 
by doubt as to the real addressee usually results in much more significant 
weaknesses in presentation. It is clearly wasteful to produce for general 
distribution Ħ+information required by committee and council, and any 
intelligent citizen must be resentful at the expenditure of his money for 
the purpose of making such a song and dance about the seemingly simple - 
matter of running a library. Who cares that Miss Snooks passed Group A 
of something called the Registration Examination, or that Mr. Postle- 
thwaite returned to duty from library school without examination 
successes, but having nevertheless “gained very useful experience ”? 
An Annual Report designed to interest this reader would not contain the 
information required by the council for its records nor the Library 
Association for its statistical summary. And why should it? It would 
contain a few facts, carefully chosen and arranged; it would contain one 
or two photographs. It would be attractively printed on a single folded 
sheet, and it would be available in the library for any reader who wished 
to have it. It would contain no airy waffling about juvenile delinquency 
or the effect of television on reading (“It is not yet possible to measure 
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whether it has had any. . .”). Nor would the official report submitted 
to the committee or council, until the matter became one of urgent local 
significance.- The place for such effusions is in the chief librarian’s letters 
to his grandmother—or to the more accommodating daily papers if he 
must see them in print, 


x FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


Ps J. R. PIKE, Deputy Borough Librarian, Torquay. 
FLUORESCENT lighting, says one writer, has largely superseded pendant 
lights and, after high installation costs, is economical in use .. . Experience 
has indicated this to be so, hence this short account, which will attempt 
to ‘shed some light’ on this rather technical subject. 

Although not wishing to delve into the intricacies of Ohm’s Law, 
some knowledge of the terms encountered is necessary. Volts and amperes 
are no real concern on this occasion, though we must remember that 
voltages are not standard throughout the country: they vary from 200 to 
250 (110 in some places} and may be A.C. (alternating current) or D.C. 
(direct current). Fluorescents operaté best on A.C. and for a given 
voltage (i.e. 200—210 or 240—250), a point to watch when replacements 
are fitted, though suppliers usually only stock the local voltages. 

The amount of electrical power necessary to light lamps and heat ` 
fires is expressed in watts or kilowatts (1,000 watts). A unit of. electricity 
is 1 kilowatt-hour: thus a 100 watt bulb will function for 10 hours on 
one unit, whereas the large 2,009 watt fire in the lounge at home will use 
two units an hour. p 

The amount of light at a g-ven point is expressed in foot-candles or 
lumens-per-square-foot. This can be measured with a meter and libraries, 
says one authority, should aim at 8 Im/sq. ft at the shelves; 7 Im/sq. ft. 
for general room lighting and 15 Im/sq. ft.-at desk level. 

In the home the units used are paid for according to the number of 
rooms; large libraries pay for theirs on a “ maximum-demand”’ tariff, 
the m-d being the heaviest load taken over a given period. In the interests 
of the annual expenditure under this heading, this must be kept as low as 
possible by “ switching off all lights and fires when not in use.” 

Fluorescent lighting has a h.gh lumen output per watt, in other words, 
it gives several times the light of its tungsten equivalent. Compare the 
difference in light from a 4 foot tube (rated at 40 watts) with the 40 watt 
bulb in your bedside lamp. Some indication of their effectiveness may 
be gauged from the fact that at Torquay, 41 tubes with a total rating 
of just over 4,000 watts were irstalled in the Central Lending Library in 
place of the existing installation which totalled 13,200 watts; the light was 
improved at book level’ by 200 per cent., though the demand was reduced 
by 10 kilowatts. 

Many decorative fittings are now available, but their cost is high; 
the industrial “seagull” type, being tax-free, are the cheapest, but as 
there is a certain amount of glere:with them, some form of screening’is 
advisable. With single tube installations there is a disturbing tendency 
for moving objects to flicker (known ‘as stroboscopic effect); this can be 
eradicated only by using twin tube fittings. 

Running costs are reduced considerably, in effect; more light is 
obtained for the money; but an important factor to consider is the high 
cost and apparent ‘frequency of replacement. The manufacturers say 
that the life of a “ hot” cathode tube is two or three times that of a 
tungsten lamp, though some of the latter seem to function indefinitely. 
There is no mistaking a worn-out fluorescent, however, as soon as the 
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efficiency drops below an optimum point it will strike intermittently and 
must be replaced immediately. 

By using different fluorescent powder coatings, colour -variations in 
the light from them is obtained. Their suitability for libraries is largely 
a matter of opinion and experiment. J have found natural (giving an 
almost white light) the most suitable; ‘‘daylight” (a blue light) seems too 
hafd and ‘warm white’ (pink) gives reduced definition, but the last two 
‘mixed’ in a twin fitting give the nearest to real daylight. There is some 
tendency to eyestrain, particularly when all departments are not uniformly 
equipped, and this is no doubt emphasised by the lack of shadows. 

Cold cathode lighting is a more recent development and has been 
used in some libraries. ‘Cold’ means that the electrodes or cathodes 
inside the tube operate at a much lower temperature—about one-sixth. 
Basically it is very similar, but is credited with these improvements: 

It gives a longer life (5,000 to 10,000 hours) and running costs are 
less; starting is instantaneous—a transformer is used to obtain a high 
operating voltage, which means it will strike as soon as the switch is 
pressed. On the other hand, installation costs are very high and special 
precautions have to be taken with the wiring—a possible added expense 
in a conversion scheme, 

The lighting at the new Manor Park branch at Sheffield is as good 
as it can be, yet it relies on ordinary bulbs in specially designed fittings; 
the alcoves there are “spot-lighted” by miniature searchlights. The 
resulting effect is pleasing to the’ eye, like everything else there, and very 
effective. 

For economy and efficiency alone, fluorescent lighting deserves 
serious consideration for any scheme, large or small, which may be con- 
templated. 


Referenecs. 
Atkinson, A. D. S. . Modern fluorescent lighting. 1951. 
do. Fluorescent lighting. 3rd ed. 1948. 
Miller, H. A. Cold cathode fluorescent lighting. 1949. 
do. ` Luminous tube lighting. 1946. 


THE WITCH’S CURSE, OR 
WHY LOCAL* GOVERNMENT ? 


C. C. FLOREY, Senior Assistant, Kettering P.L. 


THE SPECIAL LIBRARIAN hardly knows how lucky he is, compared 
with his public brother. He serves one master while we serve a 
multitude—county; metropolitan, municipal and county borough; U.D.C.; 
and so on, down to the parish pump. We know the vagaries of local 
government boundaries and accept them philosophically, while cursing 
the effect they have on the library service. A is a progressive and pros- 
perous borough isolated within B, a rambling rural county; C is an Olde 
Worlde Boroughe with a Charter dating back to Archibald the Unwashed, 
but having in this present day much more dignity than money; D is now 
no more than an outer suburb of E, a child of the Industrial Revolution, 
but still hangs on to independence and refuses co-operation with its 
neighbour. 

As usual, the library service is a principal sufferer in this chaos, the 
Public Library so often being the only council department bringing itself 
to public notice as an outward and visible return for those astronomic 
rates. We are often fortunate enough to have our libraries conveniently 
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distant from the Town Hall, so that we may speak in rude and remote 
terms of “Town Hall wallahs” as though we were nothing to do with 
that home of officialdom, yet are we so free from the Town Clerk and 
the Treasurer? It's a delusion! We know all about the infuriating ways 
of Treasurers who keep our cheques until the last possible moment, but 
the curse of local government extends far beyond that calamity. The 
greatest fault is in the parochial-mindedness of councillors and officials, 
who scorn co-operation with neighbouring authorities. This again is 
reflected in the library service: outside such special areas as Greater 
London, where free inter-availability of tickets causes no financial loss 
to an authority, the library service remains tied to the present ridiculous 
local government areas. Let us return to the example of town A in 
county B. A is a busy market town of 40-50,000 people, the natural 
centre for an area five to ten miles around: natural centre to the inhabi- 
tants, that is. To the contriver of boundaries, the inhabitant of a village 
a quarter of a mile beyond the borough boundary is beyond the pale. 
A, with a large and representative bookstock, is much better equipped 
to provide a proper service to the peopie of this area than is even the 
best-equipped mobile library. service from the county town, twenty miles 
away, or the nearest regional branch, six miles away in another direction 
(in a “ New Town” which the villagers avoid like the plague). A could 
provide such a service—but it doesn’t. Boundaries and Finance Com- ' 
mittees decree that to avoid an added burden on A’s rates, a ten-shilling 
annual subscription must be charged to these outsiders—not a great 
charge, but greater than many casual readers are willing to pay, on top 
of their home rates. 

And so the library service loses readers! Mr. and Mrs. Literate are 
examples. Mr. Literate works in a factory at the above-mentioned New 
Town, ‘but he and his wife live at A, for the sake of its greater amenities. 
Mrs. Literate is a regular reader at A’s Public Library, to which Mr. 
Literate also belongs, coming in on Saturdays. Eventually, they move 
to a village a couple of miles away, shortening Mr. Literate’s journey to 
work. But A is still their natural centre for shopping and entertainment . 
and all social occasions—including reading: and they find that when they 
report their change of address at the library, the assistant has regretfully 
to tell them that they are no longer qualified to use the library freely, 
but only on payment of a subscription! What is the use of a careful 
explanation of local government boundaries in that situation? What is 
the use of telling Mr. and Mrs. Literate that they are not A’s responsi- 
bility any longer, since they now pay rates to the County and should look 
for their library service to the County. Small comfort! Their village 
may have two or three shelves of books in the school, and they have 
little reason for using the New Town socially-—it has few shops and fewer 
entertainments, even though it has a well-stocked library. That is their 
new situation: they may sdlve it by paying a subscription to A (with 
very bad grace) or (more likely) by drifting away from the library, dis- 
gruntled and with the feeling of having been cheated. 

What is the solution to our problem? The stupidities of local govern- 
ment boundaries have irked librarians for years, and everyone from Mr. 
McColvin down has come forward with suggestions for new library 
authorities and a wholesale re-drawing of boundaries. But to wait for 
reports to be implemented and legislation to be got under way is very like 
waiting for the first space-ship to land on Mars—it may never happen! 
Action must come from librarians, not legislators: persuasion of com- 
mittee-members to press for per capita grants, allowing all living near 
an independent authority to use that authority’s library on as easy terms 
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as local residents; agreement between county and town on inter-avail- 
ability of tickets; and close co-operation between county and town in 
satisfying urgent requests for books without resort to the overloaded 


Regional Bureaux. 


It’s up to us to lead the way in overcoming the obstacles of our 
archaic local’ government system—for the sake of our readers and the 
growth of a truly national library service. 





BETHNAL GREEN 
WILL NOW SAY A FEW WORDS 


By Stanley Snaith. 

WHAT extraordinary quirk led to this 
coltish—I use the word in no pejora- 
tive sense—number of the Assistant 
Librarian?* [I cannot guess. I should 
like to know. No doubt we shall 
learn in the fulness of time. 
whatever it was, I am grateful for it 
I think that no-one who has read this 
number—be ‘he active (an Assistant) 
or inactive (a Chief)—can have been 
` anything but stimulated. ` 

‘There was a period in the “giant 
age before the flood’—I refer to the 
Thirties—when the organ of the 
A.A.L. was Bright. Some were per- 


plexed at its being Bright. Some 
praised it for being Bright. Others 
damned it for being Bright. But ali 


parties were at one in acknowledging 
that it was Bright. That lustre, that 
élan has been markedly lacking in 
recent years. J have deplored—and 
not been alone in deploring—the 
extravagant paucity of original ideas 
and literary talent among the budding 
librarians of the day. Where, I have 
asked, is the new Callander? Where, 
I have asked, is the new Gardner? 
Where, I have asked, is the new—but 
here my modest pen shrinks from the 
patronymic, In short, it seemed that 
between the Thirties and the present 
lay unplumb’d, salt, estranging seas. 
Those, I'am tempted to think, were 
the Days. The audacities! The veiled 
(and sometimes scandalously naked) 
insults! The set-to’s! There had been 
nothing like it before—at least, not 
in the pitiless’ publicity of the printed 
page. Then-a-days, the young were 
born to trouble—delicious trouble, 
mind you—as the sparks fly upward. 
*December, 1953. 
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But . 


“One young iconoclast, whose name 


eludes me, fell foul of Mr. Nowell of 
Manchester. Mr. Nowell expressed a 
strong distaste for young iconoclasts 
by invoking the majesty of the law. 
The sequel is lost in the mists of time, 
but I have it on good authority that 
the Y.I. escaped the ball and chain 
only by the narrowest of margins. 

Then there was Berwick Sayers. 
Some of my young readers may have 
heard of him. Whenever the Y.I’s. 
got tired of ‘attacking Clive Bell, 
James Duff Brown, God, and such 
small fry, they inevitably turned, like 
the compass towards its north, to Ber- 
wick Sayers. Why, I do not know, . 
unless’ his ubiquity as a target was an 
involuntary tribute to his eminence 
on the part of the Y.I’s. Anyway, 
Berwick Sayers proved the most dis- 
comforting, the most disarming, the | 
most disappointing adversary. We 
smote. He smiled. We smote again, 
His smile. broadened. -He said nice 
things about us. This, we reflected 
severely, was not playing the game. 
But to this day at least one Y.I. as 
he .seres and yellows, cherishes the 
memory of many kindnesses from a 
great man. 

Those, I repeat, were the days. 
How the sparks flew! Everything we 
touched was invigoratingly combust- 
ible. Thus: a certain library issued 
an annotated list of recent additions. 


‘A Library Assistant reviewer singled 


out. one of these annotations for ` 
contumely. The librarian rose to the 
bait and witheringly suggested that the 
reviewer might oblige by re-casting 
the annotation as it ought to have 
been written. This the reviewer did. 
The librarian treated the re-cast as 
though it were something the cat had 
resurrected from the dustbin. The* 
reviewer rushed to the defence of his 


ewe lamb, For several months, open 
war raged around this annotation, 
until the editor called Time. “The 
whole affair was a mere teacup storm, 
but while it lasted librarianship was 
alive and kicking, and the protagon- 
ists burnished their flintlocks on going 
to bed, just in case, 

I had. thought such times would 
never return. And now, unexpected, 
unheralded, like the shower of curates 
in Shirley, abundance is in our midst. 
I am rebuked. But I am also charmed. 

ĮI especially enjoyed the anonymous 
writer—name please!—on library 
Lifemanship, the more so in that I 
have already made a tentative incur- 
sion into this beguiling and perilous 
genre. This young man (I assume 
that he is a young man) is gifted with 
powers of invention. He sees’ with 
his own eyes, He has Found us Out, 
He has been vouchsafed a.shattering 


ELECTION OF NATIONAL 


COUNCILLORS FOR 1954 ‘it 
Elected. No. of Votes. 
1. W. Howard Phillips 1247 
2. Miss E. J. Willson 1007 ° 
3.. A. Li Carver 895: 
4. O. S. Tomlinson ... 854 
5. Miss B. C. Clark ... 836 
6. H. Smith 813 
Not Elected. No. of Votes. 
7. J. Green gis 807 
8. A. G. S. Enser . 797 ` 
9. Miss G. S. Smith... | 749 
10. E. F. Ferry 696 
ll. E. E. Moon * 614 
12. K. A. Stockham 612 
Voting ‘papers distributed 5352 


Total Voting Papers returned 2116 
Invalid Voting Papers* v=: 106 
Valid Voting Papers counted... 2010 


*Ineligible 80, Too late 20, Unsigned. 3, 
Spoiled 3. 


(Signed) J. S. PARSONAGE, 
Presiding Officer. 


Central Library, Liverpool. 


* funny. 
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illumination: that librarianship is 
T warn him that this sort of 
visitation is injurious to sanity. On 
balance, { should think our author 
will presently be off balance. It will 
come as no surprise when: we learn 
that-he has drunk hemlock, tenderly 
administered by those pillars of ortho- 
doxy, Mr. Harrod and Mr. Cashmore. 

But I must not particularise invidi- 
ously. The whole issue was a shrewd 
and witty effort and—dare one hope? 
—a sign of the times. Notwithstanding 
the grimly prosaic character of my 
own professional writings, I am, au 
fond, all for the goat-feet and the 
antic hay. I can take a joke with the 
next man. The jokes in this number 
of ‘the Assistant Librarian were well 
worth taking. 

Middle age is a plaguey burden, 
But a few:more issues of this kind 
and I shali take it in my totter. 


OTHER NOTICES 


The Induction of the President will 
take place at 6.0 p.m. on Thursday. 
18th March, in the Liverpool Refer- 
ence Library. 


The Annual Week-end Conference 
will be held at Nottingham on April 
10th and {ith, 


Final details of these two meetings 
will be published in our next issue. ` 
Meantime, please’ note the dates. We 
hope that as many members as pos- 
sible will take ‘the opportunity of 
attending. 


A.A.L. Correspondence Courses, 
Students are reminded that completed 
application forms, together with the 
appropriate fees, for the courses begin? 
ning in March and April, must. reach 
Mrs. L. Martin, Carnegie Library, 
Herne: Hill Road, London, S.E.24, on 
or before 28th February, 1954, after 
which date no application will be.con- | 
sidered. Earlier receipt is advisable 
and would be greatly appreciated. ` 
Full particulars of the courses 
offered are given in the current 


Students Handbook. 

Revision Courses. A limited number 
of Registration and Final courses are 
available to run from March to June, 
These short period courses are re- 
served exclusively for those students 
who have already sat the examination 


Applications will be accepted up to 
one week after publication of the 
examination results, when this is later 
than 28th February. 

Fees. The fee per course is 
£2 7s. 6d., plus 10s. extra to students 
in Africa, America, Asia and Austra- 


in the subjects required. lasia. 


HOW TO BE ERUDITE AND 
SCALIGERIAN 


S. C. HOLLIDAY, Deputy Borough Librarian, Kensington, P.L. 


DO YOU KNOW that the Mandarin Chinese word daan means not only 
“ gall-bladder,” but also ‘ the inside of a thermos flask”? Are you aware 
that Rupert Brooke’s interjection in Grantchester—¢ {ĝe yevorunv— 
is an echo from the Greek Anthology? Can you dispose of a wadset? 
Do you know who put the ergot in Mrs. Murphy’s chowder?! PH wager 
you're ignorant of the fact that the elasticity and width of -your basiliar 
membrane increases markedly as you progress along your cochlea? 
Would you care to memorize that the Liber Mamonis in astronomia a 
Stephano Philosopho translatus contains strong criticism of Macrobius, 
and that Arnald Guillen de Brocar is famed for his printing of the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot? Weighty facts like these, casually brought out at 
appropriate (or even at inappropriate) moments in librarians’ meetings. 
will bring you notoriety as the Nestor of Norton Bavant, the Casaubon of 
Carsphairn, or the Lipsius of Llanerchymedd. 

You don’t want to be learnéd? You only want to write about the 
“ fiction problem ” in the Assistant Librarian? My dear fellow, there are 
limits to vulgarity! You apologise and desire to enter the novitiate? 
_ Rightly so, I think ... What’s thai? You want some assurance before 
you commit your mind to my guidence? Well, what is it? Oh, no, no! 
Absolutely no statistical work required. One must be honest in these 
matters. Speaking personally, I can’t tackle any equation harder than 
E=c?(m’——m), and can scarce tell a quantum from a quaternion. No, 
we wil] leave figures (except those figures frequently displayed in the shop 
windows of Charing Cross Road) to those accipitrine abacusses of 
Chicago. 

You have yet another questicon—a philosophical question—to raise? 
Did I understand you to ask: Why be erudite anyway? Oh, my good 
chap! My*poor, ignorant grume! ‘You must have heard of the ad- 
writer’s dream—a new slant? What we're after is a new slant—an eruditic 
lurch in librarianship. Is there any call for this leaning to learning? 
There is, indeed! Don’t you sense that a number of men are beginning 
to detect more than a whiff of paranoia in many aspects of modern 
librarianship: that they are beginning to question reputations made by 
well-advertised touches of genius such as painting a newsroom in the 
lush hue of eau-de-Benfieet Creek, by such masterly papers as describe 
the quality of manilla pockets for gramophone records or reveal how 
many books may be packed into a box of a certain size? Don’t you 
wonder if such contemptible claptrap adds up to anything at all, and if 
its perpetrators deserve the unctuous praise they receive? 

Suspicious men fear for themselves, for they are wondering if, at any 
moment, the deadly question: “Whaddya really know, Joe?” may be 
shot at them (or—-worse—at their administrative heads) from higher 
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THE WINTER EXAMINATIONS, 1953 
Tutor’s COMMENTS, Edited by O. S. TOMLINSON. 


With the exception of the Entrance Examination, for which. Mr. Corbett 
has very kindly contributed notes, all our Comments this time are provided 
by lecturers at full-time Schools of Librarianship. We are grateful for their 
helpful opinions. To forestall angry letters it must be stated that with ten 
Schools and only seven papers, someone had to be left out. So let there be 
no West Middlesex Revolt, no Border Raids and no University Uprising— 
their chance will come yet. ` 

Students with a query arising out of papers other than those commented 
on, or who wish to bring forward some point that could be dealt with in 
“ Students’ Problems,” are invited to write to the Editor, Mr. O. S$. Tomlinson, 
Finchley Public Libraries, Hendon Lane, London, N.3. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION by E. V. Corbett. 


General Comment. can always be speedily found when 

The examiners have produced an required and a degree of responsibility 
excellent set of papers. The ques- may be inculcated into assistants as 
tions, although dealing in the main they know that inaccurate or untidy 
with everyday routines and techniques, work when discovered can be attri- 
do call for a reasoned approach. buted to the actual offender. Dis- 
One would also commend the skilful advantages are the time taken in 
blending of text-book questions and stamping the book and in initialling 
those involving original thought. each process. One must decide 
More papers like this and the need to whether the advantages can be ob- 
revise the syllabus would cease. tained without an actual stamp and 
Organisation and Method. whether all or part of the information 


Q.1. Main points of difference in- 48 SuPerfiuous. 
clude no responsibility for a depart- Q.4. Basic factors are:—(1) There 
ment or building; no supervision or Must always be a sufficient stock of 
allocation of the duties of others; books available—unlimited loans are 
little work (if any) requiring technical 00t usually backed up by unlimited 
ability or qualifications; no part in book funds. (2) Borrowers would 
the selection, ordering, cataloguing tend to keep more books for a longer 
and classification of stock; little re- Period as it would be possible to have 
search work with readers; no‘responsi- ‘ite a large stock of reading in hand 
bility for cash. Alternatively, duties and visits to the library need be less 
are of a routine nature but the con- ‘frequent. Thus there would not be so 
tact with the whole book-stock is many popular books on the shelves 
wider and so js that with the public Unless stocks were multiplied, and 
at large. Among the duties which Overdues would probably increase. 
might be more fully shared are, service Again, the actual issue system might 
to readers, simple cataloguing and need revision, particularly if the lib- 
possibly classification, and assistance Tarian, or his committée, wanted a 
in marking off received books and ‘record of the number of books each 


dealing with the accounts. Tabulated Treader had. 


form of answer recommended, Size Q.5. The answer will have a 
and type of library would affect feminine bias as most junior assistants 
answer to some degree. nowadays are girls. Reasons in- 


Q.3. Purposes and advantages in- clude :—Spread-over hours; evening 
clude the provision of a uniform place work; Saturday afternoon work; poor 
in all books in which one can find salaries (without equal pay); too much 
the accession number and notation, insistence on examinations; attractive- 
together with such data as date of ness of other posts; too much routine 
receipt, vendor and price, and initials work; marriage. 
of those responsible for various stages Solutions could include:—(1) ear- 
of preparation. Thus the information lier closing of libraries; (2) better 


Supplement to “ The Assistant Librarian,” February, 1954, 
I. 


. e. . 
salary scales: or -specjal merit incre- 


ments for Entrance Examination; .(3) - 


possibly the division of library staffs 
into clerical and professional; (4y `a 
more attractive allocation of duties; 


(5) organised training scheme for- Dewi 


assistants. 


Classification and Cataloguing. 


Q.1:-4. Straightforward text-book ~- 


answers which nevertheless allow 
considerable scope for the more 
mature candidate. The statements 


contained in Q.2 and 3 need not’ 


necessarily be entirely true under all 
circumstances. 

Q.5. It is necessary in the first 
instance to describe these two cata- 
logues very briefly and in the case of 
the Classified Catalogue it should be 
made quite clear to the examiner 
what physical form it is taking, i.e. 
Subject Catalogue + Author Index 
+ Subject Index, or Subject Catalogue 
+  Author-Title-Subject Index, or 
Subject Catalogue + Name Catalogue 
(in its widest sense) + Subject Index, 
and so on. In actual fact the supple- 
mentary indexes or catalogues can be 
made to give all the information that 
a Dictionary Catalogue gives- except 
subject entries and references. 

Main points of difference then, lie 
in the use of the Subject part of the 
Classified Catalogue arranged under 
notation and the corresponding entries 
arranged alphabetically in the Dic- 
tionary Catalogue. - Again, it is some- 
times necessary to consult one or 
more indexes or supplementary cata- 
logues, with the Classified arrange- 
ment. N.B.—This question does not 
call for the advantages of the Classi- 
fied ‘Catalogue over the Dictionary 
and to introduce such a theme would 
seem irrelevapt, 

Q.6. The answer” to this question 
depends on one’s interpretation of 
Classified Catalogue as outlined above. 
The only added entry in the Classified 
Catalogue ‘proper is the analytical 
subject entry under subjects other 
than the main one at which the book 
is classified. If the question is ex- 
panded to incorporate the indexes or 
supplementary catalogues then every 
type “of added’ entry is included. 


Amount of information given in the . 


added entry depends upon whether the 
“unit” system xO cataloguing is 
employed. ,. > 


- Reference material. 


Q:1—3. Straightforward : da 
tions from the set books. 

Q.4. Books of use, contained in 
the set list, include ;—-- -- 

Oxford Companion to English 
Literature (plots, characters and some 


critical writings). 


- Both encyclopedias (brief descrip- 
tions and bibliography). 

The -three bibliographies (for - more 
current works on the novelist), ‘ 

D.N.B. (bibliography and- criticism 
incidental to the biography). 
_ Other major works which could. be 
quoted include the ‘Cambridge 
History of English Literature,” “The 
Cambridge Bibliography of English 


Literature,” and Baker’s “ History of 
the English Novel.” There are many 
others. 


Q.5. (a) for selection (bibliographic 
information):—The three - bibliog- 
raphies; 

(b) for cataloguing and classifi- 
cation; i.e. to find such particulars as 
author’s full names, date of birth, etc.; 
location of a place; meaning of a 
word in a title; nationality of a 


writer; place of publication of a 
periodical, etc.:— : 
Times Atlas; Who’s Who; 


D.N.B.; Groves’; Oxford Com- 
panion; O.E.D.; Webster; the two 
encyclopædias; Willing’ s; and, of 
course, the bibliographies. . 

If question were answered from out- 
side the list of set books then prac- 
tically any bibliographic work would 
be of use under (a) and many similar 
works to those quoted, under (b): - 

Q.6. Answer from set books only, 
seems to be limited to the following 
(individual questions being num- 


bered a, b, c, d):— 
Whitaker’s Almanack (a) (b) (c) (d); 
(a) (b) (c) @s 


Encyclopedia Britannica 
Book of the Year 

Statesman’s Year Book (a) 

Keesing’s Contemporary fs tee 
Archives (a) (b) ic) (d). 

. There are many books outside the 


set list which could be used, but the 
most generally useful would be :— 


“The Times” (a) (b) (c) (d);, 
“ Annual Register” (a) (b) (c) (d); 
“ Illustrated London 

News” (b) (c) (d); 
Wisden (c). oe 
Essay. 


No comment. 


THE REGISTRATION EXAMINATIONS 


CLASSIFICATION by W. H. C. Lockwood (Brighton). 


In this paper the examiners have 
ranged widely over their subject, have 
evidently tried to avoid too many 
questions which are mere tests of 
memory, and have mixed the straight- 
forward with the less obvious. 
Though some questions might be 
answered plausibly from one or other 
of the general textbooks, others from 
a specialized book and others from 
knowledge of a particular classifica- 
tion, there are some which require 
the answer to be assembled from 
various sources (including the candi- 
date’s own intelligence). The appli- 
cation of what the student has learned 
and the comparison of the various 
classification schemes is called for— 
discussion cannot be avoided. I 
doubt whether the paper as a whole 
will be voted an easy one, but most 
candidates could probably pick out 
six questions to answer hopefully. 

The ten questions contained in the 
paper were in two sections of five 
each, and candidates were required to 
attempt three in each section. In 
Section A the majority probably 
chose the “obvious” questions. 
These were:—1, requiring definitions 


and notes on five terms met with in ' 


classification; 2, requiring an account 
of views of Bliss on notation; and 4, 
on the need for a classified catalogue 
and a specially constructed subject 
index. Q.3 asked for an expansion of 
a stated subject (Museums), and can- 
didates were asked to give reasons for 
their selection of characteristics. 
This type of question was fairly fre- 
quent in the past; its appearance at 
the present time would seem to be an 
encouragement to the candidate who 
has studied facet-analysis in Palmer 
and Wells Fundamentals .... It 
should be noted that no particular 
scheme of classification is mentioned 
and the question does not call for 
detailed knowledge of existing sche- 
dules for museums. In answering 
questions of this kind candidates are 
well advised to invent book titles as 
examples to illustrate the various 
kinds of material which have to be 
accommodated. Perfection cannot be 
expected in the time allowed, though 


it should be possible to convey a 
knowledge of the principles involved. 
This was not a question to be 
attempted in desperation. Q.5 begins 
“ How would you class. the following 
types of books?” and proceeds to 
list seven. It looks very formidable, 
but becomes, on examination, an exer- 
cise jin common-sense, though 
Merrill’s Code for classifiers gives an 
answer for most of the problems, 
As in Q.3, no particular scheme was 
mentioned, and once again the examj- 
ners were clearly hoping to test the 
candidates’ appreciation of principles. 
The question was unsatisfactorily 
worded. It merely’ asked “How 
... 2” but one feels that reasons 
too are required as a justification for 
the methods of classing advocated. 
Section B would probably show a 
greater variation in choice of ques- 
tions by candidates, though there was 
one “obvious” question (No. 8 calling 
for an examination and evaluation of 
the methods of arranging biography 
in the various schemes) which would 
be popular. As with all apparéntly 
easy questions, however, the student 
who was aiming at more than a bare 
pass mark would have to be careful. 
A factual statement of the methods 
of the different schemes, clearly set 
out with a paragraph for each and 
with mention of permissable alterna- 
tives, should precede discussion and 
evaluation of the different methods 
recommended, Clearly the needs of 
users in the various types must be 
considered, and the relationship be- 
tween the classified order and the 
catalogue taken into account. Unless 
the answer is carefully planned it will 
appear disjointed and feeble. Q.7 
was of similar type (on the classifi- 
cation of either maps or books on 
music and musical scores), though less 
emphasis seemed to be placed on the 
methods of the schemes than on the 
discussion of the problems involved. 
The discussion in (a) would consider 
the purposes for which maps may be 
used (with attention to maps other 
than physical ones), and, in (b), the 
different plausible approaches to the 
material (e.g. composer, form, 


instrument), 

Q.6 on the necessary parts and 
features of a modern bibliographical 
classification scheme (with a com- 
sideration of the extent to which the 
14th and the “ Standard” editions of 
Dewey meet requirements) could have 
a stock answer though the ambitious 
candidate could discuss the difference 
between an enumerative and a faceted 
notation, etc. Such an  answe- 
deserves extra marks, provided that 
the danger of not stating the obvious 
is avoided. Q.9 calls in effect for a 
re-examination of Brown, a pleasant 
task, since the Subject Classification 
is certainly one of the most interesting 
schemes studied. The first part of the 
question rather begs the query “‘ What 
is the consensus of scientific and 
educational opinion?”, but the student 
will rely on Bliss’s exposition and on 
his criticism of Brown’s order. The 
second part of the question asked: 
“Do you consider that Brown has 


been fairly treated by his modern 
critics?” This was‘an invitation to 
an appraisal, among other things, of 
Brown’s idea of a Generalia Class 
(now being echoed to some extent in 
the Prels, or preliminary classes of 
the 4th edition of the Colon scheme), 
of the principle of juxtaposing theory 
and application, and the categorical 
tables (which it is now fashionable to 
regard as gropings towards a faceted 
notation). Any candidate who held 
Brown up to ridicule would be un- 
likely to obtain high marks. 

A general impression to be gained 
from this and other recent papers in 
this subject, is that the ability to recite 
facts is, by itself, a quite inadequate 
preparation for any candidate. The 
examiners are interested in ideas; and 
it seems that the work of Bliss and of 
Ranganathan (even though the Colon 
Classification is not one of the schemes 
set for special study) must receive 
the student’s careful attention. 


CATALOGUING by P. M. Whiteman (Leeds). 


An unbalanced paper favouring the 
exceptional memory and the big four: 
A—A. (five questions out of ten), 
A.L.A., Cutter and B.M., and avoid- 
ing substantial sections of the syllabus. 
Detailed knowledge of the codes alone 
could have resulted in a pass! 

Question 2 called for an account of 
A.L.A. Rules, 1949. These originated 
in A—A., 1908. Dissatisfaction with 
this led to revision from 1930 with only 
slight British participation. Prelimin- 
ary American 2nd edition was pub- 
lished 1941. Criticism of its rules for 
description led to.their withdrawal, and 
the 2nd edition, 1949, includes rules 
for entry and heading’ only. (it is 
supplemented by L. of C. Rules for 
Descriptive Cataloguing, 1949, adopted 
by the A.L.A.). Improvements on the 
joint code, 1908, include, (a) new for- 
mat, (b) rearrangement of rules, (c), 
rewording, e.g. Surnames with prefixes, 
(d) expansion of rules, e.g. Anonymous 
classics, (e) new rules for special cases, 
e.g. Radio scripts, cadenzas, film scen- 
arios, (f) changed rulings, e.g. joint 
authorship, thematic catalogues, (g) 
more suitable examples, (h) ironing out 
of L.A—A.L.A. disagreements in 
favour of American alternative, except 
that British 1908 preferences for 
Anonymous Works (Translations and 
Different Spelling) are still recorded, 


Gi) improved list of definitions, 

For Q.3 a knowledge of the Interim 
Code for Government Publications (In 
Horrocks, S. The State as publisher, 
p. 28—32) would have been useful. The 
basic suggestion here is that in a British 
library, entry for British government 
publications should pot be under 
GREAT BRITAIN as A—A. suggests, but 
directly under name of department, 
e.g. HEALTH, Ministry of. Entry for 
publications of foreign governments 
would of course be under country 
(Scottish departments included). Joint 
publications of two departments 
(covered only by implication in A—A. 
Rule 2) go under the first, followed by 
the second. (Clumsy headings result 
and some might prefer equal entry 
under each department). Subordinate 
departments if individually important 
should be entered direct, with reference 
from the superior body. A—A. is con- 
fusing on this, but in general agree- 


ment. Reports by officials and offi- 
cially sponsored reports by non- 
officials go under department. Unoffi- 


cial reports are entered under writer. 
(By A—A, all reports not by officials 
go under writer, and by implication 
reports by officials go under depart- 
ment). Official. commissions, etc. not 
covered by A—A. are entered under 
their names (A.L.A. 1949 covers 


IV 


these). Enter Acts, Bills, etc., under 
title. A—A. preferred subheading 
Laws, Statutes, etc. or Statutes. Trea- 
ties between Great Britain and another 
country go under latter. A—A. directs 
that a treaty be entered under first- 
named country. 

Q.7. A note on the parts of a 
B.N.B. entry, including those not 
covered by A—A. A few points: — 
PARTS: (a) Class heading. Dewey 
number expanded by [i] specifying 
need for further sub-division. Class 
number has value both for highly 
specific classification in the classified 
catalogue and by abbreviation (if 
necessary) on books. It sets a stan- 
dard in application of Dewey, and 
decides subject responsibility in special- 
isation schemes, e.g. South Eastern. 
Feature heading translates class number 
into words, a basis of card guiding and 


of the subject index; (b) Author head-. 


ing. All entries are based on author 
and title rules, whether arrangement is 
classified or not; (c) Title statement; 
(d) Imprint. Place, publisher, price, 
date (including month) are essential in 
a national record and for book order- 
ing, cataloguing, etc.; (e) Collation. 
Pagination, types and number of illus- 
trations, height. Cover: Sd. stands 
for “ sewed.” Complete collation is 
vital for full cataloguing and checking 
completeness; libraries not requiring 
details may omit; (f) Series note. Basis 
of series entry; (g) B.N.B. Serial num- 
ber. B53——10464 indicates item 
10464 in B.N.B. weekly lists of 1953. 
Basis of ordering from booksellers and 
for notification of library additions to 
union catalogues, e.g. Northern Region; 
(h) Contents. 

POINTS NOT COVERED BY 
A—A.: (1) Class, feature, (2) In Im- 
print, H.M. Stationery off. preferred 
to H.M.S.O. Price, month of publica- 


tion, (3) In Collation, Bibliography 
included here by B.N.B. goes in note 
by A—A. without abbreviation. 
Covering materials, (4) Serial number, 
(5) A—A. uses introductory word 
“ Contents.” 

Q.8. Author, title and main sub- 
ject cataloguing is inadequate in refer- 
ence and special libraries because it 
lacks the quality of analysis. Obvious 
points, (a) Value of author and title 
analysis for collections, e.g. plays, (b) 
Value of subject analysis of complex 
books and of periodicals to meet the 
need for up-to-date information, (c) 
Policy decision required on the extent 
of analytical work, e.g. books only or 
books and certain periodicals? (d) 
Economics. Has the library sufficient 
staff to cover the extra work of analys- 
ing books and indexing periodical 
articles? (e) What published indexes to 
books and periodicals are available? 
An adequate supply reduces need for 
extensive analysis, eg. Education 
Index, (f) Need for analytical entry is 
reduced if the subject is covered com- 
prehensively by other materials. 

Candidates should have shown. their 
knowledge of the form of an analytical 


entry. 

Q.10. Purpose of bulletin and anno- 
tation is to arouse interest in recent 
books. Without informal notes on all 
books, lists are stodgy and fail to: help 
readers to a right decision. Lengthy 
evaluative notes on few books may be 
preferred, e.g. Leeds Book Guide. Fic- 
tion: clear idea oz plot, period, local 
interest, relationship to other books. 
Non-fiction: summary of subject con- 


tent, indicating bias, standard, etc. 
- Annotation for children’s bulletins 
should summarise simply, avoiding 


evaluation; a model example is Isling- 
ton’s The Young Reader. 


PRACTICAL CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGUING 


An easier paper than has been set 
for some time. Headings for main 
entry in particular presented no for- 
midable problems, and the essential 
clues both for classification and choice 
of headings were to be found in the 
descriptions. This paper really was a 
test of the candidate’s suitability for 
employment in the everyday work of a 
cataloguing department. 

Q.1. Here the clue to the class 
number lies in the purpose for which 


by Margaret L. Mitié (Newcastle). 


the book was published—to accom- 
pany the exhibition of the Institute. 
Main entry: 701.17 Whyte, Lance- 
lot Law, ed. Imprint should read: 
London and Bradford, Lund Hum- 
phries, [c 1951]. Annotation should 
indicate scope of bibliography and 
should mention the Institute of con- 
temporary arts. 
_ Author index: Whyte, Institute of 
contemporary arts (preferably a refer- 
ence to Whyte). 


Subject index: Form: Aesthetics 
701.17; Morphology: Aesthetics 701.17; 
Aesthetics: Fine arts 701.17; Esthetics: 
Fine arts 701.17; Appreciation of art 
701.17; Art appreciation 701.17; Art 
700; Fine arts 700. 


Q.2. 
Main entry: 574.9422 Wooldridge, 
W , and Goldring, Frederick. 

Added entry: 914.22. 

Author index: Wooldridge, S 
w , and Goldring, Frederick. 
Goldring, Frederick, jt. author; The 
New naturalist; Fisher, James, ed, and 
other editors receive individual refer- 
ences to title of series. 

Subject index: The Weald: Natural 
history 574.9422; The Weald: Descrip- 
tion and travel 914.22; Natural history: 
England 574.942; Natural history 574. 


Q.3. Clue to the class number here 
is the phrase—“ designed to meet the 
growing impetus and complexity of 
present day business.” In the absence 
of -any indication of the extent to 
which this book has been adapted main 
„entry should be under original author, 
following rule 19. 

Main entry: 650.3 Yorston, R 
Keith, comp. Annotation should indi- 
cate type of reader addressed. 

„Author index: Yorston; Pullan, A 
G P » and Alcock, D 
WwW , eds.; Alcock, D WwW 3 


ji. ed. : 
Subject Index: Dictionaries: Com- 
merce 650.3; Commerce: Business 


methods: Dictionaries 650.2. Com- 
merce: Business methods 650; Busi- 
ness 650. 


Q4. 

Main entry: National book league, 
London. Annotation should indicate 
scope of exhibition. 

References: London, National book 
league see; 

A Thousand years of French books 
see (Rule 103 prescribes reference from 
name of exhibition if at all distinctive). 

Added entry: Flower, Desmond. 

Subject entry: Book rarities, 
French. 

References: Books, Rare see; Rare 
books see; Books see also (gen. ref.), 

Class no, 090.944. 


Q.5. 
Main entry: Notopoulos, James A . 
Imprint should read: 671, xiii, [2] p. 
table, facsims. 22 cm. (Duke univer- 
sity publications). Annotation should 
give author note and mention the con- 
tents of the three parts. 

Series entry: Duke university publi- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY by Roy Stokes (Loughborough). 


So long as human teings set exam- 
ination papers we shall never have 
perfection, but the last two Biblio- 
graphy papers have been as near an 
approach as we can hope to reach. 
Their strength lies in the fact that they 
have approached ever more nearly to 
“ Bibliography” and eschewed the 
purely ‘ Book Production ” aspect of 
some earlier papers. Only Questions 
7 (modern uses of offset work) and 10 
(processes of machine binding) seemed 
to keep one foot in the old camp. 

The December paper should not 
have presented any terrors to a well- 
prepared student. It is heartening, to 
note that the last two papers have each 
had a question on some aspect of the 
function of Bibliography itself. It 
may be that some candidates are over- 
looking the obvious sources of infor- 
mation. Dr. W. W. (now Sir Walter) 
Greg contributed an article to the 
Bibliographical Society’s publication 
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cations. 

Subject entries: Shelley, Percy 
Bysshe; Platonism. 

Class no: 821.77c 
The Bibliographical Society, 1892— 


1942 (1945) entitled ‘‘ Bibliography—a 
retrospect.” This should not be missed. 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia and the 
Encyclopedia Britannica both contain 
articles under the headings of “ Biblio- , 
graphy ” and “Book Collecting,” 

while the newly arrived Cassell’s 
Encyclopedia of Literature has an 
article on “ Bibliography ” over the 
well-known and reassuring initials of 
F.C.F. Not quite so simple for the 
tyro to master, but extremely reward- 
ing of study, is the paper contributed 
by Fredson Bowers in the Papers of 
the Bibliographical Society of America 
(Vol. 46, 3rd quarter, 1952) entitled 
“ Bibliography, Pure Bibliography and 
Literary Studies.” Although it has 
sometimes been the fashion to decry 
the activities of book-collectors, we 
have of recent -years had several works 
apparently directed at this particular 
group, but which will help the student 


considerably in his basic understand- 
ing of bibliography. Among these I 
would particularly recommend Chap- 
` man, R. W. and others, Four talks on 
book-collecting (1950); Muir, P. H., ed. 
Talks on book collecting (1952): John 
Carter’s Taste and technique in book 
collecting (1948) and the same author’s 
A.B.C. for book collectors (1952). 
Finally over all looms the greatness of 
McKerrow’s Introduction to biblio- 
graphy, without which there can be no 
_ understanding. Students are sure to 
find this whole subject somewhat con- 
fusing until they realise exactly what 
bibliography is and cease to regard it 
simply as a rather fancy name for book 
production. The above can be recom- 
mended with confidence, but the stu- 
dent must watch his step with great 
care. There are other publications 
which can only be regarded as traps 
for the unwary. 

Q.2 brings a reminder that many 

students become rather frightened by 
` bibliographical description. If in the 
past they have found our standard text- 
books on the subject rather formidable 
and beyond their easy comprehension, 
they should turn to the A.L.A. publi- 
cation by Paul Dunkin entitled How 
to catalogue a rare book (1951). But 
above all, no student should present 
himself at the examination unless he 
has collated and described one or two 
pre-1700 printed books. 

Q. 4, which called upon the candi- 
date to distinguish between edition, 
impression, issue and reprint is an old 
favourite of examiners, but, even so, 
it is doubtful whether the number of 
satisfactory answers is very high. Basic 
definitions are relatively easy, but the 
problems raised by them are compli- 
cated and fascinating. It is a pity that 
the most provocative treatment of this 
in Fredson Bowers Principles of biblio- 


to be widely read by students at this 
stage of their work. The general 
manuals of bibliography provide the 
necessary definitions, bu: a student will 
need considerable help in mastering the 
application of the basic principles. An 
article on the subject in one of our 
professional journals could be of assist- 
ance. In the meantime this is very 
much one of those fields in which the 
student must rely on personal guid- 
ance rather than a text-book. 

Q.9 related to the causes of the im- 
permanence in paper and students 
should realise that matters have not 
stood still since the L.A. Durability of 
paper report of 1930. Paper continues 
to have a large and interesting litera- 
ture, and in relation to this present 
problem students should not neglect 
W. J. Barrow’s pamphlet Procedures 
and equipment used in the Barrow 
method of restoring manuscripts and 
documents (1952), nor the same 
writer’s article on An evaluation of 
document restoration processes in the 
Spring (April) 1953 issue of American 
documentation. 

Although Q.6 (functions of index, 
bibliography footnotes) was recently 
covered by Numbers III and IV in the 
Cambridge authors’ and printers’ 
guides and by numerous references in 
the Times Literary Supplement, it is 
to be hoped that this question, as well 
as Question 8 (on book design of 
specialist publications), would be 
answered largely from students’ first- 
hand experience. There is still no 
adequate substitute for the old methods 
of browsing in bookshops and large 
libraries; thumbing through book- 
sellers’ and publishers’ lists; and the 
critical reading of good book reviews 
to induce the right approach to this 
subject, 

The remaining questions were rou- 


graphical description (1949) is unlikely tine and call for no comment. 


ASSISTANCE TO READERS by R. N. Lock (Birmingham). 


Q. 1. Method of training readers in 
the use of libraries must primarily 
involve definition of the kind of library 
concerned. Thu, readers in an 
academic library will need more explan- 
ation and demonstration of biblio- 
graphical guides than will those in a 
popular library. See articles by Lamb 
and Colley, L.A.R., April, 1949, and 
April, 1951. The importance of lucidly 


written printed guides to the layout of 
libraries and in explanation of the 
cataloguing and classification can 
hardly be over-emphasised. 

Q.2. Lists of recent additions may 
take the form of duplicated or printed 
lists, select or otherwise; supplements 
to library magazines; monthly or quar- 
terly printed lists with or without 
cumulations; annual or longer interval 
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supplements to printed catalogues. 
Abstracting journals also frequently 
feature some such lists. Note the rela- 
tion of these lists to existing library 
catalogues and that their style of entry 
is often adapted to popular use. The 
form of the list will largely be condi- 
tioned by the relation of library acces- 
sions to total published material; by 
the nature of the reading public and 
by the traditional policy of the library. 
Examples: Science Library Lists, West- 
minster Catalogue, Leeds Book Guide, 
B.M. Monthly Accessions. 

Q.3. Sections of community least 
adequately served are considered to be 
the serious reader; the student engaged 
on advanced work; the users of special- 
ised information. Provision of foreign 
literature in most public libraries is far- 
cical. Most effective remedy would be 
a changed policy of book purchase, 
e.g. to buy fewer new popular books 
purely for their issue value, and con- 
centrate on more permanent value. 
Complementary to this would be the 
streamlining of co-cperation schemes; 
subscription to commercial libraries, 
e.g., Lewis's; increased book fund. 

Q.4. A reader’s adviser in a general 
library is presumed to have adequate 
first-hand knowledge of existing book 
stock; therefore he must read intelli- 
gently and consistently among the 
actual books or, if this is not possible, 
reliable information about them. 
Hence a large number of book reviews, 
publishers’ announcements, and critical 
works must be read in addition to 
sound daily papers to keep current with 
events. 

Examples: Bookseller; A.L.A. Book 
List; Observer; Listener; Manchester 
Guardian. 

Q.5. Note the wording of the ques- 
tion—first six essential yearbooks for 
a general library—indicate your 
reasons for ehoice and briefly the 
scope. Choice might well follow the 
four groups, biographical, statistical, 
almanac and special almanac (Wyer, 
Reference Work). Points to notice 
will be current nature of information, 
extent of work, and the desirability of 
covering as wide a field of knowledge 
as possible. Suggested examples are 
Who’s Who, Statistical Abstract, 
World Almanac, Annual Register, 
‘Statesman’s ‘Yearbook, Crockford’s 
Clerical Directory. 

Q.7. The provision of up-to-date 
information in general encyclopaedias 
involves a statement as to their 
methods of revision and as no limit is 


placed to language, it would be pru- 
dent to list the principal national works 
and against the title’ indicate the 
method of supplemerting the principal 
volumes. 


Examples :-— 

Britannica, Continuous revision, 
Yearbook, . research service. 
Encyclopédie française. Loose-leaf 
irregular additions 

Italiana, Espasa. Supplementary 
volumes. 


Schweizer Lexikon. No new edition. 

Q.8. Similar treatment should be 
adapted to dealing with the British and 
American biographical reference works. 
No limit has been set to the number 
of beoks to be chosen, but the prin- 
cipal titles which might be expected 
from candidates would include Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, Dic- 
tionary of American National Bio- 
graphy, Who's Who, American Who's 
Who, Biography Index. Particular 
attention should be given to the sup- 
plementary sequences to the D.N.B. 
and the loose-leaf revisions from the 
Institute of Historical Research, which 
form the basis of revised articles in 
later editions. The Biography Index is 
unfavourably commented upon in 
Lawler’s book on H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany reference books. 

Q.9. It is not possible in the scope 
of this article to indicate five impor- 
tant periodicals in each of the named 
subject fields, but students would do . 
well to consult the recognised lists of 
periodicals to work out tion-familiar 
subjects as an exercise. Points to 
notice would be the period of publica- 
tion, whether popular or no, connec- 
tion if any with an appropriate 
learned society, the editorial policy as 
reflected in the kind of contributors 
and articles, the book reviews and 
coverage by any recognising indexing 
service. 

Q.10. The principal general index- 
ing services are the Library Association 
Subject Index to Periodicals, Readers’ 
Guide, International Index, More 
specialised are Industrial Arts Index 
and P.A.1IS. The type of library will 
determine very largely the choice of 
index, but it must be remembered that 
they are only valuable in relation to 
holdings of periodicals (refer to the 
weaknesses demonstrated by the 
London Union List). Few libraries 
make any real attempt at subscribing 
to these indexes, and students may well 
have found considerable diffculty in 
showing genuine acquaintance with 
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their arrangement and utility. It is 
impossible to describe or to write brief 
notes without having used the works 
concerned. 

Q.11. The operative words in this 
question seem to be “ useful methods” 
and “different types within an area.” 
Schemes which might well be men- 


tioned include the Sheffield Co-opera- 
tion Scheme, the Science Library Sup- 
plementary Lending Scheme, Subject 
Specialisation Schemes, C.LC.R.LS. 
and local schemes such as in Hertford- 
shire for co-operation with specialised 
libraries in industrial concerns. 


ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Q.i. You are called upon to 
inspect and report upon the efficiency 
of a library. Enumerate and explain 
the criteria upon which you would base 
your opinion of the library inspected. 

One feels that a student who had 
followed too closely a printed syllabus 
which tells him that “ the information 
required in this section will be con- 
fined to the United Kingdom ” would 
have met little to prepare him for a 
question on standards. Something was 
done in the field of public libraries in 
the Library Association’s Century of 
Public Libraries, and it is to be hoped 
that all tutors continue to bring this 
important publication to the notice of 
their students, even though the stand- 
ards of 1950 are now out-of-date in 
some respects. The candidate attempt- 
ing the question from a university or 
special library standpoint would prob- 
ably have even less to fall back on if 
he had relied solely on British sources. 
Is it reasonable to expect the Regis- 
tration student to know something of 
the United States Public Library 
Inquiry, the A.L.A. National Plan for 
Public Library Service or Library 
Trends of the University of Illinois 
Library School, the first two numbers 
of which contain what are probably 
the most useful statements on current 
university and special library standards 
published in recent years? Certainly 
the candidate in any way familiar with 
current American thought must have 
been in a favourable position. At the 
same time the excellent Week-end Con- 
ference Papers, October, 1952, of the 
L.A. London and Home Counties 
Branch, entitled Efficiency in the 
library, should not have been over- 
looked. 

Q.2. To what extent do you think 
it would be practicable and . desirable 
to standardize British library equip- 
ment? i 

A sound question, demanding some 
thought and not a little imagination 
on the part of the candidate. It might 


by J. C. Harrison (Manchester). 


have been wiser to consider desirability 
first of all. Standardization involving 
new equipment may only be practic- 
able if we first agree on what we want 
and so enable manufacturers to pro- 
duce in quantity 

Many candidates were probably 
tempted to vote almost unreservedly 
for standardization. One of the things 
that must have struck them, particu- 
larly full-time students and the more 
enterprising part-time students who 
had made visits to other libraries an 
essential part of their preparation, 
would be the infinite variety in the 
techniques and equipment employed in 
British libraries. Quite obviously a 
number of them are vastly superior in 
every respect and under any circum- 
stances to others designed to serve the 
same purpose. They may not be 
cheaper, but they are more economical. 
On the other hand, a move towards 
general standardization in this country 


. at the present time could be danger- 


ous. The standardization of charg- 
ing equipment in the London public 
libraries as an integral part of a system 
of interavailability will have been 
quoted by many candidates, but can it 
be seriously suggested that, because it 
would facilitate the operation of a 
national system of interavailability, it 
should be used throughout the coun- 
try? Standardization, with the inevit- 
able growth of “vested interests,” 
makes subsequent change more diffi- 
cult. To-day the Browne system of 
book-charging is almost universal in 
British public libraries, and the stand- 
ardized equipment in London is part 
of that system. At the same time there 
are some who feel the days of Browne 
are numbered and that recent Ameri- 
can experiments are worthy of more 
serious attention. That is our difficulty 
in this as in so many other matters. 
Who shall tell us the best way to do 
things in our present library world in 
which we lack any adequate research 
agency? Again it might be noted that 
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the Papers of the 1952 Conference of 
the London and Home Counties 
Branch would have been useful here. 


Q.4. Discuss the contribution which 
staff meetings can make to the admin- 
istration of a library, indicating the 
type of problem which can profitably 
be referred to such meetings. 

Again one feels that the candidate 
knowing little of recent transatlantic 
developments may have been at some- 
thing of a loss. In Public Libraries, 
April, 1952, there was an article by 
the Director of the Enoch Pratt 
Library, Baltimore, describing , staff 
participation in administration through 
meetings and committees which must 
have astonished most members of 
British library staffs who read it. There 
. was probably some confusion between 
staff meetings, representative staff 
committees and staff associations or 
guilds. The latter is the type of. staff 
organization found most frequently in 
this country and its contribution to 
administration is negligible, 

Three questions out of the four on 
Municipal and County Libraries 
devoted to finance and committee pro- 
cedure (Nos. 5, 6 and 7) suggest a cer- 
tain lack of balance in this section. 
Certainly the student who had con- 
scientiously attempted to cover the 
whole syllabus must have felt some- 
what frustrated. On the other hand, 
any reasonable course of tuition would 
have prepared him for the questions 
set. Corbett’s recent pamphlet The 
Public Libraries Committee would 
have been useful, particularly in con- 
nection with Q.6, The wording of Q.7 
might have been improved—‘“ the 
source of each item collected ” prob- 
ably misled a number of candidates 
into thinking they were expected to 
indicate the actual sources of income 
rather than the sources of the informa- 
tion the librarian must have in order 
to draft his estimates. One trusts that, 
in recognition of this, the examiners 
will have exercised. a measure of Chris- 
tian charity in their marking! 





Q.9. “The flood of literature pre- 
sents very serious problems tọ, 
librarians, information officers ands 


readers, and there is no doubt that fw 
shall have to use unorthodox methods” 
to deal with it” (Dr. R. S. Schultze). 
Give some account of the “ unortho- 
dox methods” which are at present 
engaging the attention of librarians and 
information officers. 5 
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Some of the methods of dealing with 
the` problem which one supposes the 
examiner to have been looking for are: 
compact and co-operative storage, 
hinged and rolling stacks, the greatly 
increased use of “vertical file” 
material, microcards and microprint, 
facsimile transmission, co-operative 
abstracting, systematic indexing. These 
and many others have been well 
covered in the professional press, as a 
glance at Library Science Abstracts 
for the past two or three years will 
show. One difficulty presented to the 
well-informed candidate by this ques- 
tion must have been that of deciding 
which of these methods can still be 
regarded as * unorthodox.” 


Q.11. R. Vollans (in Library co- 
operation in Great Britain) recommends 
“ that except in the London area, all 
university and special libraries located 
within the area of a Regional Library 
Bureau become participant members of 
that Bureau; their resources should be 
made available within the Region, and 
the Regional Library Bureau should be 
the agency whereby, if necessary, appli- 
cations should be forwarded to the 
National Central Library.” Discuss 
the recommendations from the view- 
point of a university or special library 
to which it might appiy. 

Little has so far been said officially 
by the university and special libraries 
on this important recommendation in 
the Vollans Report. The candidate 
attempting this question will, therefore, 
have been thrown back on his own 
resources to a greater extent than in 
the case of most of the other recom- 
mendations. The peculiar problems 
facing the non-public libraries in the 
field of inter-lending should, however, 
be appreciated by all who work in 
them and the question afforded the 
university or special library candidate 
an opportunity to show his awareness 
of them. 


Q.13. “ There is no such thing as 
‘special library principles.’ Library 
principles can be adapted to any 


library, whether it be public, special or 
niversity.” Discuss this proposition. 
We are in deep waters here, as any 


welt reader of Aslib Proceedings or delegate 
“at an Aslib Conference will appreciate! 


Nevertheless, a candidate familiar with 
the second number of Library Trends, 
recommended above, was probably 
willing to rush in where many others 
would fear to tread. 


ENGLISH. LITERATURE by Lilian-M. Johns N orth Western Polytechnic), 


‘On the whole the paper was a 
balanced one, equal representation 
being given to drama, poétry, the 
novel and non-fiction prose, although 


there was some .over-emphasis-on the. 


16th century at the expense of the 17th 
and 18th. The main weakness, and 
one which recurs constantly in the 
papers on English Literaturé, is the 
inclusion of questions “which it is 
almost impossible . for .a. student -to 
answer in the time allowed. Such 
questions as No. 4, which asked for a 
brief account of Shakespeare’s come- 
dies with a detailed analysis of one 
work, and No. 7, which required a 
critical appreciation of- Sir Walter 
Scott as poet and novelist, fall into this 
dategory. The remaining questions, 
were, apart from the time pressure, 
fair and straightforward. I shall, 
however, deal with two which seem to 
have caused students some difficulty, 
and suggest a possible answer to each. 


Q.1. What are the most important 
literary characteristics of the English 
and Scots ballads of the fifteenth 
century? 

Definition of ballads: Popular par- 
rative songs associated mainly with the 
14th and 15th centuries and dying out 
with the invention of printing. 

Types: Love ballads, usually tragic, 
e.g. Barbara Allen, Fair Helen, etc. 
Ballads dealing with the supernatural, 


ég. Clerk Saunders, Binnorie. 
Romantic ballads, e.g., the Robin 
Hood cycle. Historical ballads, e.g. 


the Border ballads. 


Form: They are usually written in 
stanzas of two, or more popularly four 
lines, with a strongly marked rhythm. 
Most commonly four and three stress 
lines alternate, the second and the 
fourth rhyming. Often there is. a 
refrain, meant possibly to be sung 
either by the audience or by a leader, 
eg. “For Pm vearied wi’ hunting 
and fain wad lie lown ’ (Lord: Randal). 
Another characteristic is the repetition, 
either in a line or a stanza in a slightly 
modified form. eg. “They had’na 
gone a mile a mile, A mile but barely 
one,’ 

! Literary characteristics : The narra- 
tive is always swift and vigorous, There 
is a tremendous power of condensation 
and economy, also great dramatic 
-force. Often there is a mounting ten- 


sion ending in a startling denouement, 
as in the ballad Edward, Edward. 
There is little detailed description, but, 
atmosphere is vividly created particu“ 


`, larly‘ in the case of the ballads dealing 


with supernatural such as Clerk 
Saunders or The twa corbies. This is 
achieved by the use of the “ graphic ” 
word, by the juxtaposition of the nor- 
mal and the abnormal and by the 
simple statement of fact which impells 
belief. A perfect example is Binnorie. 


0.6. Define, in a short essay, the 
Phases of the Classical movement in 
English Literature from 1700—1799. 


A definition of classicism with refer“ 
ence to Pope’s Essay on criticism and- 
his allegiance to Aristotle, Longinus 
and-.Horace. The classical rules— 
balance, harmony, clarity, decorum. 
The tenets of classicism as seen in the 
poetry of Pope, Parnell, Gay, Gold- 
smith, Johnson, in the prose of Addi- 
son, Swift, Arbuthnot, Johnson; in 
the drama of Addison. and Johnson. 

By` mid-century a slight change. 
Good taste the criterion rather than the 
rules of Aristotle. Seen in Johnson 
and later in Burke’s conception of the 
sublime. The first complete reaction 
in Thomas Warton. 


Growth of subjectivity, the gradual 
triumph of originality and imagination 
evident by - mid-century, bringing a 
gradual drift away from tradition and 
formalism. Evidences. of the new 
spirit in such classical poets as Gray 
and Collins who combine the classical; 
formal diction, sense of decorum, per-. 


fection of form: with melancholy 
introspection and an interest in 
Medievalism. The completely new 


type of poetry in the Lyrical Ballads. 


The beginning of “humanitarianism”. 
and the interest in the daily life as 
well as the passion for the Gothic are 
seen in prose narrative, but in the 
prose writings of Gibbon, Hume and 
Burke a neo-classicism is evident. They. 
show the clarity and passion for reason 
of -the earlier writers, but they have 
more originality and mental indi- 

viduality. 

` In drama the sentimental comedy of 
Steele," Lillo; Cumberland ousted the 
classical drama, but there is something 
of classical comedy in the plays of- 
Sheridan. _ ; 
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authority than the L.A. Education Committee, authority that will stay for 
an answer, and not accept inane, ill-expressed stuttering. What do you 
say? Should we not exercise compassion, and neglect erudition to/com- 
fort and sustain the fearful suspectors? No. Their woes are not serious: 
they have nothing to lose but their jobs. Let you and me go light and 
without care. Let us seek for pansophism, and quaff the nidnight oil. 
As Goethe might have hiccupped to Eckermann: Wo das Saufgelag, da 
die Wissenschaft. 

Where do we start? Anywhere at all, old avian—as long as we 
remember the golden rule: whatever we study and write, we nust publish. 
No unsung village Gershwins we—us for the big bright lights, for elbow- 
ing our way into the cosy covers of Library Literature and the Index 
Expurgatorius. The really good topics, such as a study of the Dusky- 
footed Wood Rat or observations on horseradish peroxidase have already 
been covered, I’m afraid (see Nature, here and there), but Fil suggest five 
typical subjects—-five “ research projects "—right away. 1. In the Ameri- 
can, or L.Q. style: To what extent do the readers of library books read? 

2. In the baloney, or L.A. Final essay style: Chain procedure as 
applicable to infibulation, with glossary and especially key. 3. In the 
very bright boy, or let us face the future with a shriek style: Branch 
libraries for earth satellites—stock, staffing and survival. 4. In the 
literary-emendatory, or T.L.S. silly season style: Was Ham.et (Act 5, Sc. 
2) fat or merely faint? 5. In the McCarthy, or here’s mud in your eye 
manner: Chaucer House and the Red Menace. 

You say you know nothing about any of those subjects except pos- 
sible conspiracy at Chaucer House? Whatever do you mean by that? 
Oh! those monthly meetings .... No, it’s not ague, I’m just shaking with 
laughter. I thought everyone knew that nothing whatever occurred at 
those meetings, though I am told that a gentle lowing was once heard on 
the first floor. You’ve been informed that a cache of weapons has been 
found in the Council Chamber? Slander, old boy, slander! They were 
only the official back-scratchers—wood and Woolworth’s, tco, I’m afraid: 
no ivory for our peacocks. 

However, to return. You don’t need to know anythirg about those 
or any other five subjects; even Einstein didn’t know aaything about 
Einstein’s Theory until hed made it up. Any subject wil do—as long 
as you’re sufficiently obscure about it. And you must make sure that the 
words you use have no connection with the tongue emp.cyed by little 
two-bit creatures like Addison, Jane Austen or George Orwell. If you 
want to get into the big time, well—take the Journal of Documentation 
for example. You write (a) “It has been pointed out ebove that the 
formulation of various categories of substantive is primari.y a device for 
displaying relationships within an ‘analet’”; or (b) “ Any sign-post is 
better than none, and inquiries in the general field of physiological botany 

. Will be better served than if the latter were simply imbedded (an 
irrelevant author-alphabetical position) amongst the general subject 
material.” That double-bang you heard wasn’t the sound tarrier—merely 
two special librarians knocking the English language, 

Nothing much to it, is there? I warn you, however, that in addition 
to all the knowledge you acquire, you must be dull, trivial, portentous; 
and possess an inch-thick hide, a superlative pair of self-advertising lungs, 
a strong (if unfounded) sense of superiority—and a damned impertinence.? 
All that'll make you learnéd; that’ll make you a scholar. I doubt if it 
will make you a librarian or a gentleman. - 

1. Probably Eratosthenes Dusphatos. 


2. As to the last quality, vide snide remarks on public Kbrarians in the correspondence 
columns of ‘‘ The Engineer,” April, 1953. 
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BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


Smita, LILLIAN H. The unreluctant years: a critical approach to chil- 
dren’s literature. 1953. (Chicago, A.L.A. (Woolston Book Co., Notting- 
ham) $4.50.). i 
Any book on children’s literature which bears the imprint of the 
Toronto Public Libraries is assured of a warm welcome iin this country, 
and this book, beautifully produced by the American Library Association, 
is a worthy representative of this outstanding system. Miss Smith 
evaluates children’s books as a part of literature and suggests, in effect, 
that their selection for a Public or personal library should be governed 
by Paul Hazard’s tenet, ‘books that remain faithful to the very essence 
of art.’ . l 
To aid selectors in recognising this quality in the few out of the many 
children’s books that are published annually, Miss Smith analyses some 
classic examples of different types ọf children’s literature, including some 
_ quite recent books of distinction such as Rumer Godden’s Doll’s House, 
Arthur Ransome’s Great Northern?, and Ludwig Bemelman’s Madeline, 
as well as the accepted classics. In her preface, Miss Smith makes it clear 
that the examples chosen are a matter of personal choice; and thus dis- 
arms the critic at the start. For it is on this one point only that-I feel 
there can be any criticism of this excellent and most helpful book. There 
is always some danger of confusion between the historic landmarks of 
children’s literature and the evergreen classics, and this book is not 
entirely guiltless of this confusion. Gulliver's travels, as Miss Smith, I, 
think, rightly says, owes its early popularity with children to the fact 
that they ‘ stumbled on it in an age which produced little else from which 
children could obtain the imaginative sustenance they craved,’ but now 
that such material is available in abundance, it is doubtful whether 
Gulliver holds the place he once held in the heart of childhood. 
Thé picture books of Walter Crane, Kate Greenaway and Randolph 
Caldecott, deep though the debt we owe these artists, are surely historic, 
rather than living, picture books to the children of to-day. J.W.B. 


Library Trends, Vol. 2, No. 2, Oct, 1953: current trends in cataloguing 
and classification; edited by M. F. Tauber. (University of Illinois Library 
School, $2). f 

This issue of Library Trends, with the exception of two chapters, is 
devoted entirely to cataloguing, and is an excellent digest of the recently 
published. literature on many aspects of the subject. Each contribution is 
followed by detailed references so that the original work or article can 
be traced. This is a book that should be studied by ail who are interested 
in cataloguing, no matter whether they are students, experienced cata- 
loguers or library administrators, 

Some chapters are useful surveys; others are controversial. In the 
survey group, we have Lubetzby’s Development of Cataloguing Rules, 
which is a good historical account of how the various codes came into 
existence. Evelyn Hensel’s Treatment of Non-Book Materials deals with 
the cataloguing of archives and manuscripts, audio-visual materials, maps 
and picture collections. The cataloguing and recording of holdings of 
periodical and serial publications has produced a great deal of literature 
judging from the long list of references at the end of Violet A. Cabeen’s 
and C. D. Cook’s Organization of Serials and Documents. One of the 
problems is the devising of a really satisfactory method of recording such 
publications as they are received, and whether. the entry should be under 
the corporate name or the title. The difficulties encountered in dealing 
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with government and inter-government publications are discussed, and 
the value and need, for microreproduction of certain documents raises 
interesting points. i . 

Another aspect of cataloguing that has occupied American librarians 
for some 80 years, and about which much has been written is cost. This 
term is used in its relation to the time taken to catalogue each item. No 
‘satisfactory method of cutting down time has been found, and it is 
obvious that if a reduction of research work in the cataloguing depart- 
ment means more research work in the reference service department, 
nothing has been gained. But cataloguing arrears mean trouble and delay 
in all departments, and so it is suggested that all works published more 
than 20 years ago should have a reduced number of subject entries. 
Foreign works should have no subject entries at all. These methods may 
help, but they are not an ideal solution. 

Co-operative and centralized cataloguing on a national scale are 
generally recognised as being essential. Lucille Morsch gives a useful 
account of the schemes that are operated in various countries. She points 
out that the disadvantages of the Library of Congress scheme are that 
because of arrears of cataloguing, there are no cards for many titles, and 
also that Congress does not have all the titles that libraries are adding. 
In all, a library can only hope to obtain cards for about 60 per cent. of 
its additions. There has been discussion about the possibility of a cen- 
tralized cataloguing office where every title added to every library would 
be catalogued. The office would procure a copy of every title. for which 
cards were ordered, and if it could not procure any particular title, then 
the library ordering would forward its own copy for treatment., This 
would be a completely centralized service, where subject and language 
experts would be employed. In spite of such a service, trained cataloguers 
‘would still be needed in the various libraries to maintain the catalogues, 
and under such a scheme it would be difficult for local cataloguers to 
obtain the necessary training. Arguments are put forward for co- 
operative cataloguing. That is to say that certain libraries would be 
responsible for the cataloguing of certain types of publications or certain 
subjects. The entries produced would be sent to a central agency for 
distribution. But it is still felt that no amount of co-operative or centra!- 
ized cataloguing can finally do away entirely with the cataloguing depart- 
ment in each individual library. 
; The three contributions that are of the most importance and. of the 
most significance to British librarians are Developments in Subject Cata- 
loging, by C. J. Frarey; Organization and Administration of Cataloging 
Processes, by A.-H. Trotier; and Catalog Maintenance, by A. D. Osborn 
and Susan M. Haskins. America favours the dictionary catalogue and it 
seems from the first of these chapters that the subject entries have been 
occupying cataloguers over a long period. The main problems are how 
can the subject catalogue be improved, and how çan its cost be kept 
down. For too long it has been a case of following suit and now it is 
time to examine into the purpose and value of every process. From this 
chapter two important points emerge: ` i 

1. The bibliography, the subject catalogue and the subject index are 
three distinct tools, each with its own function; they are not interchange- 
able, nor do they overlap. 
, 2. Libraries must decide’ whether their subject catalogues are 
intended to be (a) quick reference finding tools, (b) scholarly and exhaus- 
tive bibliographies, or (c} logical and systematic arrangements of the 
field of knowledge. 

It is only too true that frequently the terms bibliography, catalogue 
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and index are confused. It is also true that some catalogues are made to do 
the work of the index or bibliography. C. J. Frarey argues that the litera- 
ture of cataloguing does not distinguish between principles and methods: 
there is plenty of literature on technique—-how to form headings: how to 
subdivide; when to invert; how to file entries, etc.—but there is no manual 
to help the cataloguer in making the vital decision as to whether he shall 
merely record the subject stock under simple. headings or whether he shall 
attempt to reveal all that the library possesses on any aspect or facet 
of a subject. It seems that rules for forming a catalogue have been 
made without first of all defining clearly the object of the catalogue. 

The larger the library, the more important it is that this definition 
should be made and adhered to. In a large library it is impossible to 
reveal all the material on a given subject because the amount of analytical 
cataloguing required would be prohibitive. Also in a large library there 
are considerable resources in the shape of catalogues and bibliographies. 
Can it not be argued then that, in such libraries, the subject catalogue 
should be simply an inventory of stock, in which case many subject, 
references could be omitted from the dictionary catalogue? Apparently 
W. W. Bishop raised the question of the need for see also references in 
1906. Where necessary the inventory type of subject catalogue could be 
supplemented by subject indexes. 

A. H. Trotier’s contribution on the organization and administration 

.of cataloguing processes brings out the same problems that are confront- 
ing all large library cataloguing departments, namely, arrears of work 
and rising costs. American librarians have attempted to make surveys 
of the. way in which these departments are run, but the results have shown 
such diversity that no useful conclusion has been reached. It seems that 
subject specialization is to be the method of the future. In the past some 
libraries have divided their incoming material according to its form, but 
it is now thought that greater economy will be effected by the concentra- 
tion of certain cataloguers on certain subjects. On the face of it, this 
appears to be the most logical way of working. 

The suggestion of storage libraries is good and might well be con- ` 
sidered in this country.. Where the storage library serves but one library 
system, it is really an extension of the stack. It may, however, serve 
several library systems. The idea is that all little used material should be 
sent to the storage library, and should be available to all the libraries . 
participating in the scheme. The Midwest Inter-Library Center has fixed 
location for the stock deposited there; the catalogue is limited almost 
entirely to author entries, but the member libraries are notified regularly 
of its resources and additions. Such a scheme. weeds out the shelves of 
a large library, and makes for a much quicker service. There is no reason 
why a scheme should not be evolved to cover all books published before 
a certain date with the exception of certain standard works and classics. 

A. D. Osborn and Susan M. Haskins make important comments on ` 
the maintenance of the catalogue itself. It would be interesting to know 
whether any large British libraries are constantly editing and improving 
their existing catalogues. Over a long period of years errors and inconsis- 
tencies creep in; with much handling the entries become worn and dirty. 
The Library of Congress is overhauling its catalogue because: 1, changes 
in method have resulted in inconsistencies; 2, cards are worn and dirty; 
3, there are errors in filing; 4, there are mistakes in call numbers; 5, some 
subject headings have become obsolete; 6; some subject headings require 
sub-dividing; 7, many compound headings have made filing difficult; 8, 
there are insufficient guide cards. It is hoped that this editing will both 
reduce and simplify the catalogue. D.M.N. 
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LETTER TO A PROSPECTIVE 
STUDENT 


MARION WILDEN-HART, Kensington P.L. 


Dear PRISCILLA, ` 

I hear you intend to become a full- 
time library student. Before it is too 
late may I offer you the advice of 
bitter experience and ask you some 
pointed questions, 

First, what is required of you if you 
are to be accepted as a full-time tib- 
rary student? Library experience and 
‘intelligence, you will say. Your lib- 
rary experience is quite irrelevant to 
what you will be taught at school and 
is therefore hardly ‘a consideration. 
Intelligence is scorned by tutors, who 
are content to deliver their set lectures 
just once more at your expense, and 
who do not welcome any unusual 
questions. You will therefore only 
require an understanding, preferably 
sympathetic, for the full-time tutors, 
who have to teach students year after 
year without hope of any getting 
through, except the unusually dull 
who are content to think nothing for 
themselves and rely on quoting the 
examiner’s text book. Some of the 
tutors, it is true, have a conscience 
about these things, and diligently seek 
to revise their notes every year, but 
most worked too hard in their first 
year to repeat the mistake. 

s You must prepare yourself for 
drudgery also. You will be relieved 
from the drudgery of stamping books 
at the counter and the ache in the back 
of the legs and curvature of the spine 
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because the counter is too low, but 
these are minor discomforts compared 
with what is ahead of you. You will 
be required to sit until you become 
numb with sitting and certainly un- 
able to feel what you are sitting on; 
you will be required to read so much 
that you will welcome a visit to the 
printers where you will read the type 
upside down as naturally as you did 
the book in the tube in the morning; 
you will be required to write so long 
and so fast that you will be pleased to 
hold in your hand that date stamp 
that you once despised, in place of 
your sticky, clammy pen. 

But this is not all, Priscilla. Your 
brain will become a whirl of facets 
and dragon’s blood; Vollans will be 
intaglio’d on your mind for ever, and 
only your best friend will keep you 
from committing arson in every lib- 
tary you enter, or for applying for a 
ouilding permit under the Act of 1945, 
sect. 23, sub-sect. 101 (a). ; 

These are not nightmares, Pris- 
cilla—they will be reality in the raw. 
You will become madder than the ` 
maddest of your borrowers; but take 
heart—You will be on your way to 
becoming a qualified librarian. 

You will have heard of certain 
advantages—holidays for instance. 
But have you armed yourself for those 
weeks” allowed by the 
tutors, who smugly settle down for a 
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week’s holiday whilst you toil in a 
library far worse tħan your own, 
doing all the jobs left undone since 
the ‘Library Acts? And what of the 
homework, Priscilla? Does Walford’s 
Guide intimidate you? Then let me 
remind you that this is only a “ Guide 


HOLT-JACKSON | 
to the examinations”—a. fact the 
BOOK COMP ANY tae never fail to point out at he 


‘end of every lecture. And the visits, 
LIMITED Priscilla—with your notebook still in 
i your hand, and the smell of musty 

: bindings going up your nose as the 
‘librarian, reminiscing of the old days, 
proudly shows you around his base-. 


ROUND THE DIVISIONS—4 


EASTERN 


THE EASTERN DIVISION is numerically 
one of the smallest, having only a 
; little over one hundred, members, Yet 
Library Booksellers geographically it must: be one of the 
' largest, extending from Hunstanton 

and Cromer in the north, to Ipswich .` 

. and Colchester in the south, and from 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft in the east, . 

to King’s Lynn’ and. the Fens in the 

west. In the whole area there are only 

two towns with more than one hun- 

dred thousand inhabitants, and these 


MONTAUBAN are 45 miles apart. . 


Public and County 


: Librarians`in the area must. cater 
CHAMBERS, . for a. wide variety of tastes and inter- 

: ests: There are the ancient towns of 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, Colchester and Norwich, both founded 
LANCS. ' in the Roman era, the busy manu- 

: $ f facturing town of Ipswich and the 
Telephone: ‘St, Annes 575 great- University city of Cambridge; 


the seaside holiday resorts and herring 
‘fishery ports of Yarmouth and Lowes- 
toft; the bird sanctuaries of Blakeney 
and Scolt Head; the flat farm lands of 
the Norfolk and Suffolk hinterlands 
and the wide horizons and rich black 
-earth of the Fens, with its intricate 
drainage system and curious sounding 
place names. There is also the holiday 
` 13, BRITTON STREET, playground of the Norfolk Broads, 
CLERKENWELL ROAD. ECL where the most famous East Anglican 
s of them all, Horatio : Nelson, first 

Telephone: Clerkenwell 3250. learned to sail. f 
The Division is proud of the. liter- 
ary, and historical associations of its 
area. In addition to Nelson, local 
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ment room of bookcases and his ` 


home-made index! 

And finally, Priscilla, when your 
best friend has had a nervous break-, 
down, and you find someone else has 
got a crush on the same tutor as you, 


and you know you will fail the exams. , 


and no. one tries to dissuadé you— 
even then, Priscilla, your year at col- 
lege will not have been in vain. For 
at the end of all, you will be given 
at least one testimonial in place of 
the certificate you so sorely needed; 


it will read (almost certainly): “Work ` 


—satisfactory; Conduct—helpful.” 


DIVISION 


celebrities include Sir Thomas Erping- 
ham, Sir Thomas Browne, the Wal- 
poles, Elizabeth Fry, Amelia Opie, 
Brooke of Sarawak, Edith Cavell, 
Harriet Martineau, Rider Haggard, to 
name only a few chosen at random. 
Nor are the great names confined to 
the past. The present Lord Mayor 
of Norwich is R. H. Mottram, Ben- 
jamin Britton was born at Lowestoft, 
the veteran Socialist writer Fred 
‘Henderson is Chairman of the Nor- 
wich Public Libraries Committee, and 
the names of Adrian Bell, Doreen 
Wallace, Henry Williamson, Neil Bell, 


Wynward Brown, H. W. ‘Freeman, ` 


Michael. Home, Alan Walbank, will be 
well known to all librarians—and 
there are many others equally eminent 
who have. East Anglian connections. 

Enough has perhaps been said to 


discourage the apparently widespread - 


view that the Easterr Division is little 


more than a huge Cold Comfort Farm, ` 


deeply sunk in “the idiocy of rural 
life,” in Marx’s phrase, though the 


predominantly rural character of the ' 
area does create difficulties in the 


organisation of meetings and other 
activities. There is no real centre 
‘within reasonably easy access of all 
members, and tedious and expensive 
rail journeys have to be undertaken 
by one section or another wherever 
the meeting is held. However, the 
normal attendance is about thirty, 


A.A.L. GUIDANCE 


OLUME ONE OF THE 

AA.L. GUIDE, COV- 
ERING THE ENTRANCE 
AN D REGISTRATION 
EXAMINATIONS HAS 
NOW BEEN BROUGHT 
UP TO DATE WITH AN 


. EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLE- 


MENT: THE PRICE TO 
MEMBERS IS STILL 4s. 6d. 


COPIES OF THE SUPPLE- 
MENT MAY BE 
OBTAINED SEPAR- 
ATELY, PRICE 6p., POST 
FREE. 


VOLUME TWO, WHICH 
COVERS THE FINAL 
EXAMINATIONS, 1S 
STILL AVAILABLE TO 
MEMBERS FOR 9s. 6d. 


- These guides to the profes- 
sional examinations contain 
details of regulations and 
study facilities, hints for 

“students and  examinees,. 
notes, examples, study out~ 
lines: and extensive reading 
lists. Any student who does 
not insist on having his own 
working copy is doing him- 
self a grave dis-serviée, and 
may seriously prejudice. his 

chances of success. 


A.A.L. PUBLICATIONS 

MAY BE OBTAINED 
_ FROM 

TRE A.A.L. HON. PUBLICA- 

TIONS .OFFICER, CENTRAL 


LIBRARY, NEWCASTLE 
UPON TYNE 1. 





which represents a creditably high 
percentage of the total membership 
when other adverse factors such as 
differing early closing days (or none) 
and the common difficulties of short- 
age of staff are taken into corisidera- 
tion. Co-operation with the. Eastern 
Branch of the L.A. is very close and a 
number of joint meetings are always 
held each year. Indeed, a special 
feature of the past few years has been 
the practice of holding joint week- 
end conferences—one in the early 
spring and one in the late autumn. 
Each conference has a special theme, 
and alternate A.A.L. and L.A. sessions 
- are arranged with -guest speakers in- 
vited by the two sections. As far as 
possible, the location of the confer- 
ence js varied to give all members a 
chance to attend at least one each year. 
To this end the expenses, apart from 
rail fares, are kept to a minimum of 
about £1 or 25s. for the week-end, 
largely by taking advantage of re- 
duced out-of-season terms offered ‘by 
a number of hotels and boarding 
houses. The first—very successful— 
conference was in fact held at a large 
holiday camp, These conferences have 
become well-established events, and 
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have invariably been extremely enjoy- 
able and successful, affording a valu- . 
able chance for informal contacts and. 
friendships amongst colleagues who 
might normally never become more 
than distantly acquainted at ordinary 
meetings, where one has almost always 
to rush off immediately to catch the © 
only reasonable train of the. day: 
Nor arè the interests of the student: 
members neglected. One-day schools 
covering parts of the Entrance and. 
Registration syllabuses are regularly 
held at the larger libraries in the 


Division, although it has, unfortun- 


ately, proved impossible, owing to the: 
small number of students at any one - 
time, to organise regular evening 
courses, 

Isolated as ‘it is from the rest of 
England by geography and .British 
Railways, the Eastern Division relies 
perhaps more heavily than most on its 
honorary officers, who must travel 
long distances and meet comparatively 
high expenses, often from their own 
pockets. Acknowledgement must also 
be made to the co-operation of local 
staffs, upon whom largely falls the 
task of arranging the programmes of 
meetings and conferences, 
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EDUCATION AND THE LIBRARIAN 
` PETER CHURLEY, Senior Assistant, Nottingham P.L. 


THE SCOTTISH REPORT,! published in 1951, affirmed that librarianship is a 
profession. This opinion, although it was reached by a committee of 
laymen, cannot be said to be shared by the public at large. How often 
are we asked why on earth we need to pass examinations simply to hand 
out books? Recently, a high official in one City Treasurer’s department 
expressed surprise that the public libraries had graded posts, as he thought 
that examinations had to be -passed to hold positions on A.P.T. grades! 
This attitude of the general public is often matched by a sense of unease ` 
in the profession about the quality of service we are offering to the com- 
munity. A student may do brilliantly in a library school and yet be 
unable to sustain a conversation on a literary topic with an average, intelli- 
gent reader: this statement has received support from people in the pro- 
fession “ who are in a position to know the facts.”? The vigour with which 
the position’ of the graduate in the public library has been defended in 
recent controversies seems to be a further recognition that our service falls 
short somewhere. ; i . l 

The root of the trouble, to my diagnosis, is that we have clung too 
long to the conception of the librarian as a person equipped only with an 
understanding of the technical methods of making available knowledge in 
printed form. In a sense this was a reaction from the idea of the librarian 
as a preserver of manuscript and printed matter that obsessed so many of 
the pioneers of librarianship, a reaction carried so far that we have been 
dazzled by the techniques of our profession to the virtual exclusion of 
subject knowledge and “literature” in general. Our present system of 
professional education turns out persons with an extensive knowledge of 
technical methods and of very little else. Undoubtedly we needed to pass 
through such a stage, with the emphasis on technical education, and it has 
paid handsome dividends, tangible evidence of which are the system of 
inter-library loans and the B.N.B., to say nothing of improvements in the 
service offered by individual libraries compared with the position thirty 
years ago. i . 

However, having established that technical method is a sine qua non 
of librarianship, it is surely time to move forward again. We claim that 
librarianship is a profession: it will only be recognised as such by the 
public, and rewarded as such, if we offer a truly professional service. 
Technique, working in a void, we find, is not enough. To it must be 
added the capacity both to understand the problems involved and to 
discuss intelligently the subjects of inquiries. If a librarian has no: more 
than a surface knowledge (if that) of a subject, he will not get very far 
in aiding readers of researchers who look to him for help or advice. The 
problem of how to provide such a service resolves itself into-two parts: 
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how to recruit the right material and how to train it. 

It is his attitude to knowledge that is the hall-mark of the librarian: 
it is the inquiring, interested mind that we must seek to enlist. The first 
proof of this quality of intelligence, leaving aside questions of character 
and personality, is the possession of an advanced level G.C.E. Ordinary 
level tends to be an elaboration of the three Rs and little else; training for 
the advanced level, undertaken voluntarily and usually in small groups 
composed of more mature individuals, is a real bite into “ education ” 
as the university sees it. It is worth noting that without it entrance to a 
university is almost impossible. The library user will surely get better 
service from an individual with this qualification than from the same 
individual if he had spent the two years doing the routine tasks of the 
new junior. 

The graduate, as such, gives even further evidence of this quality of 
mind. The universities in "this country are turning out some 60 per cent 
more graduates each year than in 1938: to retain even the same flow of 
ability into public libraries as before the war, the intake of graduates must 
be increased by much more than this proportion. There are graduates 
and graduates, as every librarian insists; but apart from the subject know- 
ledge acquired there are other benefits that should accrue from university 
training. It “supplies a background of relevant knowledge, develops 
powers of judgment, accustoms students to handling documentary 
material, trains them in the presentation of a case and stimulates their . 
powers of appraisal and criticism.”* Librarianship, it seems to be, is fail- 
ing to obtain its rightful share of this material. And it will only do so 
if it publicizes the fact that it offers a stimulating and challenging career. 
Financial reward is not the only criterion on which graduates judge a, 
post—indeed, improving financial rewards and putting librarianship-on the 
professional map are among its challenges. 

. To advocate such recruitment is by no means to maintain that there 
will be no place in the service for people without advanced G.C.E. or a 
degree. There are many tasks' which can often be better performed by 
such persons: I do not wish to raise the thorny problem of dividing pro- ¢ 
fessional from non-professional functions, and without doubt all recruits , 
must share many of these jobs at first. But much frustration—even resig- 
nation—is caused by people feeling themselves forced to take exams. when 
their abilities lie in other directions, abilities that find their outlet in the 
many routine tasks that: require skill and dexterity. It must be made 
clear to 16-year-old recruits that professional qualification must be pre- 
ceded by advanced G.C.E.; with one-day continuation classes and night 
school the person who matures’ late can still catch up with the 18-year-old 
entry stream ‘ 

Having recruited potential librarians, we must look at the problem of 
training them. The argument of this essay rests on the position that tech- 
nical knowledge alone is not sufficient to provide a truly professional 
service, and that some academic attainment is necessary to this end. As 
things stand now only a degree is direct evidence of special knowledge. 
In a general library a degree in a special subject has only limited relevance 
‘perhaps it is the general honours graduate who is best fitted for this 
type of work. But if the graduate has taken advantage of the opportuni- 
ties offered to him by university life, his contact with the academic. staff, 
with undergraduates in other faculties ànd his wide reading have ali 
brought him an acquaintance with professional standards of thought, and 
he can both understand problems and provide helpful advice to readers 
interested in fields of study other than his own. 

The universities cannot provide all the recruits that we require for 
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professional posts, and it is unlikely that university education will be — 
much extended in the foreseéable future. In.some way we must put the 
advanced G.C.E. stream on a par with the graduate. It is, of course, 
quite impossible. to incorporate the equivalent of a degree into our pro- 
fessional examinations. But we can introduce an academic subject, in 
‘either arts or sciences, to be taken up to pass degree level. It is not the- 
desirability of such a course that would be open to challenge, I feel, 
but rather the practical difficulties involved.. For a subject to be taught . 
satisfactorily, full time study is essential. Yet it could scarcely find a place 
in the crowded syllabus of our library schools” registration course. How- 
ever, the advantages of such study are so great that I feel we must find a 
way to incorporate it. Indeed, when the proposal is examined more 
closely it will be found to provide the opportunity for bringing about 
other much needed reforms. The library schools are unanimous in asking 
for a two-year course, and in this longer period such an academic study 
is feasible. The anomaly of two levels of qualification can be ironed out 
—they would be incompatible with such a course. of training, for it could `- 
not easily be split into two quite separate halves. Finally, the original 
plan for taking the whole. professional examination at one sitting could: 
be implemented. Sat f ni 

The advantages of such a scheme seem to be overwhelming. .The cry 
of financial hardship involved by two years of full-time study, in a welfare. 
state which finances further education, will only rarely be admissible. 
There is no question about the broadening of. outlook and knowledge of 
the scope of the profession that library schools can give. The professional 
qualification will come to mean something to the general public if, in 
addition to the high standard set in technical subjects, its holders can talk 
to readers knowledgeably about their own subjects and give the layman 
“professional” high level advice. The standard will not be too hard for can- 
didates: the prerequisite of advanced G.C.E. will see to that, and evening 
classes can prepare for the course, possibly introducing a qualifying exam- 
ination. The people who manage to squeeze through the current exam- 
inations after repeated attempts, or who give up after several tries, with . 
considerable bitterness, will not find their way into the ranks of the. 
qualified—to the benefit of both themselves and the general public. The 
graduate can fit in by taking only one year of the course, preferably after 
a year or two as a junior assistant or “trainee” in a general library, and 
concentrating on the technical subjects (his degree giving him exemption 
from the academic examination). Finally, the subject knowledge acquired 
in studying for an examination of this sort will be of particular use in 
special libraries and subject departments of general libraries. - 

In short, such training would pave the way for raising the status of 
librarianship as a profession. However, neither the possessor of a degree 
nor a librarian qualified in this manner is necessarily “educated.” Educa- 
tion, in this sensé, is something which no formal study can teach. The 
Scottish report insisted, rightly in my opinion, on the need for cultivated 
persons to staff libraries and pointed out the value of personal research 
work to librarians. The inquiring intellect will not stop at a degree: 
three years’ full time study only nibble at a subject. Upon every librarian 
must be the onus of keeping up ‘with his subject—pursuing research is 
not only fascinating in itself, but it brings with it an awareness of pro- 
blems and methods of dealing with them that cannot but be of help to 
many users of our libraries. - i 

_A final word needs to be said about the possibility of taking London 
University external degrees. These are undoubtedly of high standard, ’ 
and as things stand to-day. they are an asset both to the holder, from 
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the point of view of promotion, and to the public, from the point of view 
of service.. The case for making the effort to acquire one is particularly 
strong for those who finished their schooling before or during the war 
when university education was often not a feasible proposition. But as a 
permanent method of qualification for librarians, they have little to 
recommend them. It is no light task to undertake such a study whilst 
working full time, having already passed professional examinations. More 
important, they do not bring with them the contact with professional 
- academics and other students which is such an essential part of university 
training—evening classes are but a poor substitute. Further, the years 
devoted to studying for an external degree could, perhaps, be better 
“occupied in general reading: (though. study .is a "valuable discipline). 

Although external degrees are valuable as a temporary expedient, we shall 
do better to rationalize and improve our professional education. It is 
the object of this- paper to suggest lines on which this can be done. 


wt | Cand. 8229. Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries: A Report of the Advisory 
Council on Education in Scotland. 1951. 
2 > Library Review, Autumn, 1953. Editorial. 
3 Report of the N-J.C. on the recruitment of graduates. 


THE; SECOND HAPPIEST DAYS 
by MARION WILDEN-HART, Kensington P.L. 


THE SUBJECT of Library Schools comes up regularly for discussion, usually- 
‘amongst the converted who already know the value of the Schools, but 
who wish to make them better. ‘This article is directed at those who 
need encouragement to make it possible to attend a full-time course, and 
at those who have never had the opportunity; of appreciating the Library 
Schools and who try: to discourage others from attending. It is written 
by an ex-student who has had two separate. years at a School. 


What's the Use of Library Schools? 


1. Full time study. -This does not necessarily mean the student will 
have more time to study each subject than he would if he studied one 
subject a year part-time—in point of fact he would probably have less. 
But the amount of time spent on study is not the important factor; it is 
the amount of concentration and clear-thinking given to each subject that 
counts, and it is obvious that 4 full-time course. will’ afford more oppor- 
tunity for this than a course that is held in the evening after a full day’s 
work, plus a week of spare-time study. 

2. Tuition. īït'is usual at the Schools to give students some three . 
hours’ tuition at least in each subject. This is often twice the amount a 
part-time student-will receive. In addition, individual tuition is available 
should a student find one particular subject more difficult. Homework is 
compulsory-—in most schools this is undertaken under examination condi- - 
tions, i.e., a question is placed before the’ students in class, ‘and answers 
are collected at the end of half-ari-hour. These answers are corrected and 
returned whilst the question is still fresh in the minds of the students: 
and homework is returned and gone through by the Tutor individually. 
This is seldom possible at part-time courses due to lack of time. . At the 
end of the second term some of the Schools ho!d mock examinations, 
and these are a good preparation for the L.A. examinations, particularly 
-in becoming accustomed to the strain of the time factor and because they 
are held one after another as in the outside examinations. 

3. Visits and visiting lecturers. These play an important pai in the 
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full-time course and have proved so useful to students that some of the 
part-time courses (especially the Special Library Courses) have adopted 
the idea; even though they are so short of time for lectures. In addition 
to the general visits, small parties of students are sometimes invited to 
visit a librarian at his library, for an informal talk and to see over the 
library. These students are sometimes permitted to inspect statistics, plans 
for new buildings, estimates,’ committee agendas, etc. which the 
librarian’s own staff have not had the privilege of seeing. 

Visiting lecturers are invited at fairly regular intervals to address the 
full-time students on matters directly or indirectly connected with the 
syllabus. These lectures very often furnish students with first-hand infor- 
mation which is not otherwise obtainable in text books or professional 
journals. It is good for the students to meet the ‘leaders in the library ` 
profession, to question, agree or disagree with them personally, and after- 
wards to meet them informally over a cup of tea. It is this chance for 
students to voice opinions of their own, to each other, in front of a 
meeting, or to their lecturers, that makes Library School attendance so 
worth-while; and-it is noticable that many of the speakers from the floor 
at professional meetings, or who write for the professional journals have 
at some time been at a Library School. as 

4. Facilities for Study. (a) Files of library journals. These should 
be available at any public library and can be consulted at Chaucer House 
Library or Thomas Greenwood Library, etc. But to be able to use these 
files in a lecture, or in an odd 20-minute break is a facility offered at most 
of the Library Schools, but seldom at part-time courses. (b) Displays 
of library publicity material, annual reports, plans of new library build- . 
ings, etc., received by the full-time schools is organised for the students’ ` 
benefit and forms a quick and ready means for original material—and 
how the Examiners long for this! Time is allocated each week for 
students to visit the large neighbouring libraries to study reference books, 
and some schools afford time off each week for students to specialise in 
a chosen subject—to select the books, catalogue and classify them, 
annotate them and finally to draw up a bibliography in that field. This 
is excellent experience and one that will stand the student in good stead 
when he returns to his own library. j 

These are some of the advantages that a Library School offers. I 
will now deal with the problem of: getting to the School. 


Leave of Absence. Many students are given “ leave of absence ” for 
nine months by their libraries. This may be with or without pay, and/or 
with or, without a condition that the student must return to the library 
for a specified period after the course or else repay any mortey credited 
to him by the Authority during his year’s course, or else on the under- 
standing that in payment of having his post safely kept for him on his 
return, the student will stay some little while with the Authority. I have 
never heard of a Special Library giving leave of absence nor any money 
towards expenses, but there may be one or two isolated cases. What is 
the value of leave of absence from the student’s point of view? He will 
have a post to return to after the course (usually at the same salary that 
he left at); he may get his examination fees paid for him by his Authority; 
he will not forego his Superannuation (it is for this reason that leave of 
absence is usually for nine months); he will have the use of the profes- 
sional. staff library (a useful facility for text-books in great demand) and- 
he may be able to return in the holidays to earn a little ready cash. On 
the other hand he will more or less be duty bound to return for some: 
time at the end of the course, presumably on his old salary; and may 
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have to forego a chance of a’ graded post; he will return as a junior 
assistant in the library in which ne has already had experience, doing 
the same work in spite of his increased experience, and his reborn enthu- 
siasm for librarianship may very quickly fade once he returns to the old 
routine. If on the other hand he resigns his post to attend a School, 
he will pay his examination fees (though these may be covered by his 
grant) and he will have to look for a post at the end of the year, but 
assuming the student has been on General Division (and most Registra- 
tion students will have been) it will not be difficult to obtain another 
General Division post at another library, thus gaining added experience, 
and he may be fortunate enough to obtain a Graded post. Leave of 
absence then does not seem to be an important factor in. preventing 
students who desire to-go to School from attending. 

Financial considerations. This is probably the main factor that deters 
students from enro-ling for a full-time course. . Assuming the student has 
no independent means to draw on, he will look around for a source of 
income in the form of grants. He may be fortunate and be granted 
leave of absence with. pay from his Authority, though this may be inade- 
quate to meet his expenses, His Local Education Authority may be able 
to offer him an award, and this is usually the first source to which to 
make application. If he is successful and be is over 21 years, his finan- 
cial problem will probably be settled, as most awards are £140 or more, - 
and this I found to be sufficient. foz a single person. for the nine months. 
(If married he will receive correspondingly a higher grant), If the student 
is under 21, but is independent, his case is more difficult because even 
should he receive an award from his Local Education Authority, it will 
only be in the nature of £80: itis here that the student will have to use 
his head as a librarian! In the recent publication Trusts.and founda- 
tions: a select guide to organisations and grant-making bodies operating 
in Great Britain and the Commoiwealth, compiled by G. W. Keeling 
(Bowes & Bowes, 1953) there is an alphabetical list of possible sources 
for him to choose from. There is a classified index at the end to facilitate 
‘the finding of a likely body to which to make application. There are 
‘quite a few such bodies listed in this book that are willing to help 
librarians financially through a course of training and others besides 
myself have received help from such bodies. In addition, Whitaker’s 
Almanack lists a few such bodies under the section Education (p. 551 
of the 1954 Library Edition), but there are still some grant-making bodies 
who are not listed in either of these publications, many of them local 
trusts for students living in a particular area, and these can only be 
sought out locally. There are also sources that will loan money free of 
interest to students. These include: — 

-The Library Association’s Mitchell Memorial Fund; Central Employ- 

ment Bureau Loan Fund; ard the Gentlewomen’s Employment 

Association Loan Training Fund. 

Conditions as to repayment vary ard students ‘are advised to contact the 
organisations concerned direct. 

Conclusion. Attending Library School does not ensure a pass in the 
examinations, and it means hard work. But with the will to pass and 
therefore the will to work reasonably hard, it will give a student a fighting 
chance, and whats more importan? it will equip him for Librarianship 
(whatever the results of the examiration) far more than part-time study 
will. It will open up-contacts in tbe profession for the student, and will 
therefore offer and promote more <nterest in the profession, it will give 
the student friends in other libraries and he will have a fine year to 
remember. ; 
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EXAMINATIONS AND RECRUITMENT 
by E. v. CORBETT, Borough Librarian, Wandsworth. 


A VERY considerable amount of both time and monéy-must be expended 

annually by young’ women assistants in attempting to qualify as Char» 

tered ‘Librarians, ‘and much of such expenditure must be useless, judging © 

from examination results. Over-emphasis on examinations at junior level 
` might also be responsible for some of our difficulties in recruitment. 

In recent years we have been able to recruit comparatively few male 
juniors to the public library service, and the professionis becoming more 
and more a female prerogative (perhaps it should be added that in my © 
opinion the girls do the work equally satisfactorily). Unfortunately from 

“the libraries point of view (fortunately, we hope, from the girls’), it is 
usual for them to leave after a few years to get married. During these 
years it appears common practice to instil the idea into the.girls that they ` 
are all budding Chief Librarians or at least Senior Assistants, and. that it 
is imperative that they should immediately endeavour to qualify as Char- 
tered Librarians.’ We might all receive something of a shock if we had 
figures available to show just how many of these young girls did in fact — 

` ever become A.L.A.s and how few-of them still remained in the profes- 
sion’ after ten years’ service. In the meantime hundreds of them each 
year continue to spend hours and hours in a half-hearted kind of study 
and in attending. classes in librarianship, expending quite sizeable sums 
in examination ‘and class fees. To what purpose is this time, energy and 

cash expended? 3 — i ; : ; ; a 
` Where a girl'is, of her own free will, keen on making librarianship a 

- career, or, where she thinks the A.L.A. a worthy form’ of insurance against 


spinsterhood, let us encourage her by all means, but in spurring on every - l 


girl to sit for the examinations it may be that-professionally we are. pur- 
suing a mistaken policy and one not entirely in our°own interests. In the 
‘first place, the examiners continually tell us that the number of failures 
in the examinations is largely due to lack of serious study (there may also 
be a very real disinclination’ for examinations). Thus to insist on exam- 
inations for all merely wastes the candidates’. time and money: and adds 
to the L.A.’s difficulties and:expenditure in arranging such examinations. 
Secondly, failure inevitably leads to frustration, and the assistant ulti- 
mately seeks pastures new. My own experience is that many of the best ` 
junior assistants (i.e. those with.a practical approach to the job)-afe to 
be found among those who fail to pass Entrance, or having done so, find 
Registration too mich. Their ultimate departure from the profession is a 
distinct loss to their respective libraries and lack of continuity of service 
reduces the efficiency of routine duties on an ever-increasing scale. 

A policy might’ be considered whereby we: should encourage by every _ - 
means possible each assistant. who genuinely wishes to qualify, while at 
the same time making clear that no opprobrium. would be attached to 
lack of such ambition on the part of girls who regard librarianship as a 
congenial and worthwhile occupation to be followed until the right man 
comes along. © ~. < car : 3 cee 

It is also palpably unjust that the girls who do exactly the same work 
as their male colleagues should be dénied equal remuneration. We should 
endeavour to press, by all means at our disposal, for equal pay for men 
and girls at General Division level and furthermore urge promotion from. 
General to, Clerical Division (again, with equal’ pay) once the maximum 
of the former grade has been reached, subject to a satisfactory report 
from the Chief Librarian, a scheme suggested by that now operating for ` 
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shorthand- ists in the London area. 
A plan such as that proposed should: PE improve the staffing 
` of our libraries at junior level. It would stop the drift to better-paid 
employment of girls unable to live on present salary scales and. would 
remove the ever-present dread of examinations from those who have no 
aptitude for them. At the same time it would save both the candidates 
‘and the L.A, useless effort and expenditure.’ The keen junior would still 
enjoy the same opportunities for advancement as at present, and tutors 
and examiners would be freed from teaching and examining assistants 
who have, right from the very start, no chance of becoming Chartered > 
, Librarians. This suggestion is put forward in the hope that the opinions 
of junior assistants may be forthcoming in this journal. The A.A.L. 
might also consider whether it- might be worth while to analyse their 
own records to show how many female assistants: enrolling for the 
Entrance Examination correspondence courses qualify as A.L.A.s within, 
say, five or six years, and how many of them still remain in the profes- 
sion at the end of this period. The results shou!d certainly be of interest 


to all concerned with the problems. of examinations and recruitment. 


ONE OF THE 58 % * 


Fifty-eight per cent. of candidates 
fail the Entrance Examination, and 
there is much learned discussion as to 


whether the fault lies with the candi- . 


date and his method of study (if any) 

or with the. various types of training 

designed to assist in his endeavours. 
It is suggested that some disinclina- 


tion to study may be due to the fact- 


that school leavers find widening inter- 
ests. Why not, indeed? I for one 
wish to enjoy a full life and at the 
same time earn a living without 
worrying my head as to my financial 
prospects in five or six years’ time. If 
I choose library work ın preference to 
other employment, it is because it 
seems to me to be a pleasant sort of 
job. I like mixing with all sorts of 
people and ‘using my intelligence to 
the best of my ability, and curicusly 
enough, I like books, both handling 
them and reading them. 


I am old enough now to know that 


what I want to do one of these days 
is to be a housewife. It isn’t any use 
telling me now that in the distant 
future I may be thrown on my own 
rescurces—presumably after 
lost the breadwinner—and that an 
A.L.A, will enable me to support my 
fatherless children. It would be just 


*Based on a recent article in the 
Lancashire County Library Staff Guild 
Bulletin. - 
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as convincing to tell me that I ought 
to learn to write with my toes because 
I might lose the use of my hands 
some day. 

I don’t. want to take any examina- 
tions and only do so because I am, un- 
fortunately, not the martyr type, and 
to take examinations seems to keep 
everyone else’ happy, produces a cer- 
tain ¿amount of sympathy from fellow 
sufferers and, no doubt, a glow of 


` virtue when I fail in the breasts of the 


careerists. Can anyone say that there 
is no place for me in library work 
because I do not wish to addle my 
brains with obscure facts that I shall 
never need? i 

ıI ‘can still make tea and wash the 
cups, and repair books and cope with 
a busy counter and its normal queries 
without having to know how many 
lumens illuminate the shelves or how 
many Cubooks make a dozen, and 
many people will no doubt be 
astounded to know that I have never 
yet been asked at the counter for the 
Book of Kells and only a few times 
for Beowulf, i 

Qiuite seriously, we know. that many 
American libraries - have both profes- 
sional and non-professional staff, but 
this 'is not just another American idea. 
It has been suggested in this country 
for many years 


That’s what I want to be... 
"A NON-PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANT. 


i 


BANISH THE ISSUE DESK 


By FRANK JENKINS, 
Assistant, Middlesbrough P.L. 


THE ONLY argument for having quali- 
fied assistants in the public library ser- 
vice counter is that the reader directs 
his enquiries there, whereupon iftex- ' 
perienced juniors would give willing 
but ineffectual assistance, causing the ` 


frustrated reader to. leave certainly 
dissatisfied and probably annoyed. 
This does happen frequently, of 


course, but the solution lies not in the 
incarceration of valuable staff in the 


issue desk, to spend much of their 
time in searching through wooden 
trays for borrowers’ tickets, which 


hardly calls for either intellect’ or pro- 
fessional education. The more busi- 
nesslike solution is for the counter staff 
to direct the enquirer to the Readers’ 
Advisory staff, engaged in the arts of 
librarianship—interpreting the book 
stock on behalf of the reader, com- 
piling bibliographies, assembling pur- 
posive displays and exhibitions, guid- 
ing the public through the apparently: 
incomprehensible mazes of classifica- 
tion and cataloguing, and guiding the 
even growth of subject representation 
in liaison with the book selection staff. 
Accessioning, classifying and cata- 
loguing might be regarded as the 
technicalities of librarianship. Counter 
work'is a necessary adjunct. 

The major reason why the public 


` fail to give us full recognition as a 


profession is that they have always 
been met by a massive wooden struc- 
ture on entering a library, and have 


CRAMERS 
for MUSIC 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 
AND MUSIC BINDING 


139, New Bond Street 
London, W.1 


Xr Special Music Enquiry Bureau 
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.obviously appea- 


perceived within it the ticket searchers 
and fines collectors. To the public 
these are librarians. A staff of quali- 
fied assistants solely engaged in biblio- 
graphical research on their behalf will 
more professional 
and intelligent than those exchanging 
books for tickets. 

As professional staff require graded 
posts, it is not economical practice to 
have them spending a great deal of 
highly paid time on counter duties, 
whilst the many aspects of pure 
librarianship remain untouched. Quali- 
fied- librarians find it extremely irk- 
some to perform continuous counter 
work, when their training enables 
them to appreciate the finer and-more 
interesting aspects of their work, The 
counter must, of course, have its staff, 


„until some genius devises a ticket find- 


ing machine to take their place. Why 
not emulate ou: Transatlantic col- 
leagues and employ part-time clerks 
to do the purely mechanical work of 
extracting tickets and shelving books? 
And why not end the domination of 
lending libraries by those oppressive 
desks, by banishing them to halls or 
lobbies, where the “first impressions’, 
so laboured in examination questions, 
would possibly affect less the subse- 
quent impressiors of the service, 
received in the library proper? 

If we want the public to appre- 
ciate the standard of education and 
efficiency required of a chartered 
librarian, and his potential value to 
them, we must not allow him or hor 
to be thorght of merely as the bowed, 
bored and bleary person who gropes 
for tickets. 





It is objective, 
concise, 


always up-to-date 


meaning KEESING’S of course] _ 


The Reference Tool of our day 





E BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


SmiTH, F. SEYMOUR. What shall I read nead next? a personal selection of 20th 
. century English books. ' 1953. - (C.U.P. 10s. 6d.). 


McCoLvin, LIONEL. The personal library; a ' guide for the sae Cal 1953. 
, (Phoenix House, 9s. 6d). 

. The complexity of modern life leaves iss enough time for reading, good- 
ness knows, and the average librarian is kept hard at it keeping up with current 
publications let alone making extensive excursions into the literature of preced- 

‘ing generations. For this reason we welcome the appearance of two small 
volumes, each by an author who knows plenty about books and who wishes to © 
encourage, advise, tantalise and gùide us in our search for book. knowledge. 


Mr. Seymour Smith’s work lists nearly 2,000 books published since 1900 
and, for the assistant whose book knowledge of the first three decades of the 
present century is sketchy, it is certainly well worth study. “ Reads like a boy’s ' 
adventure story . . . takes a place amongst the great books of travel”; “ some- ` 
thing to recommend, but never to borrow or lend”; “ although the compiler 
thinks this one of the best novels written during the war years, it must be 
admitted that to some critics it was the author’ 5 worst”—such notes cannot fail 
to awaken our interest. 


Bearing in mind that seven out of every ten demands made upon’ us by 
our public are for novels, it is pleasing to note that over one quarter of Mr. 
Smith’s book deals with, fiction. And whilst he lists much that is from the “top 
drawer,” such perennial favourites as’ Bulldog Drummond, Sanders of the River - 
and’ Dr. Syn are not considered too lowly to' deserve mention. 


_ Mr. McColvin’s latest book, is a comparatively slight work (152 pp.) and, 
despite its undoubted merits, is unlikely to rank amongst his best. Having stated 
that he is not attempting to give lists of best books, the author nowhere, forces 
individual books to our notice with the compelling force of Mr. ‘Smith; he 
gently prods us with such phrases as “we should note”, “ I would select for 
your consideration,” or “ one must not forget.” Since Mr. McColvin aims to 
suggest types of books rather than individual titles, it is, perhaps, rather. unfair 
ta complain of the lack of annotation where titles are mentioned, but this factor 
‘does seriotisly limit the usefulness of the book. It is particularly noticeable in ` 
the chapter dealing with fiction—a woefully brief one—which consists mainly of 
lists of representative groups of novelists, presented, as the author admits, “with 
great trepidation.” 


Viewed as a possible referende tool, The Personal Library makes no preten-" 
tions in that direction and its lack of author index renders it unsuitable for the 
reference department. Mr. Smith, in his introduction, hopes that his book will 
-be of some use as a desk book for librarians and booksellers, and that it may 
find some use as ‘a stock check-list. Librarians weaned on Dewey may 
find the arrangement (similar to that used in'’An English Library) a little strange 
at first. One might hardly expect toi find the astronomical works of Sir James 
Jeans in the section dealing with. Philosophy, and Religion, whilst Guy Gibson’s - 
Enemy Coast Ahead finds a strange bedfellow in Geldart’s Elements of English ` 
Law! Nevertheless, the provision of good author and title indexes largely over- 
comes this drawback and, together with the: handy list of publishers’ addresses 
also includéd, should help to make this little volume a useful addition to the 

: petsterice library or Readers Adviser’s desk. « 


P. D. POCKLINGTON. 
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THREE NATIONAL MEETINGS 
will be held during the next 

three months. In order that 
you may have ample time to ` 
make your arrangements, 

details of all three are set out 
in this leaflet, which also 
"includes three tear-off slips on 
which to notify your intention 
of attending. 


« 
2 


Please be sure to send the 

_ appropriate slip to the appropriate 
address by the appropriate date, 
and enclosing, where necessary, 
the. appropriate deposit. 


We look forward to seeing you 
at one, at least, of these 
meetings. You can be sure of 
an interesting and enjoyable 
experience. 


2 


š : 
Inaugural Meeting and Induction of the President 
to be held at Liverpool on Thursday 18th March., 


PROGRAMME. ` 


2.30 p.m. Assemble at the Central Reference Library, William Brown Street, Liverpool 3. 
2.45—5.0 p.m. The following visits will be arranged :—- í 
(a) To the Liverpool Reference Library, including the Technical Library and 
the newly opened Record Office. 
(b) To the Liverpool University Library. 
(c) To certain branch libraries of the Liverpool Public Libraries system. 
5.0—6.0 p.m. Tea in the Oak Library, Liverpool Reference Library. 
6.0 p.m. Induction of the President, Mr. J. S. Parsonage, F.L.A., and the Presidential 
Address. In the Hornby Art Library, Liverpool. 


SOO AO OE IO IE AO A OO ETON OO O AS NI AO ON OT ON AL AAO ION A tO tat aes 
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Sth Annual Weekend Conference. 


to be held at the Florence Boot Hall, University Park, Nottingham, 
Friday to Sunday, 9th—J1th April. 


Theme: THE READER AND THE BOOKISH MANNER. 
Leaders: D, I. Colley, S. C. Holliday, W. Howard Phillips. 


The subject under discussion will be the service to readers in libraries of all kinds, 
with the particular object of reducing principles to practice. It is hoped that by 
bringing together interested practitioners to discuss this matter some useful 
proposals and conclusions will emerge. - 


, PROGRAMME, 
Friday, Dinner, reception, and social evening. 
Saturday. Morning and Evening Sessions. Choice of afternoon visits to a wide range of 


- libraries. i 
Sunday. Morning Session. Afternoon Genefal Session at which the conclusions of the 
Syndicates will be presented and discussed. 


Additional visits to libraries on Friday afternoon and Monday morning may be arranged 
on request.. ‘ at 

The cost, including Conference fee, accommodation (from dinner on Friday to tea on 
Sunday), and transport for visits, will be £3. There will be a Conference fee of 5s. for a 
very limited nuniber of non-residents. 

It should be stressed that the greatest benefit of the Conference accrues to those who 
not only ‘attend the Sessions but also take part in the informal discussions which follow, 
and in the contacts which are then made. 

Final details, including descriptions of the libfaries which may be visited, will be sent 
to all who ‘complete the form opposite. 
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Annual General Meeting 
to be held at Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, W.C.1., on Thur’day, 20th May. 


The meeting will be preceded by a visit to the matinee performance of the current 
Shakespearean production (title not yet announced) at the Old Vic Theatre, and tea at the 
Thames Side Restaurant on the 1951 South Bank site. 

Transport will be arranged from the restaurant to the headquarters of the Library 
Association, where the Annual General Meeting will begin at 6.45 p.m. 

After the business meeting, Mr. J. G. O’Leary, Borough Librarian of Dagenham, has 
been invited: to speak. Mr. O’Leary is one of the most stimulating, witty and forthright 
speakers in the profession, and we may expect his talk to provide a fitting climax to a 
memorable day. a ‘ 

The total cost for those taking part in the afternoon programme, will be about 10s. 


A number of members of the Greater London Division will be glad to help their 
country colleagues by providing overnight accommodation before and after the Annual 
Meeting, ifi required. Please make your wishes clear when completing the form opposite. 


To Miss G. S. Smith, F.L.A, 
` Reference Library, ° 
~- William Brown Street, bd 
Liverpool 3. 


I intend to be present at the Inaugural Meeting at 
Liverpool on March 18th. During the afternoon I 
wish to participate in visit (a), (b). (c).* ‘ 
: *Delete whichever do not apply. a 


Name 
Address 
Library 


This notification should reack Miss Smith not later 
than March 11th. 
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To The Conference Secretary, 
Miss L. E. Green, A.L.A., 
County Library, County Hall, ` 
Trent Bridge, Nottingham. 


7 naan arr aAa AA AN na ANa ANa A aaron peasant aar> Nae ^ aa A 


FRI RII NIN FEI FEF FI IN IN Y 
£ 


I wish to reserve a place at the A.A.L. Week-end ' 


é Conference, from April 9th—11th. I enclose 10s. deposit 
(not returnable). 

, j .  _[ shall require additional accommodation on Sunda: 

; $ night. (Cross' out if not applicable). : 
; Name 
É , Address 
yy 2 A 

April 9-44 $% Library 
Se This form should be returned as soon as possible, as 
j the number of places is strictly limited. 
z $ To Mr. W. G. Smith, A.L.A. 


Tooting Branch Library, 
Mitcham Road, 
London, S.W.17. i 


I wish to take part in the af ernoon programme on 
Thursday, May 20th. I enclose 3s. deposit (not return- 
able). 

. I should like to stay with a member of the Greater 
London Division on the Wednesday/Thursday night.* 
*Cross out if not applicable. 


Name 


Address 


Hay 20 Library 
Please return this form as soon as possible so that 
sufficient theatre tickets can be obtained. 
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COUNCIL NOTES 


JANUARY 21. 


EVEN THOUGH he: has had the oppor- 
tunity of sitting in the Council for a 
year knowing of his impending pro- 
motion, it must be quite an experience 
for a new President to look down from 
the rostrum for the first time and see 
before him quite a large body, con- 
sisting as-it must of an appreciable 
proportion of new members who will 
need his guidance, and an equally large 
number of those who are no strangers 
to points of order and other presiden- 
tial pin-pricks. However, Mr. J. S. 
Parsonage, of Liverpool, having been 
“introduced” by the retiring President, 
Mr. Taylor, did not appear to be at all 
perturbed, and proceeded with the 
agenda in a most workman-like fashion. 

The minutes and matters arising 
having been disposed of, the Council 
proceeded to re-elect Mrs. Martin as 
Honorary Education Secretary, Mr. 
Broome as Honorary Membership 
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Secretary, and Mr. Mann as Honor- 
ary Publications Officer, but deferred 
until the next meeting the question of 
appointing an Honorary Assistant 
Secretary (a post they had decided to 
create for this year in view of the fact 
that the present Honorary Secretary 
has passed the last milestone on the 
road leading to his garden and the 
chessboard)? Miss E. J. Willson was 
re-elected Chairman of the Council. 
Readers of these notes will remember 
that the A.A.L., wishing to share the 
burden which had been borne by other 
Sections and Branches of the parent 
Association during 1953, had returned 
£100 of its capitation grant to the 
Library Association. We were in- 
formed that the Library Association 


` Council had been extremely gratified 


to hear of the gesture and had ex- 
pressed their appreciation. The Council 
then proceeded to appoint its Com- 


mittees—Press and Publications, Edu- 
cation and Library, and Finance and 
General Purposes—for 1954. This is 
usually a formality: Divisions with 
more than one representative endeavour 
to spread their Committee coverage as 
far as possible, and members of the 
Council usually find themselves serving 
on the Committee in which they have 
the deepest interest. However, on this 
occasion, someone had noticed that 
five of the six National Councillors 
wished to serve on the Education 
Committee, and thought they ought to 
be equally divided amongst the three 
Committees. As is usual on such 
occasions, the Council reached an 
agreeable compromise, at least for this 
year. The Council then adjourned to 
enable the Committees to meet. 

On reassembly, the Honorary Editor, 
supported by Miss Edwards; the 
re-elected Chairman of Press and 
Publications, reported the impending 
publication of Mallaber’s Primer of 
bibliography, progress towards a new 
edition of Sequels, and a revision of 
the A.A.L. Guide. The Committee 
had also considered a detailed memor- 
andum on publication policy prepared 
by the Honorary Editor, and Divisions 
were asked to make firm proposals 
before the next meeting. 

Mr. Tomlinson, another re-elected 
Chairman, seconded the Education 
Committee’s reports and recommen- 
dations, which had been introduced by 
Mrs. Martin. These were largely con- 
cerned with correspondence course 
arrangements, although they, too, had 
considered the Honorary  Editor’s 
memorandum on publishing, and, in 
the light of the experience of tutors, 
had suggestions to make which will be 
considered by the Press and Publica- 
tions Committee. 

When the minutes of the Finance and 
General Purposes Committee were 
called for, it seemed strange, after so 
long a time, to see the familiar figure 
of Mr. Bristow, now Vice-President, 
in the place often referred to, in jest, 
as the Opposition bench. However, 
his successor in office, Mr. Hudson, 
demonstrated that after a -year as 
Assistant Honorary Treasurer he had a 


more than adequate grasp of the com- 
plexities of finance and statistics with 
which the Finance and General Pur- 


. poses Committee seem inevitably to be 


involved. The immediate Past Presi- 
dent, Mr. Taylor, in his new réle as 
Chairman of this Committee,. seconded 
the adoption of the minutes. The 
Committee's main work had been to 
consider the annual financial statement 
in detail, and recommended its accep- 
tance ‘as part of the Annual Report, 
which will be submitted at the Annual 
General Meeting. . 

The Council then returned to its 
own main agenda and approved the 
draft Annual Report, which will 
appear in the next issue of the Assistant 
Librarian, atranged its future meeting 
dates and approved the arrangements 
made :by the Liverpool Division for 
the Presidential Induction, which will 
be held in Liverpool on March 18th. 

It is hoped that the same énthusiastic 
reception will be given to the arrange- + 
ments for the 1954 Week-end Con- 
ference as has been our fortunate 
experience in the past, and that you . 
will make good use of the form which 
is being sent out with this issue. 

This issue also contains the formal 
notice for the Annual General Meeting, 
to be held this year in London on 
Thursday, May 20th, and a bumper 
attendance is hoped for. Indeed, most 
members of the Council go beyond that 
and hope the formal business will be 
supplemented by some controversial 
motions. In past years, motions have 
usually been restricted to alterations in 
rules, and it seemed to be the majority 
opinion ‘that these are, at the best, 
necessary evils. 

The Council representatives having 
given their reports on the meetings of: 
the L.A. Council and Committees in 
November, 1953, the G.L.D. was in- 
vited fo comment on the desirability 
or otherwise of making an inquiry into 
the possibility of standardization of 
methods and stationery, and then, hav- 


- iag decided to keep under close review 
* the effect of the recent N.J.C. circular 


on the recruitment of university gradu- 
ates, Council thought that it was about 
to rise. But no. 


The President found himself ‘for the - 
first time on the receiving end of a: 


point of order: a point of order which 
must have been unique in the experi- 
ence of many of those present. It 
seemed that in the Education Com- 
mittee there had been some discussion 
on the Committee’s previous decision 
to insist that correspondence was an 
essential part af =a correspondence 
course, and that students ‘who failed to 
return written work would not receive 
further lessons. Because he is violently 
opposed to this, Mr. 
moved that a statement of this policy 
should be included in all publicity for 
correspondence courses—with -the 
avowed intention of making use of the 
published statement: ecause he 
equally firmly agrees with the policy, 


Mr. Moon had a more obvious reason ` 


Phillips had 


for seconding the motion. However, 


-as this did not,-in fact, mean anything 


new (because it was being done 
already), it had not beer. recorded as a 
formal motion, and had not been in- 
cluded in the Minutes, nor had its 
omission been noted when the Minutes 
were presented to the Council earlier 
in the proceedings (even W. Homer 
Phillips nods; but not very often). Mr. 
Phillips and .Mr. Moon, for their 
diverse reasons, now wanted the minute 
added to.the record, and Mr. Tomlin- 
son, the Chairman, was quite willing 
that this should be done, and eventu- 
ally what had seemed very complicated > 
was made to appear easy by the Presi- 
dent, The next cry was “ Who goes 
home?” The writer’s train had gone-— 
perhaps the Sheffield train had. gone, 
too. : W.T. 


THE Aromic WEAPONS RESEARCH ESTABLISHMENT, ALDERMASTON, Berks, invites 
applications for the posts of: (1) Librarian and (2) Assistant Librarian in the 
Technical Library. Candidates for Librarian should have a pass degree in science 

‘ subjects or a library qualification, coupled with experience in a technical library. 
Candidates for Assistant Librarian should have. Higher School Certificate or 
equivalent in science subjects and some technical library experience. The salary 
ranges are: £928 rising to £1 091 for Librarian, and £650 rising to £800 for 
Assistant Librarian. Housing accommodation will be available within a reason- 
able period for the successful applicant, if married. Application to the’ 
Administrative Officer (Recruitment), Department ‘of Atomic Energy, AWRE 
Aaguankton, Berkshire, quoting Ref. 17/WGE. 


ANNUALIGENERAL MEETING, 
1954 


Preliminary Notice. 


The 1954 ANNUAL GENERAL 


MISCELLANY 


Library Association Prize Essay 
Competition. The subjects for this 
year’s competition will have been 
announced in the Febriary issue of 


the Library Association Record. Any 
member of the L.A. may take part, and 
it is hoped that the prize of £10 will 
provide added incentive to librarians 
to make a serious contribution to pro- 
fessional literature—incentive which 
has been so sadly lacking since the 
essay ceased to form part of the Final 
Examination. 


Assistant Librarian. Some copies 
of the 1953 title-page ard index were 
inadvertently distributed to members 
as well as to subscribers, and remain- 
ing stocks are inadequate to meet the 
demand. Will members who ‘have 


i 


MEETING - will be held in 
Chaucer House, Malet Place, 
London, W.C.1., on 20th May, ` 
1954, 


Notices of motion for this 
meeting must be submitted in 
writing to reach me within 
12 days of the publication of 

- this notice. 


W. ‘Tynemouth, 
Honorary Secretary. 


Central ‘Library, 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 





s 
received indexes which they do not 
need please send them ta the Hon. 
Publications Officer, who will be glad to 
refund postage. 

The Hon. Publications Officer is 
grateful at all times for unwanted 
copies of the Library Assistant and 
Assistant Librarian. At present there 
is urgent need for extra copies of. the 
January and September-October issues, 
1953. It would be appreciated if the 
A.A.L, representative in each library 
would gather up any spare copies of 
these or any other issues, and send 
them to Newcastle. 

Distribution of the, Assistant 
Librarian to students at full-time 
library schools is now being done 
through the schools instead of through 
their libraries. Students are asked to 
co-operate by notifying their local 
Divisional Secretary or A.A.L. Repre- 
sentative promptly. when they com- 


mence their course, and again at the- 
end of. the session when they return to- 


their libraries. 


“ Resources Discovered” — a film 
on the co-operation of public libraries 
with industry. Production of this film 


has now begun, and it is hoped that it 
will be finished in May. As in the 
case of Invitation and Opportunity, 
the prime mover is our Hon. Member- 
ship Secretary and unofficial Visual 
Aids Adviser, Mr. W. F. Broome, 
who js being assisted by a number of 
organisations, including D.S.I.R. 


L.A.—A.A.L. Library. Following 
the ‘successful experiment in the 
autumn, the library at Chaucer House 
will be open to members until 8 p.m. 
on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, 
from:Tuesday, 16th February, to Wed- 
nesday, 14th April, 


Diyersion. Another performance of 
“Pleasant voices: a diversion for 
librarians”, “which was organised last 
year’, by. the. London Group of the 
University and Research Section, will be 
given: on Friday, March 5th, at Chaucer 
House, at 6. 30 p.m. (refreshments from 
6 p.m). . 

‘This is a musical programme treating 
lightly of the history of librarianship, 
and . all members of the Library’ 
Association will be very welcome to 
come along. . 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SCALIGERIAN SCURRILITY 


[See “ How to be erudite and Scaligerian ” 
by S. C. Holliday. February issve.] 


HOW NICE to be a gentlemanly librarian, 
scintillating yet profound, modest and 
gracious! Well-read, too—able to 
astonish illiterate specialists with Greek, 
Latin, German and Double-Dutch. 
And still have the common touch: 
“Whaddya really know, Joe?” I love 
that gag. i 

A gentleman is one who is convinced 
that there are no really important prob- 
lems worth studying. Even infibula- 
tion—which in its special meaning 


“(S.O.E.D.) seems to be~an extra- 


ordinarily delicate operation—is ‘just 
baloney. ʻA specialist cannot - help 
deploring this conviction.. After all; 
take the problem of horseradish 


peroxidase. Everyone knows that-this 
antidyspeptic is essential to preserve - 
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the equanimity ‘for which beatae 
gentlemen are renowned. 

It :must be very pleasant to know 
that while the other sort hiccups vain-: 
gloriously into print in a vulgar display 
of exhibitionism, your own regugita- 
tion is as beneficial to others as to . 
yourself, And the style is so good. 
Eruditic is such an elegant word, don’t 
you think? : 

When quoting one of the others, to 
point out just how dull, trivial, por- 
tentous, obscure and ignorant he really 
is, a' gentleman need not risk a reply 
by actually naming him. That. would 
ape the bluntness of which the’ others 
are guilty—no gentleman would be so 
damned impertinent. Far better, and 
safer, to remain discreetly allusive. 

Finally, a gentleman knows that so 
long as he creates the right general 
impression, he need not bother about 
the details. Establish the principle— 


specialists are snide—and ignore evi- 
. dence to the contrary.1 Butcher them 
all to make a Roman Holliday. 


e . 
Categorically maintaining my anony- 
mity—a device for displaying ungentle- 
manly relationships—I remain, sub- 
Stantivally yours) 


1 Laboratory Practice. April, 1953, 


page 198. One of the Victims. 


LAMENT OF A’ SPECIAL LIBRARIAN 
(With apologies to PAUL JENNINGS). 


If I were a public liberian 

I should have no need to be erudite and Scaligerian. 

As far as knowledge: goes, I should not need to show any particular preference, 

Being always within arm’s length of numerous works. of reference; 

I could ignore those we humorously call “students” and concentrate on the | 
weighty matter of fiction, 

And not be bothered by difficult questions about coefficients of friction | 

Or other scientific subjects that are not the least use, 

As, for example, the role of ascorbic acid in human nutrition, or the fermentation 
of sugar by yeast-juice. 

Alas how unlucky am I, who have not the chance to earn my bread 

By providing the common man with such cultural monuments as Gone with the 

` Wind and The Naked and the Dead. ; 

The reports I am obliged to read are not at all gentlemanly, like those of 
Dr. Kinsey: 

~ On the contrary, they deal with Public Health and research on cast iron, and 
such-like linsey. _ 

1 have to endure the language of T. H. Huxley and Faraday, 

Which, compared to the noble prose of Annie Swan and Ruby M. Sak is no 
more than a paroday. 

In my library, you will not find the biographies of film: stars and socialites, nor 
books on the ballet, 

Nor Vogue, nor The, Tatler, nor even ` Reveille, i 

‘But uncouth things such as dictionaries of organic compounds and tables of 
probability, 

Entirely lacking in snobability. 

O Mr. Holliday, you are unkind to say that special librarians are dull, portentous 

` and trivial, 

And apt to write drivial; 

‘For although I can solve Ximenes crosswords, 

And am. familiar with all sorts of scientific boss words, 

. I do not know gentlemanly expressions like “ accipitrine abacusses ” 
“ infibulation "— 

A tribulation’ 

Made harsher by not having any new branches to be opened by the Mayor and ` 
Committee, . 

Which I am sure you will agree is a pity. 

It leaves me nothing on which to write inspiring articles, 

So I am reduced to discussing analets and Bishop Wilkins’ transcendental 
particles. 

But though I labour in the horrid depths of science 

And am not purified by the cultural disciplines of overdues and fience, 

Yet I have the soul of a librarian, and I am distressed by your remarks which, 
like those you mention in The Engineer, may also be considered snide; 

The shrinking violet weeps beneath my inch-thick hide. 3 


‘Tearius. 


and 
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DOCUMENTARY 
REPRODUCTION 


MAY | MAKE two slight observations 
on the very useful article by Mr. R. J. 
Hoy (January). Terms tend to become 
connected with end uses, and dye-line 
is usually associated with the blue 
print ‘and true-to-scale reproduction, in 
‘the copying of single-sided plans and 
drawings. Diazo-copying is associated 
with the reflex processes and the use 
of a screen and foil. In connection 
with this, the Rétocé equipment is 
Dutch and Azofiex is its British 
- equivalent. 

A. J. Walford, 


BACKWARD READERS 


{ SHOULD LIKE to thank your corres- 
pondent, G.A.C., for his recent article 
on our list of Books for Backward 

eaders. This is just the kind of con- 
structive comment we have been seek- 
ing since the list was first published, 
‘and should help ns considerably in 
our selection of future additions and 
in revaluation of the books currently 
included. With regard to the difficulty 
of the vocabulary, we must emphasize 
that none of.these books was. specifi- 
cally written for the child backward 
in reading, as our aim has been to 
select only those books which a child 
might read out of school hours. Also, 
we rejected those books falling below 
a required standard of writing. It is 
impossible to say what book is going 
to appeal to a boy’or girl who just 
doesn't like reading, but a good liter- 
ary standard seems essential. In 
writing specifically for the backward 
reader, an author has to limit his style 
and vocabulary to such an extent that 
the result is usually trite and lifeless 
in the extreme. Thus our list is the 
result of an attempt to select suitable 
books from the ordinary run of chil- 
dren’s fiction and non-fiction, using 
the Flesch formula to assess the read- 
ing ages. The inteiest ages given is 
intended as a very general guide. One 
cannot state definitely the interest age 
of any book, as it varies according to 
the inclination and capacities of ithe. 
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individual child, but some estimation 
of it can be made after a careful study 
of the text of the Looks, and from 
observatien of children’s reading tastes 
generally. 
` E. Simpson, 

City Librarian, Coventry. 


THE REFERENCE LIBRARY 


In the article on reference libraries 
(January, 1954), it is suggested that 
when an enquirer presents what to 
him is a difficult problem, but which 
in reality is simple to solve, it is best 
to simulate a search for the answer. 
The purpose of. this is to avoid mak- 
ing the ‘enquirer think he has been 
made to look ridiculous. It is also 
suggested in the same article that a 
reference library should: be. business- 
like in its affairs. How can the two 
suggestions be reconciled? 


Surely it would be better to produce 
the required information immediately, 
and with a word or two of explana- 
tion on why no difficulties “were 
encountered. Whether or not the 
enquirer, will go away feeling he has 
been made to look ridiculous depends 
on how the answer was given, and the 
attitude of the librarian or the assis- 
tant. 

Personally, I have found that a 
prompt answer gives a favourable im- 
pression of the service the library 
offers, and feeh that a simulated search 
is time wasted and unbusinesslike. 


C. P. Auger, 
Assistant, Birmingham P.L. 


{A similar letter has been received from 
Mr. N. G. Wiltshire, Norwich Public Library.{ 


THE WINTER EXAMINATIONS, 
” 1953 , 
ORGANISATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
THE COMMENTS of Mr. J. C. Harrison 
raise once more the question of inter- 


pretation of the syllabus. If.it is true 
that “the candidate in any way fami- 


\ 


liar with ‘current American thought 
must have been in a favourable posi- 
tion,” then lecturers and students are 
in immediate need of authoritative 
guidance on an apparently new and 
unheralded widening of the syllabus. 
If, on the other hand, Mr. Harrison’s 
assertion is not justified and the- 
Examiner has ignored’ information not 
“confined to the United Kingdom” in ° 
candidates’ answers, then his statement: 
needs denying with the same authority. 

J believe that the two last papers in 
this examination have shown a refresh-. 
ing sense of reality, but it is never- 
theless probable that Mr. Harrison’s 
comments draw attention to a certain 
limitation in the syllabus. It is cer- 
tainly not difficult to envisage many. 
types of, question which cannot be 
answered adequately without reference 
to American practice, e.g., subject 
departments in.. public libraries, new 
issue methods, or the role of library 
schools. But such speculation, though 
possibly intriguing, is of secondary: 
importance. We need clarification, and 
it seems that this may best be obtained: 
by referring the question to the oppro- 
priate Moderating Committee. 


E. P. Dudley, 
Librarian, Belsize Branch, 
Hampstead P.L. 


{Moderating Committees, consisting of Senior 
Examiners and representatives of full-time 
schools, part-time schools, and correspon- 
dence course tutors, have been set up for 
cach group of the Registration Examination 
and many parts of the Final Examination, 
for the specific purpose of discussing prob- 
Jems connected with the interpretation of the 
sylabus.} H 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


FOR SOME TIME now the question 
papers for this particular hurdle in 
Registration have caused me as much 
disquiet as they have caused dismay 
to assistants I have known. I have 
looked in vain in the Assistant for 
firm and forthright criticism of the 
confusion of purpose which obviously 
lies behind the questions and'the fram- 
ing of them, but any criticism has 
been made without muçh conviction. 
Even if mine is ill-placed and un- 
scholarly, it might provoke a wiser 
mind to consider the problem. 
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' answer 


- è 

In the last number of the Assistant, 
some thoughtful remarks were made 
about the December paper by a tutor. 
I disagree with her that the paper was 
a balanced one. The trouble was not 
“over-emphasis on the Cl6th’’ it was 
under-emphasis on all periods and most 
writers. In a three-hour paper which 
covers the notable literature from 
Chaucer to the present day, you cannot 
test a student’s reading in English 
Literature (or even his outline know- 
ledge of it from.some such work as 
Buchan) without a good range of 
questions. If you allocate one ques- 
tion to a century you have no right 
to expect more than thorough know- 
ledge of the main literary figures of 
the time. To ask one question each 
on the seventeenth century and the 
Victorians and then be preoccupied 
with Cowley, Temple, Charles Kingsley, 
Disraeli, Ruskin, Newman, is foolish 
and unfair. Thus you encourage ‘the 
quick gleaner from concise histories of 
English Literature and not the assis- 
tant who reads the great in literature. 
If this is the aim then the insistence 
that the student must have first-hand: 
knowledge of the literature becomes 
pretentious nonsense. 

It was also said that papers in 
English Literature constantly include 
questions which the candidate . cannot 
in the time allowed. This is 
true, but the examples given were of 
questions which were sufficiently 
straightforward .for the student to 
tackle, given a strong hand and a fast- 
moving pen; thus one might cope with 
Shakespeare’s comedies (with analysis 
of one) and estimate Scott as novelist 
and poet. The “main weakness” in 
the papers is not this sort of question, 
it is the one which is badly-worded, 
ambivalent, phrased like the first 
thought (rapidly discarded) of. a thesis 
title; it is the sort of question at which 
the intelligent student pauses long, 
seeing the complexities and ambiguities, 
and often passes on, because he has 
enough, not too little, knowledge to be 
perplexed by it; it is too often too 
wide and too vague. For instance; it 
was said in the Assistant (September— 
October, 1953), that a question on the 


contribution of Puritan writers to 


literature was good and interesting. 
So it was—for a thesis—but not in this 
paper which gives too little time for 
discussing and assessing. 

Take the December paper which 


invites the student to discuss the dic- 


tum that “it was Spenser who first 
revealed poetic beauty ‘to his genera- 
tion”. What is poetic beauty? What 
is asked, I suppose, is what. new in 
subject and style Spenser brought to 
his generation and what he revived. 
Question 2, factual in contrast, asks 
for a chronological survey of the 
writings for the English Theatre from 
1520 to 1578. It may be foolish of 
students to think that “‘chronological’’ 
means an accurate knowledge of dates, 
but they do. Less testing to the 
memory and more to the intelligence 
would be an account of the important 
contributions to English drama in this 


ROUND THE DIVISIONS—5 


GREATER 


THE GREATER LONDON Division differs 
from all the others primarily in the 
size of its membership. In 1953 this 
was 2159, nearly one-third of the 
entire A.A.L. and cver four times the 
size of any other Division. From time 
to time suggestions have been made. for 
re-arrangement into smaller units, but 
after discussion the idea has always 
been rejected. We enjoy some advan- 
tages,,e.g., comparatively easy commu- 
nication and the use of Chaucer House 
(though this is sometimes a mixed 
blessing, as will be seen later). But 
our size presents difficulties of keep- 
ing members in touch with each other 
and preserving a coherent unit. Three 
hundred and eighty members are in 
non-public libraries- and many of 
them work alone or in very small 
groups. Although some serve on the 
Committee each year, we have yet to 
discover better ways of catering for 
the majority of these members. We 
have to remember also the rival claims 
of -the many evening classes and the 
six other library organisations holding 
‘meetings in the area. The Committee 
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period and what we know of their 
influence. : x 
Question 6 asks the candidate to 
define the phases of the Classical ` 
movement in literature from 1700 to ' 
1799. This was explained with a model > 
answer in the last copy of the Assis- 
tant, and I intend no criticism. of this 
neat and comprehensive example except 
to say that to pursue usefully Pope’s 


dicta in his Essays on criticism, the 


ideas of his mentors, Aristotle, Long- 
inus, Horace, the tenets of classicism 
in the poetry of Parnell, Gay, Gold- 
smith, Johnson, and the prose of 
Addison, Swift, Arbuthnot (all of 
which seems to be merely an intro- - 
ductory canter) would take much longer 
than coping with Scott or Shakespeare’s - 
comedies. 
Miss M. L. Jackson, 
Librarian, Broadstairs Branch, 
i Kent Co.L. 


LONDON 


tries to, deal with the situation -by 
means of G.L.D. News issued 10, 
times a year, by “ district visiting,” by 
holding meetings in different parts of 
the area in turn, and by encouraging _ 
local initiative both at these meetings 
and in the development of staff guild 
activities. 7 

Our Treasurer receives . excellent 
training in shoe-string economics, since 
the system of reduced capitation grants 
for over a certain membership leaves 
us in the odd position that the more 
members we get the more difficult it 
is to make ends meet. We supplement 
our resources by publishing advertise- 
ments in G.L.D. News, , which off-set 
about two-thirds of the cost of publi- 
cation, and by other publishing ven- 
tures, e.g., the Union List of Biblio- > 
graphies (1950) and the Union List of 
Reference Books (1954). Some of our 


other activities also yield a small . 
margin of profit. à 
The most consistently - successful 


features of cur educational programme 
are the one-day Revision Schools held 
at Chaucer House in May and Novem- 








ber. These < 
and Registra 
demand is suiMfient, parts of Finals as 
well. We have held several annual 
week-end schools at Wansfell College, 
Reference Schools at some of the 
larger libraries and annual series of 
visits to papermakers, printers,” etc. 
Some decrease in attendances com- 
pared with earlier years may be due to 
the growing number of students who 
can avail themselves of similar facili- 
ties through the library schools. How- 
ever, the scope of our educational 


r the entire Entrance 


work is such that we have long had a. 


special Education sub-committee, and 


courses and, where: 


\ 


last year had to appoint a member as `’ 


Education Secretary to the Committee’ 
to relieve the Hon. Secretary of this 
part of his heavy ‘burden. 


Our meetings are more often than 
formerly held away from Chaucer - 
House, where it seems that only a 
“star” 
tive theme will overcome the aversión 
of younger members to the official sur- 
roundings. A more popular venue is a 
library, particularly if it has any note- 
worthy features to be . examined or 
discussed. Attendances at meetings in 
1953 averaged about 78, but 
ranged from well over 120 to under 
20, Poor atténdances have called 
- forth accusations of apathy, followed 
by heated denials and arguments. 
Meanwhile the Committee goes on try- 
ing to please all of the members some 
of the timè. .. . The great success of 
the recent “Critics on Parade” meet- 


speaker or an extremely attrac-' 


Have: 


ing indicates a need for more meetings . 


where junior members . are- actively 
encouraged to speak. Two meetings 
each year are held jointly with . the 
London and Home .Counties ‘Branch, 


the Division and the Branch taking’ 


turns to choose the subject and 
arrange its-presentation. ` The Division 


also arranges coach trips for its mem- ' 


bers to attend meetings held outside 
the area, eg., Conferences, when 
these are accessible. 


The G.L.D. has its moments ' of 
inspiration. One was in October, 
1946, when the News-letter was started, 
another in 1947 when the first Register 
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of Methods in Libraries was compiled. 
Whitsun, 1950, saw the first visit to 
Paris, which proved so popular that it 
has now become a regular annual 
event. In 1952 we inaugurated “ dis- 
trict visiting,” each member of the 
Committee being made responsible for 
å number of libraries which he visits 
and with which he keeps in touch. The 
purposes are to stimulate interest in 
the A.A.L. and in protessional matters 
generally; also to provide a means for 
as many individual members as pos- 
sible to become acquainted with at 
least one Committee member, through 
whom they may have a direct voice in 
the conduct of Divisional affairs. 
Reports of visits are a standing item 
on the Committee’s agenda, Review- 
ing the past eighteen months’ experi- 
ence, this year’s Committee has 
decided that the scheme is well worth 
while, but that efforts will in future 
be concentrated on the places which 
seem to need them most rather than 
spread over the entire drea 

We keep a watchful eye on wider 
fields—the undertakings and achieve- 
ments of our parent body, of col- 
leagues in other sections, of our local 
Branch and of the Library Association 


ASKEWS. OF PRESTON 


KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE 
ISLES FOR 
SERVICE 
AND COURTESY 


BRITISH 
EFFICIENCY, 


ESTABLISHED OVER- 


75 YEARS 


generally. NALGO f 


‘jes and any 
other events which m oncern assis- 
tants are noted. Ofte% .e can do no 
more than draw the a.‘ention of our 
members or of an appropriate 
authority to such matters, but we act 
constructively when possible. For 
instance, in the period of upheaval fol- 
lowing the Bournemouth Conference 
of 1952, the G.L.D. Committee 
worked very hard to formulate, within 
three months, suggestions on a draft 
policy for the Library Association. 
Last year a large number of members 
of the Division contributed to pay the 
expenses of two members who went to 
speak on behalf of the rest, at the 
Llandudno Cenference. However, our 
customary mode of action is that the 
G.L.D, Committee proposes motions 
for discussion by the A.A.L. Council: 
as a result of one such motion, for 
instance, the A.A.L. recently recom- 
mended the L.A. to reconsider the 
question of the Librarians’ Award, 
with especial reference to Clause 5. 
Envoi—the libraries of London are 
not paved with gold, but we are brush- 
ing up our red carpets in the hope of 
welcoming many assistants from other 
Divisions at the A.G.M. this year. 


SSS 


WAM if, 


JAMES ASKEW AND SON, LTD. 


CORPORATION STREET 
PRESTON 
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Official Journal oF the Association of Assistant varias l 
(Section of the Library Association) : 


Edited By A. C. Ic ones, Hornsey. Publié Libraries.’ 


VOL. 47, NO. 40 >: n l : - APRIL, 1954. 


_ “EDITORIAL. 
WE HAVE COME a long way since that Sunday morning in -April, 1951, 


when’ the Manchester Week-end Conference decided that the professional f 
and non-professional grading of library staff, though desirable, was- ° 


impracticable. Last year’s Durham Conference- expressed itself more 
-forcefully and more favourably, and since then support for the division 
has grown rapidly in volume and in strength. A number. of contributors 
to our last issue were concerned directly or indirectly with the problem, 
and Mr..O. S. Tomlinson discusses it again in this issue in the course 


t 


of his review of the North Western Branch report on facilities for: profes- ' 


sional training. It is notable that whereas formerly discussion: centred 


on. the function of the professional assistant, whose time is too often. 


frittered away on unskilled tasks, the emphasis recently has been on the 


unprofessional assistant, drawn will-nilly into the maelstrom of profes- . 


sional ‘education and examination for which her ambitions and abilities 
“ill Suit. her.. This- change of emphasis reflects the increasing difficulty of 
recruiting and retaining unskilled staff, and this.in turn increases the 
urgency of finding a solution in ‘some sort of controlled division of staff. 


Of. course there are many difficulties; of course there must be small- 


service points where the division.can. at best be one of responsibility 


_ rather than of actual duties. But now at least there is a fair measure of’ © >` ` 
‘ agreement in the profession, that something must be done, and a not-too” 


exaggerated appreciation of the difficulties which must be overcome. 


-One of these difficulties, let us face it, is ‘the fact that the Library’ 


Association—and indiréctly the A.A.L.—has a financial interest in pre- 
serving the status quo. Many non-professionally, inclined assistants do 
not either take examinations or join the Library Association, but. many 


` others are bullied or cajoled into doing so, often as a condition of 


employment, and it is the subscriptions—and repeated examination fees 
—of these assistants which would be lost to the Association, and would 
presumably have to be made up from some other source. At present, 
too, in spite of their-initial disinclination, a number of. the’ non-profes- 
: sionally inclined struggle up to N. C.O. rank and find themselves 


` _ performing professional duties to the best of their ability. We must be © 


assured of an adequate intake of graduates and other potential profes- 


‘sional librarians before. we: can afford not to encourage them in. their -° 


efforts. ` The problem. demands very- careful exploration from these 
points of view at least, before a satisfactory solution can be found: 


He + k * 


Have you yet notified your intention on May 20th? Piei turn to the. ` 
of attending the 5th Annual Week-end March issue for’ further details—and - 


' Conference, to. be held at Notting- send off your application without 
ham .on April 9th—I1th? Or.the delay. - : 
Annual General ‘Meeting in London yp ese 
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READ ANY GOOD INCUNABULA 
LATELY? — 
By A. C. BUBB, Assistant, West Ham P.L. 


“THE LAST Two Bibliography papers have been as near an approach [to 
perfection! as we can hope to reach.” So says Mr. Stokes in the January 
Assistant Librarian. Somewhere laid up in heaven there must be a 
perfect Bibliography paper, the Platonic idea of a Bibliography paper, 
and as the sweating examiners struggle towards their goal an ecstatic 
sigh goes up from the library schools until finally—ah! perfection; or 
near-perfection—for was not that question on double-acting twitchetts 
on rotary presses a trifle low? 

Now, I am such a simple soul that people have to explain the private 
jokes in the Assistant Librarian to me, but the syllabus for Registration, $ 
Group B, Paper (iv) still says “ contemporary production methods in 
detail.” This may be mere gobbledygook but there are some „bits of g. 
in the syllabus more worth preserving than others, and my vote goes 
for those which show the faintest signs of realization that this is 1954, 
that many bibliographical- problems are of mainly historical interest, and - 
that the world in general is not exactly roaring for more books or 
librarians. 

` We know, fellow- bibliophiles, that the barbarians are where they 
always have’ been—just outside the gates. Only this time there are one 
or two grimy hands (with printer’s ink under the fingernails 'in some , 
cases) trying to force the gates open. Vulgar slogans are being shouted, 
comics are being hoisted as banners. One barbarian says that the printed 
word is losing its value as a means of communication, another that 
books are not meant to last anyhow, and a third that the printers who 
now provide fodder for bibliography students were go-getting business- 

- men who were up to the latest commercial dodges and were not interested ` 
in old-time trade practices. 

A coarse lot, you see, and not very scholarly, but they are many of 
our readers, our employers and our book-producers. It looks, therefore, 
as if we might try to find a place in the’ syllabus for something which’ 
_will relate both Bibliography and Book Production more closely -to the 

- sort of world we live in. This would be worth doing even-at-the cost 
of the sacrifice of some questions of the half-hours-with-an-editio- 
princeps and jacking-up-the-platten-with-a-toggle-bar types. -It would | 
involve interpreting both Bibliography and Book Selection in the widest 
possible manner and putting the emphasis on present-day practice in 
the book world as a whole, and above all on. its relation to the rest of 
society. 

We do not belittle Bibliography if we remember that our books 
are printed and bound by processes: undergoing fairly rapid change, 
are published as a business enterprise, are boosted or ignored for various 
odd reasons by reviewers or book-clubs, are often sold by booksellers 

- who can only survive on the sale of stationery and knick-knacks, and 
are intended for a society which will build most things into its new 

‘houses except bookshelves. `- 

Unfair to Bibliography? Well, perhaps it is; but it is difficult to 
know where to put ‘such things in a syllabus already. three-sevenths 
Cataloguing and Classification. We can hardly afford, anyhow, to let 
the even_ slightly more realistic Book Production be elbowed out by 
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bibliographical description and the use of watermarks in collation. The 
Registration Examination demands a mature approach; a consideration 
of books as causes and effects in society would surely be as worthy of 
mature attention as the cataloguing of rarities. 

We might in this way be just a little better prepared to meet the 
barbarians. They are probably kindly souls at heart, but they will, 
unfortunately, never get a kick out of a cancel, and they will hardly 
regard the perfection of paper B (iv) as an excuse for a syllabus which 
manages to keep for the most part so gracefully out of touch with 
present realities. f £ 


REVALUATIONS VI - By Thomas Clearwater 


TWO AND A HALF years ago, R. C. Benge discussed “our library journals” 
in the Library Assistant—time enough, though this is surprising, to 
justify a revaluation in the light of his criticisms and the evolutionary 
trends of the journals concerned. : 


A “work in progress” which seeks to evaluate important periodicals 
in many subjects has this to say about library journals :— 

“|. . periodicals which are not published by professional associa- 
tions cannot hope to push their circulation beyond a certain point and 
in ‘the United Kingdom that point is reached so rapidly that it is a 
matter for surprise that two independent monthly journals, the Library 
World and the Librarian, survive. It seems to us that in recent months 
the struggle for survival has entered a new phase. The original claim 
of the Library. World to be “a practical magazine devoted to the urgent 
neds of the present” has been reinforced by the present writer of its 
editorials, who has defended techniques in general and Brown’s Manual 
in particular in opposition to Mr. J. C. Harrison—while persisting for 
at least four months, under the goads of solicitous correspondents, in 
an excrutiatingly obtuse pretence of ignorance of the identity of “J.C.H.” 
(With all due respect to Misses J. C. Hargrave and J. C. Houlder, and 
of course Mr. J. C. Haywood of Worcester, we suggest that this has been 
scarcely necessary?) A coyness about anonymity and pseudonymity 
has indeed become a pathological condition in the writers of these 
editorials—we learn from the February issue that there are two of them; 
or could there have been a coup d’état behind those impenetrable lace 
curtains in Great Russell Street? , 

We must no doubt continue to distinguish between writers of 
editorials and editors proper, for of editorial control there is no evidence 
“whatever. The Library World to-day consists for the most part of a 
conglomeration of articles and snippets of insufficient quality or general 
interest to merit publication elsewhere, relieved only by an occasional 
burst of rapid fire by Dr. Savage or a rare piece of good exposition and 
reporting such’ as W. S.. Haugh’s article on the pressure of the best- 
seller. Eratosthenes and his brethren have denied us their peculiar 
epistolary approach to our affairs these many months, though A. G. S. 
Enser continues bravely to eschew anonymity while probing the decayed 
issues in which only he delights. 

There is apparently a strong body of feeling in the profession that 
“the urgent needs of the present” do not include a practical magazine, 
‘and an even stronger feeling that if they did, then the Library World 
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would not be it. In spite of our agreement with J. C. Harrison that. 


fundamentals must not be subjugated to technique, we are by no means 
confident that present techniques aré so satisfactory or so well under- 
stood as to warrant their virtual abandonment as matter for study and 
discussion. There is ample scope for 4 magazine devoted primarily to 
: this end. It could be the Library World, given a strong editor with a 


free hand and a large new broom. j 


_ The Librarian, too, in spite of some excellent recent contributions, 
is apparently having difficulty in living up to the raison d’être enunciated 


for it by R. C. Benge, and could not at present be called a power in the l 


profession. Delays in publication indicate the strain on its resources, ' 


and we continue to wonder whether matters musical are not too heavily 
represented, particularly as there can be few libraries with gramophone 


record departments which do not subscribe to the excellent Gramophone. _ 


An outstanding need of the profession is for a scholarly quarterly. 
‘The name begins to have a magical quality. Perhaps but few of us have 
much idea what sort of scholarly quarterly we want, or why. It is 
simply something which apparently we cannot have, so we yearn for it 
in our innermost being. We think of the qualities of The Library, 
Library Quarterly, ‘Library Trends, Libri, Journal of Documentation. 
And out of it all there emerges our conception of the scholarly quar- 


terly. Certainly there are matters whose exposition demands more space _ 


than our present meagre monthlies can give. They fall in substance 
between articles and pamphlets, and some library schools on both sides 
of the Atlantic have tried to bridge the gap with “occasional papers.” 
More work of this nature, much of it involving truly original research, 
would be done if the means of publication were guaranteed. We offer 
the suggestion, and the challenge, to the Librarian. Again, a stimu- 
lating and foraging editor is essential if an adequate flow of contri- 
butions of sufficient standard is to be maintained—the creeping jungle of 


notes and news, topicalities, generalities, miscellanea, memorabilia, and 


valueless book reviews threatens to submerge the whole of our library 
journals. The library schools might well be willing to co-operate, and 
it would be appropriate indeed were the profession’s scholarly quarterly 


to be launched at last as a co-operative venture by the library schools ` 


and the publishers of the Librarian. 


Our third commercial journal, the Library Review; is still ‘the only 


one with any pretensions to bookishness, though there are signs of 
increasing emphasis on practical issues. The Library Association 
Record is already showing the effects. of a change in editor, though a year 
is too short to reveal any major developments., (We suspect that Dr. 
Walford still publishes material which has been on file for many 
months?) Changes in the 4ssistant Librarian since 1951—in addition to 
‘ the title—point to a clea: intention of “gingering-up,” but we are too 
much a part of those changes to offer objective and constructive criticism. 
The content and presentation of examination comments have improved, 
we are sure, though many seem to be written at examiners instead of 
for candidates. 


In making this somewhat uneven resurvey of an oft-charted area, 
we have been concerned particularly to urge that the time has come for 
our two monthly commercial journals to take advantage of their present 
troubles. and reorganise on sounder professional and ‘possibly even 


financial bases. : í 


5$ 


J. L. GARDNER 


TOWARDS A STANDARDISATION 
OF LIBRARY PRACTICES — 


THIS ARTICLE should be regarded as an aid to; start us considering the 

many problems which confront us when we attempt an appraisal of 

library policy and methods viewed from the standardisation angle. We 

have on this side of the Atlantic no statement. that fully expresses our 

united views on the subject of the aims and functions of British librarian- 

ship and libraries; nothing, that is to say, similar to the U.S. Public - 
Library Enquiry, 1950. I am aware however that many librarians. have 

given much thought.to this problem in the past few years. 

: Mr. L. R. McColvin, in his Presidential Address to the Library 

: Association in 1952, told us what he considered should be the functions 


f ad of our libraries, and went on to say :— `- 


“We must adopt standards properly related to our, objectiyes.. We 
are concerned with the kinds of libraries that will meet the needs of 
to-day. So we must appreciate those needs—discover and formulate 
the. many and varied ways in which libraries, if adequately provided, can 
help people do what needs to be done. We must, then, ask ourselves 
what services, what bookstocks, staffs, premises and facilities could give 
that help—and we have formulated our standards. ‘There is no other 
intelligent, realistic or responsible course open to us.’ 

Thus we can easily see that there is some need for more national 
library co-operation towards a synthesis of the best practices in order 
that we all might benefit from what has proved to be the best. method for 
fulfilling a certain function. 

I think that a means of overall standardisation, which I shall out- 
line, would best serve our ends. This problem of standardisation can 
be viewed in three ways: national, regional or in system. I shall 
approach it from the national standpoint, being the most general. These 
ideas can, of course, be scaled down to an in-system level. 

For implementing a national and effective standardisation, the only 
possible schemes are either strong co-operative action by the Library 
Association and all librarians of Local Authorities to put into practice . 
approved policies and methods or—and this is considered to be the 
best way—the Nationalisation of Public Libraries giving them an equal 
status with Schools under the Ministry of Education. 

Let us look at the possibilities of the latter plan.. Primarily the 
ideal would be to put into practice the Recommendations of what is 
known as the McColvin Report of 1942. I need not outline these 
proposals, but I should like to recall Recommendations 1 and 2. 


(1) The provision of a uniformly good service in Great Britain. 
(2) The provision of a library service to be enforced by law with 
compulsory standards. 


This report had the backing of the Library Association in the following . 
year in its “ Proposals for a sound library service.’ 

For planning a national standardisation policy it would be necessary 
to prepare a buge plan of the organisation, summarising each aspect 
of the work. This report would state the best and approved method of 
doing each task and the persons who would be responsible for them; 
it would establish the relationship between all persons in the system or 
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systems, departments and sections of the organisation. It would.acquaint 
everyone, outsiders and employees, with the structure of the whole and 
the work carried on. It would establish permanently or until such time 
as it became necessary to change it, the procedure for carrying out the 
policies laid down and ensure that complete uniformity was observed. 
It would show all employees the person or persons to whom they were 
responsible, and all administrators would know what assistants fell 
under their supervision. It would be during the compilation of this 
standardisation policy that the weaknesses in organisation would be 
shown and the compiling editorial committee would have to decide the 
best procedure and methods to take their place. 

This may sound an idealistic scheme which is incapable of being 
- put into practice. The nearest analogy to this policy or plan is to my 
mind the printed instructions published by the War Office, Air Ministry 
and Admiralty. 

We must now consider some of the subjects with which this 
Standardisation manual would deal:— 


Terminology: This.is a most important subject for standardisation. 
Only then can we know exactly what we all mean. when we raise our 
voices in acrimonious dispute. The best work is that prepared by 
A. Thompson for UNESCO called Vocabularium Bibliothecarii, pub- 
lished in 1953. The Library Association have also recommended 
terminology in staff grading and mobile libraries for example. 


Cataloguing and classification: It is in these subjects that Britain, . 
“and also the United States, have come nearest to standardisation. We 
have our B.N.B. and in the States they have the Library of Congress 
Catalogue cards. It would be interesting to find out the use made of 
these tools in both countries. The most recent development of the 
Library of Congress Card Catalogue service is called the.“All Books 
Plan,” and was put into operation in the first week of February, 1953. 
The Library of Congress endeavours to get a printed catalogue card 
ready for a book on the day of publication. This is done with the aid of 
the U.S. publishers, who co-operate by sending sample copies of all 
' books prior to publication to the U.S. Quarterly Book Review, edited 
at the Library of Congress. Now Dr. Savage has continually recom- 
mended the publication of a British book reviewing periodical especially 
designed for librarians. Why could not this idea, under nationalisation, 
come into being and be incorporated with the B.N.B, on a card catalogue 
basis similar to that operating in the States? - 


Book processing: This is likely to be regionalised and performed 
‘by non-librarians, It is interesting to note that public libraries in 
Southern California propose to form a processing centre using stan- 
dardised board and date labels. Processed books on arrival at their 
libraries could be differentiated from those of others by rubber stamping 
—a few minutes work. 


Stationery: It is assumed that the value of standardising all stationery, 

e.g., board and date labels, tickets, book-cards, borrowers’ registration 

forms, multi-purpose forms, library guides and ‘pamphlets is understood 

and appreciated. It would be the duty of the National committee to 
decide the layout, size and wording of this printed matter. 

Furniture and design: Standards for these subjects have been 

- formulated: for nearly as long as there have been libraries. Everything 

has been worked out to the last detail—and yet only occasionally have 

these standards been applied. All idealism apart—this situation is 
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paradoxical! 


Information and statistics: We have at this moment standardised 
presentation of annual statistics. Are they important as they stand? 


Do they mean much? Normally issue statistics, which actually lie ` 


anyway, are presented for non-fiction in main class divisions, solely I 
feel, for the benefit of committee members. I have no need to point 
out how essentially useless this method of presentation really is. If 
issue figures have to be presented, the best method is that employed 
by the Middlesex County Library in their Silver Jubilee report of 1947. 
In this we have a.complete breakdown of both fiction and non-fiction 
- issue statistics forming a. réading survey. which in itself is of great value. 
To sum up. This gigantic scheme will have certain disadvantages 
which spring to the mind immediately. To name a few: animosity to 
the nationalisation policy. by some librarians who are opposed to any 
form of centralisation, inspection and universally standardised ‘efficient 


methods; the different types and sizes of existing buildings; the difficulties ' 


of agreement, even by far-sighted, intelligent people, on the best policy 
and methods to be adopted, and the amount of money it would cost. 
However, could these objections be over-ruled, the advantages of the 
plan are numerous. Besides those already stated, we have the greater 
- co-operation suggested in the Vollans Report, 1953; the conclusion: of 
the narrow parochialism maintained by some librarians and those local 
government authorities in charge of library services; interchange of staff 
between systems without retraining; (this ‘advantage is stressed in the 
Kendal-Westmorland scheme of co-operation); and naturally, when. all 
is running smoothly—greater efficiency! ~- : 


FOR MEN ONLY: THE PROBLEMS 


OF NATIONAL SERVICE 


By T. I. BELL and K. A. WHITTAKER, neon School of 
Librarianship. 


THE OMINOUS threat of National Service is a dtanwbackk for entrants in any 
profession. Young men of 16 who have just finished school are hardly 
likely to settle down for a period of two years, knowing that there is every 
likelihood of their being called up to commence their National Service 
at the age of 18. This discontent has a bad influence on both the entrant 
and the profession, for the feeling of insecurity means that both must 
suffer. Of all the young men who commenced National Service with us 
from the same’system, we found that within six months of return, half of 
them ae resigned to take up some other employment—insurance, police 
or textiles. 


However, the prospective National Serviceman need not be entirely’ 


divorced from libraries for his two years’ period of service, as the Library 
Association has made two concessions to enable the young assistant te 
sit professional examinations. The concessions‘are: (a) instead of having 
to work for a year as-a whole-time paid member of the staff of: an 
approved library, an ex-service assistant librarian or a candidate due for 
call up for National Service before completing one year’s whole time 
library service wi!l be allowed to sit the Entrance Examination’ provided 
he will have completed nine months’ full-time Hibrany service by. the date 
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of the examination, and (b) the requirement of 12 months’ service before 
admission to the Entrance Examination will be waived for assistants on 
National Service and for those of 21 years of age or more: who are on 
the staff of a library where service is approved. 

There is also an agreement in existence between the Library Associa- 
tion and the War Office whereby library assistants on registering may opt 
for library service with the Army in the Royal Army Educational Corps, 
and time thus spent would be acceptable as full-time library service 
(L.A.R., Jan., 1950). 

Apart from any official agreements, library schools apparently have 
_a tendency to prefer students who have completed their National Service., 
We have heard of students who obtain places on full-time library courses 
prior to National Service, obtaining exemption until completion of the 
course.’ It is also possible to obtain a temporary deferment through the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service if a student’s calling-up papers 
are received immediately prior to sitting an examination. 

When in the Forces it is possible in theory to obtain special leave to 
sit professional examinations, but in practice we have found that this is , 
not: always the case. We do, however, know of a person whose camp 
was Situated within easy travelling distance of a town where classes were 
held, who obtained permission to attend. 

From the foregoing - it will be seen that’ National Service need not’ 
be a period of stagnation, and if the student has any difficulties in getting 
on with his studies, we advise that he sees his Station Education Officer, 
who will, we feel sure, listen sympathetically to any reasonable request. 
It is imperative to keep in touch with library work, and jit is usually 
possible to give a hand in running the Unit library even if one is not 
working full time in a Forces’ library. 

If the student has not already passed the Entrance Examination, we 
recommend that he tries to obtain it before his release, but if he has suc- 
cessfully sat, we. suggest that he attempts a. group ‘of the Registration 
Examination, preferably English Literature. If part-time classes are not 
available, an A.A.L. correspondence course should be taken. 

A student serving in one of the services will automatically receive 
his copy. of the Library Association Record, but from our experience it 
is necessary to button-hole the local distributor to ensure a regular supply .- 
of the Assistant Librarian and any Divisional Newsletter. We stress the 
need to keep up to date with professional and related literature—the 
Services Central Book Depot issues a regular list of new books which 
would help an assistant to keep abreast of current literature—and it is 
advisable to attend as many meetings of the local Division as possible. 

On release it is usual for students who intend to enrol at a full-time 
library school to do so straight away, but from experience we would 
suggest that at least a year should be spent working in a library before 
a place at a school is obtained. . This would enable the ‘student to settle ` 
down and get in the swing of librarianship once more. Coming from the 
Forces, an assistant should have a fresh outlook on libraries, but it is 
all too easy to slip into the rut of library routine—so beware. 

Whilst National Service is bound to upset a course of study, we feel 
that the upsef can be overcome to some extent. If treated in the right 
spirit, National Service can be fitted into a programme of study reason- 
ably well, and we found that the: Library Association, besides their official 
concessions, were always willing. to help a serviceman. What little know- 
ledge of librarianship is lost is greatly offset by the wider perception of 
lifa which is gained, and which will undoubtedly be useful in the future - 
in your duties as a librarian. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
E (Section of the Library Association) 


58th ANNUAL REPORT 


a FOR THE YEAR. ENDING 3ist DECEMBER, 1953. 
LAST YEAR’s Annual Report seems, on reflection, in paragraphs relating 
to finance, a rather gloomy document, and as a practical reminder of 
this, the Council began the year with a programme of rigid economy 
and a balance of £41. It emerged at the other end with a balance of 
over £500. Economies had contributed to this improvement (including 
a reduction in Divisional capitation payments, already much below 
“Branch” level),-but the major factor has ben the success of the 
publications programme. 

Congfatulating itself in last year’s report on managing for yet, another 
year on the 1929 rate of capitation, the Council added that it “would, 
however, be justified in claiming that it had used to the greatest possible 
advantage the talents entrusted to it.” There is no doubt this quotation 
contains the key to the year’s successful working. Even now the capital 
available for a vigorous publications programme is small, but- at the 
beginning of the year the programme was being floated on faith. It 
remains to the Councils of the future to sow the same. kind of seed in 
the now more favourable ground. 

The year saw not only the acceptance and publication of the “ Tighe 
Report,” but the opening of discussion at national level concerning the 
practical recognition of the awkward hours worked by. public service 
assistants compared with the normal office hours envisaged in the local 
government Scheme of Conditions of Service, 

There was considerable discussion during the year about the possi- 
bility of disciplinary action against authorities who advertise, and 
librarians who accept, posts carrying inadequate salaries.. It was agreed 
that both classes were reprehensible and regretted that action, where 
taken, had not always been successful. In the eyes of an assistants’ 
association there can be little doubt that weaker brethren who accept a 
post to the detriment of their profession for their own personal gain, 
whether it be as a senior assistant in A.P.T.J. or a chiefship in X, ` 
are doing harm which is unlikely to be undone in their lifetime; and the 
more important the post, the more restrictive harm done to the posts 
below. The Council is continuing to seek a means of organisation 
within the profession which will overcome the present state of affairs. 

As a gesture of goodwill in Coronation Year, the Membership 
Secretary organized a Tour of Continental Libraries of Western Europe 
which proved very successful indeed; so much so, in fact, that similar 
tours were requested and the Membership Secretary hopes to be able 
to repeat in 1955. Further details of the 1953 Tour may be seen in 
the professional press. A film record of the Tour will be available in 
1954, 

The Fourth Annual-Conferénce was held at Durham, and under the 
headings, Principles, Practice, and The Future, discussed “ the funda- 
mentals of librarianship.” . The Council is grateful to the leaders, W. 
Caldwell, F.L.A., E. A. Clough, F.L.A., and H. A. Whatley, F.L.A., for 
their leadership, ’and, in addition to local authorities ard librarians, to 
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the conference secretary, Mr. E. Wise, F.L.A., of Durham County 
Library... ` 

The Annual General Meeting was held in the President’s. own city of 
Sheffield on September’ 13th. Railway track repairs, of which there was 
insufficient prior notice, considerably ‘affected the attendance, but both 
the meeting and the opportunity to visit Sheffield’s Central Library and 
new Manor Branch wete none-the-less worthwhile. _ 

The Inaugural Meeting was addressed by Sir Frank Soskice on “The 
value of reading.” . The report of the meeting appearing in the Assistant 
Librarian could not be bettered.. It became “one of those memorable 
occasions when speaker and audience seemed drawn one to another b 
mutual respect and common interest.” : 


` There. were five Council meetings during the year. The following 
attendances were recorded:—_ , : í 
C. W. Taylor, F.L.A. (President) 5; J. S: Parsonage, F.L.A, (Vice- 
President) 5; F. A. Sharr, B.A., F.L.A. (Past-President) 1; A. LI. Carver, 
F.L.A. 5; Miss B. C. Clark, F.L.A. 6; E. F. Ferry, F.L.A. 5; W. Howard 
Phillips, F.L.A. 4; O. S Tomlinson, F.L.A. 5; Miss E. J, Willson, F.L.A. 
5 (National Councillors); Miss G. E. C. Edwards, A.L.A. (Bristol) 4; . 
G. E. Thompson, F.L:A. (Bristol) 1; I. G. Hardy, F.L.A. (Devon and 
Cornwall) 2; R. G. Charlesworth, A.L.A. (Devon and Cornwall) 1; 
D., P. Mortlock, A.L.A. (Eastern) 1, succeeded by F. Bale, F.L.A. 3; 
Mrs. M. A. Precious, A.L.A. (Œ. Midland) 3; J. H. Lamble, A.L.A. (E. 
Midland) 4; J.`N. Taylor, F.L.A. (E Midland) 1; E R. J. Hawkins, 
F.L.A. (G.L.D.) 3; E. E. Moon, F.L.A. (G.L.D.) 2; W. G. Smith (G.L.D.) 
5; H. R. Klieneberger, M.A., A.L.A. (G.L.D.) 1; R. Brown, F.L.A. (Kent) 
5;-Miss G. S. Smith, F.L.A. (Liverpool) 5; Miss B, K.. Wilson, F.L.A. 
(Liverpool) 5; J. A. Dearden, A.L.A. (Manchester) 5; A.-Glencross, 
F.L.A. (Manchester) 4; Miss E. M. Wood, F.L.A. (Manchester) 1; Miss E. 
Jerram, A.L.A. (Midland) 1,succeeded by Miss A. H. Higgs, A.L.A. 3; C. 
Phipps, F.L.A, (Midland) 1, succeeded by R. T. James, A.L.A. 3; E. S. 
Raven, F.L.A. (N. Eastern) 3; N. Willox, A.L.A. (N. Eastern) 4; S. Barton, 
F.L.A. (N. Wales) 1; Miss E. Williams, A.L.A. (N. Wales) 1; J. N. 
Harris, F.L.A. (S. Eastern) 5; A. M. Hodgetts, A.L.A (S. Wales) 1; 
C, F. Shepherd, A.L.A. (S. Wales) 4; R. A. Bangs, F.L.A. (Wessex) 3; 
Miss P. I. Cooper (Wessex) 1; E. M. Broome, A.L.A. (Yorkshire) 3; 
A: B, Craven, F.L.A. (Yorkshire) 4; H. Ward, F.L.A. (Yorkshire) 1; 
J. T. Strickland, F.L.A. (Yorkshire) 1; J. S. Bristow, F.L.A. (Honorary 
Treasurer) 5; W. S. Hudson, F.L.A. (Assistant Honorary Treasurer) 5; 
A. C. Jones, F.L.A. (Honorary Editor) 5; Mrs. L. Martin (Honorary 
Education Secretary) 4; W. F.-Broome, F.L.A. (Honorary Membership 
Secretary) 3; F. D. Cole, F.L.A, (Honorary, Publications Officer) 1, 
succeeded by T. Mann, F.L.A.-2; W. Tynemouth, F.L.A. (Honorary 
Secretary) 5. f 
During the year the Council received with regret the resignation of 
the Honorary Publications Officer and heard that the Honorary Treasurer- 
was not seeking re-election. Public acknowledgements of the valuable 
work of Mr. Cole and Mr. Bristow: have already been made. 
The Council has maintained a vigorous and co-operative liaison with 
the Council of the Library Association, but this document would be an 
_ inadequate annual report if it failed to record the unsuccessful opposition 
to the official proposals for a large L.A. Council (including Branch 
Councillors and Past Presidents). Although the number of nominations 
and the number of votes cast in L.A. Branch elections tend to prove 
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the correctness of the A.A.L. view, the Council will nevertheless imple- 
ment its promise to co-operate to the full. 

In order to share in the sacrifice made by other Sections and Branches 
during the Library Association’s financial crisis, the Council agreed to 
return £100 of their capitation grant to the parent Association: an action 
which was gratefully acknowledged. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The ambitious publishing programme undertaken by the Association 
in the immediate post-war years reached its climax in 1953, with the 
publication of four new titles and a new edition of Hewitt’s Summary of 
public library law. The outstanding success of the first of the new 
publications—Fiction Index, compiled by G. B. Cotton and Alan Glen- 
cross, of which two reprints were called for during the year—did much 
to ease our financial problems and enabled us to face with something 
like equanimity the considerable expense involved in publishing Binns’ 
Introduction to historical bibliography. This is a book of which we 
think we may be justly proud. It marks a departure from our policy 
of publishing textbooks as cheaply as possible—partly in response to 
criticisms of the rdther unattractive but economical format of our Primer 
series, but chiefly because it was felt that students ‘of historical biblio- 
graphy would welcome a more ambitious production, even at a neces- 
sarily increased cost. The reader and the bookish manner, adapted by 
S. C. Holliday from an American original and wittily illustrated by G. W. 
Harris, is the third of this group of publications to have been widely 
reviewed and discussed outside the professional press, and we hope and 
believe that they have contributed to the enhancement of the reputation 
both of this Association and of the library profession. Our other publi- 
cations this year have included a new pamphlet on The public libraries 
committee, by E. V. Corbett, and an eight-page supplement to The A.A.L. 
guide, volume 1, containing amendments up to September, 1953. The 
printing of a further Primer—on Bibliography, by K. A. Mallaber—was 
well advanced by the end of the year. 

The year has seen the introduction of a new typographical layout 
for the journal, and the change of its-name from Library Assistant to 
Assistant Librarian. In spite of the inevitable sentimental regrets, both 
these changes seem to have been generally well received. Contributions 
from members continue to increase both in number and in quality, and 
a number of new features have been introduced during the year. Com- 
ments on the mid-summer examinations were contained in a special 
supplement to the September-October issue, and it is hoped that this 
may become a regular feature. 


EDUCATION. . 

The meetings of the Education Committee included many full and 
lengthy discussions on students’ problems, arising from the application 
of the syllabus, and every effort was made to help whenever it was felt 
the A.A.L. could use its influence on their behalf. The work of the 
L.A. Moderating Committees is appreciated in this respect, offering as 
they do opportunities for constructive discussion of problems. 

The task of producing standard courses for all sections, begun in 
1949 and now virtually completed, has been a considerable undertaking, 
and the necessity for keeping the courses up to date means that compilers 
and editors aré very hard worked. It has, however, already proved that 
it is the most convenient and economical method of ensuring a sound 
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and uniform basis for tuition. During the year, 988 long courses and 
289 revision courses were arranged, covering 17 sections of the syllabus. 
Increasing use of the A.A.L. courses is being made by students overseas 
and a special effort has been made during 1953 to overcome their parti- 
cular problems in studying for the L.A, examinations. 

The Council once again takes this yearly opportunity of thanking. 
those members of the profession who, by their willing service and 
co-operation, help to meet the demand for courses. The Council is 
particularly grateful for the ready response to an appeal for tutors. It 
was a pleasure to welcome the following members to the panel :— 

R. B. Bateman, F.L.A.; R. C. Benge, M.C., M.M., F.L.A; R. G. 
Bird, F.L.A.; Miss M. GG. Gregory, F.L.A.; i. C. Harrison, D. F.C, 
D.P.A., FLA. (Editor); E. R. J. Hawkins, F.L.A. (Editor); J.-R. Pike, 
.F.L.A.; Miss-B. Ramsbotham, F.L.A.; V. G. Turner, F.L.A., and A. 
Wallace, F.L.A. 

Unfortunately, due to circumstances. of increased work in other 
spheres, changes of position, etc., resignations were received with regret 
from: H. K. G. Bearman, FL.A.; S. J. Butcher, F.L.A.; T. S. Cardy, 
F.L.A.; G. Chandler, Ph.D., M.A., F.R.Hist.S., ERSA., F.L.A.; Miss 
W. C. ‘Donkin, F.L.A.; T. H. Howie, F.LA.; Miss M. Hedson, E.L.A.; 
H. S. Hyland, B.A, F.L-A.; ;E.E. Moon, ELA. Miss A. D. Nash, F.L.A,; 
F. Scholfield, B.A., ELA; G.C. Tarrant, F.L.A; H A. Whatley, F.L.A.; 
and D. A. Wickham, F.L.A. i 

Mr. D. C. Henrik Jones, F.L.A., Librarian and Information Officer 
of the Library Association, “reports that 2,782 issues were made from 
the A.A.L. Library, now at Chaucer House, and that 96 books were 
added to stock, making a total of 1,953. There were 2,884 issues in the 
preceding year, and it would appear that students are not taking full 
advantage of the facilities. Too often tutors report that students have. 
not been able to continue with ‘their courses owing to their inability to 
complete the prescribed reading, yet the Librarian repeatedly assures the . 
A.A.L, Education Committee that there are no long waiting lists; which 
seems to indicate that the books are available if students take the ‘trouble 
to apply for them. | 

As a result of continued requests from the A. A.L. Council that the 
Library at, Chaucer House should remain open for some evenings during 
the week, the Library Association decided that the Library should be, 
open on "Tuesdays and Wednesdays from 9 am. to 9 p.m., for an 
experimental period between October 20th and December 16th. 


MEMBERSHIP. - 
The membership of the Section totals 6,643, that number of members 
of the Library Association having opted before 31st December, ‘1953. 
Comparative figures are :— 
1948 1949 1950 ‘1951 1952 
4,583 5,614 5,660 6,162 6,490 


“Membership DEEA as distributed over the Divisions are:— i 
Bristol ; 163 Midland .. sei ss 547 


Devon and Cornwall Me 139 North Eastern... ie 415 
Eastern A : ne 121 North Wales os bh 45 
East Midland Te Ls 410 South Eastern s i 127 
G.L.D. ie P .. 2,273 South Wales eg - 229 
Kent bs 2 ae 220 Wessex si Ti si 193 
Liverpool by a: 444 Yorkshire EN ded 487 


Manchester be ki 492 Central ooa 345 


In addition to members attached to Divisions in Great Britain there 
are members in nearly all the countries of the world. * : 
} A check on optings was made in June/July, 1953, and the number 
who had opted by 1st July, 1953, was 5,718. 
> The distribution of the Assistant Librarian is even more widespread 
than the membership; Washington and Moscow are included in the 
mailing list. In 1953 the largest circulation of the journal was 7,523. 


THE FUTURE. ey et 8 

Included in the Presidential New Year message was a plea that 
youth should make known its views and so strengthen the valuable work 
done at Divisional and. National level by- more experienced members. 
Our future lies in the young assistant; to look back with complacency 
and a certain smugness cannot typify the outlook of a vigorous - 
Association. - . ; 

Librarians must realise that although divided by the types of 
libraries in which they work, and scattered in small groups amongst 
fellow workers in national and local government, universities, societies, 
commerce and industry, they .are none-the-less united by common 
principles and will find in unity the strength essential to their prosperity 
and development. This Association has always played and must continue . 
to play an important part in the national picture, but only by constructive 
thought and a forward policy can it hope to publicise the profession 
and advance the status of the assistant. 


C. W. TAYLOR, President. 
W. TYNEMOUTH, Honorary: Secretary. 


CENTRAL LIBRARY, NEWCASTLE UPON Tyne, 1. 


’ OFFICERS OF THE A.A.L., 1954 


PRESIDENT: J. S. Parsonage, F.L.A., West Derby Branch Library, Liverpool. 
VICE-PRESIDENT: J. S. Bristow, F.L.A., Central Library, Croydon. 
HON. SECRETARY: W. Tynemouth, F.L.A., Central Library, Newcastle upon Tyne. 
HON.’ TREASURER; W. S. Hudson, ' F.L.A., North Kensington District Library, 
; Ladbroke Grove, W.11. ` 
HON. EDITOR: A. C. Jones, F.L.A., Central Library, Hornsey, N.8. 


HON. SOLICITORS: Messrs. Metcalfe, Copeman & Pettefar, 
3 and 4, Clement’s Inn, W.C.2. : 


OFFICERS .OF THE COUNCIL `. 


HON. PUBLICATIONS OFFICER: T. Mann, F.L.A., Central Library, Newcastle upon 
; Tyne. 


| HON. EDUCATION SECRETARY: Mrs. L. Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, 
S.E.24. 


HON. MEMBERSHIP SECRETARY: W. F, Broome, F.L.A., Central Library, 
iG à Lambeth, S.W.2. 


Enquiries rexarding Correspondence Courses to the Hon. Education Secretary. Orders 
for Tue ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. advertisement space, enquiries as to advertisement rates 
etc., to the Hon. Treasurer. Enquiries relating to membership to the Hon. Membership © 
Secretary. MSS. and letters for publication, preferably typed and double spaced, 
to the Hon. Editor.. No payment is made for articles published in “THE ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN. Orders for A.A.L. publications, to the Hon. Publications Officer. ALl other ` 
enquiries to the Hon. Secretary. 


N.B.—Tuu ASSISTANT LrgBraRtan is distributed to members by Divisional Hon. Secretaries, to 
whom all enquiries regarding distribution should be sent. 
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ASSOCIATION. OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
~ Section of the Library Association) 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
‘ist January to 31st December; 1953 
GENERAL ACCOUNT, 





; Income. . . 
To :— 5 £ s. d. 
Balance brought forward 

from 1952 ° aes 4% 8-2 
Capitation grants . 1,880 9 0 
Subscriptions 215 0 
“Assistant Librarian” 132 15 3 
Advertising 672 19 0 
Stationery 27 13 11 
Conference 49 3 8. 
Index to Progress :— ` 

Sales iu ws ° B15 5 

Rentals ED 8 8 6 

` Contribution from Pub- i f 
lications Account to 

” General Expenses 300 0 0 
Contribution from. Cor- : 

' respondence Courses 
account towards Lib- 
rary expénses 5 0 0 
, Vi 
£3,144 .7 11 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Income. : 
To :— £ sd 
Balance brought forward : 

from 1952 , ; 46 2-1 
Students’ fees ... 3,073 17 0 
Sale of notebooks 519 3 
Miscellaneous ree 5 9 

£3,126 4 1 


NMOOONONOML 


SORSDO o CROO CO 


se Expenditure. 
By :— £ s.d 
Printing “Assistant Lib- 

rarian” es .. 868 6 
Distributing do. -. 202 11 
Payments to Divisions 428 15 
Councillors’ expenses ... 442 3 
Library (to L.A.) 110 0 
Stationery -` 131 13 
Postage 55 9 
Conference and ‘AGM. ` 46151 
Clerical expenses 85.15 
Election expenses 39 17 
Contribution to Benevo- 

lent Fund _... 10 0 0 
Loans to Divisions 125 0 0 
Miscellaneous... 8 6 0. 
Refund of Capitation 

oe to L.A, Zouk 100 0 0 

2,554 13 4 
Balance crd. fwd. to 1954 589 14 7 

£3,144 7 11 
COURSES ACCOUNT. 

, Expenditure. | i 
By :— : £ s.d. 
Tutors’ expenses : 2,266 17 
Editors’ expenses TO 
Hon., Education Secre- 

tary’s expenses 96 0 
Postage 65 10 
Stationery 183 .17 
Refunds of fees . 13 10 
Contribution to library 

expenses. Be 50 0 
Standard courses: 

Compiling 18 18 

Editing 21 0 

Duplicating i 102 12 

Collating wks Se 3 10 
Miscellaneous aye AAAS: 

2,833 ‘8 8 
Balance crd. fwd. to 1954 292 15 5 
£3,126 4 1 
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BENEVOLENT FUND ACCOUNT. 


Income.. Expenditure. 
To :— £ sd. By: = £ s.d. 
Balance brought forward i Grant... bs 10 0 0 
from 1952 ... 414 6 4 | Bàlance carried forward 42717 7 
Interest on Post Office . : if i 
Savings Bank A/c... ` 3 0 
Donation—N. Wales p 
Division ; 2 2 0 
Transfer from General : 
Account 5! 10 0 0 


Appreciation in value of 
N.S. certs., January 
lst to December 31st. 11 6 3 





DOWEN 





£437 17 7 ; £437 17 7 
Statement of Assets and Liabilities as on 31st December, 1953. 
Assets. - Liabilities. 
To :—. f £ s.d. |' By :— £ s.d. 
National Savings Certs. 420 3 7 | Balance of, fund on 
P.O.S.B. Account z. 7 714 0 31/12/53 zi = 42717 T? 
£427 17° 7 ' £427 17 7 
PUBLICATIONS ACCOUNT. . 
Income. Expenditure. 
To :— -£ s. d. | By:— £ s.d. 
Balance brought forward Stationery 5 oe 48 10 8 
from 1952... :.. 286 6 8 | Royalties eas .. 51014 5 
Sales ae veg) ... 3.685 13 6 | Distribution `’... ed 55 14 8 
: Postage nts . 9718 4 
Advertising Bes oe 37 15 4 
Printing :— J et 
Binns . . 912 8 
_ Cotton and Glencross 917 5 
Holliday ste ... 168 13 
Mallaber Ls She 9 10 
Hewitt soi a 99 2 
Corbett Ay at 68 2 
Walford si oes 20 5 
Clerical expenses Pe 12 12 
Removal of ‘stock: ... 24 18 
E Contribution to ‘General 
Account for General 
_ Expenses be -» 300 0 0 
Miscellaneous’ ne 43 0 
3,287 13 5 
Balance crd. fwd. to 1954 684 6 9 
£3,972 0 = £3,972 0 2 
All the above statements audited and found correct, 
(Signed) D. P. GLOVER. J. S. BRISTOW, Hon. Treasurer: 
A. V. DYSON. 
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JOAN FIRTH: 


fe UNESCO 
\AND THE TWELVE YEAR PLAN 


THERE ARE in the world to-day, 1,200,000,000 people who are completely 
illiterate, and who are imprisoned by ignorance as surely as though: 
they were in Belsen. It is a sobering thought in these days of supposed 
equality of opportunity and extended franchise that half the population 
of the world can neither read a daily newspaper nor write their names 
on a ballot paper. Ignorance leads to poverty, a poor standard of living, 
malnutrition, dirt and disease, a vicious circle which has to be attacked 
in its entirety, and. not‘ piecemeal. The majority of the illiterate can see 
no reason why they should be otherwise, and they have first of all to 
be shown how literacy will benefit them in tangible ways. Inertia and 
apathy have to be conquered before even the most preliminary steps 
towards fundamental education can be taken. ‘Obviously the task of 
educating 1,200,000,000 people can not be undertaken by any one 
organisation, even one which has as many ramifications as UNESCO. 
During the years prior to 1950, UNESCO was experimenting in the field _ 
of education, but the same obstacles arose in each experiment—people 
cannot be educated without teachers and books, and so in July, 1951, 
a twelve year plan was inaugurated to train five thousand specialists who, 
in turn, will train teachers, who will actually work among the illiterate. 

For this purpose the world has been divided into five regions—Latin 
America, Equatorial Africa, the Middle East, and India, with a centre in 
each, and the Far East, where there will be two centres. Each centre 
‘will be able to accommodate two hundred students annually, who will 
be hand-picked by their respective governments, and who will work in 

, teams of five, or six, and not individually. A typical team might consist 
: of a nurse, a teacher, a dairy farmer, an expert in road construction, a 
, skilled mechanic, and a librarian. The aim of the plan is very wisely 
“not too ambitious, the immediate goal being to provide only the barest’ 
‘essentials of literacy, linking up all the time with the immediate and 
; particular problems of the pupils; for example, it is useless to teach a 
‘farmer to read if at the same time he is not shown how to obtain the 
i best out of his land, prevent plant and animal disease, and so raise his 
' standard of living. : ; 

The training courses for student specialists are arranged to last 
twenty-one months, this period being divided into four parts. The 
first session lasts nine months and consists of intensive training, after 
which there is a much needed holiday of one month, Upon their return 
the students are detailed to work for two months at institutions special- 
-ising in training in fundamental education, after which comes a period 
of five months when they put into practice what they have learned by 
teaching in the areas surrounding the centre. Finally, after another 
month’s holiday, a three-month refresher course is held. 

The work of each centre is divided into four departments—survey- 
ing and planning; production of the “tools,” books and visual aids; 
actual training of the teaching personnel; and lastly the department 
which assists any existing schemes -a%2ducation in. the vicinity of the 
centre. The first department will assess the needs of the particular 
region, deciding which are the fundamental problems and classifying the ` 
work to be done into some kind of order, ` 

The work of the second section covers a tremendous field, and the 
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magnitude of the task-is hardly comprehensible to those of us who are 
fortunate enough to be able to take books and fully equipped schools 
for granted. These potential teachers often find themselves in areas for 
which there are no printed books available in the local language, and 
even when such books do exist they are usually Infant Readers, and 
completely unsuitable for adult use: The books which are used have to’ 
be specially prepared to suit the needs of the district as ascertained from 
department one, and must combine the utmost. simplicity with useful 
knowledge on forestry, care of animals, and domestic crafts. Visual ‘aids 
play a very important part in fundamental education, and teams of experts 
are employed to produce carefully graded series of films, and pictorial 
representations. 

The third section, in which the actual training of personnel takes 
_ place, bears little resemblance to the average teachers’ training college, 
for in addition to the usual basic training in the fundamentals of educa- 
tion, these teachers must also bė specialists -in such things as agriculture, 
dairy farming, sanitation, forestry, road, construction, _ drainage, and 
domestic crafts. 

' The fourth department avails itself of the work of he other three, 
and acts in a liaisonary capacity in order to extend all possible aid to 
existing educational schemes. 

As each area. has its own individual problems, it has been found 
advantageous to decentralize as much as possible once the preliminary 
work has been done by UNESCO Headquarters in Paris, in reaching 
agreements with the host country, and acquiring premises. This twelve- 
year plan is now actually in operation. The first two centres have been 
established at Patzcuaro, two hundred and fifty miles from Mexico City, 
in the Latin American Region, and at-Sirs el-Layyan in Egypt. 

` The librarian at Sirs el-Layyan, who was formerly librarian of the 
UNESCO Education Clearing House in Paris, is placing a good deal of 
emphasis on library work. She and several of the students have already 
collaborated with the village of Sirs el-Layyan in setting up a library, 
and training a librarian. 

At Patzcuaro, the emphasis so far’ has been on developing a mobile 
library. Shelf cabinets have been built which attach-to a jeep, and 
bi-weekly trips are made to all the surrounding villages, where the 
. inhabitants are given every encouragement to take out books.’ . 

These centres are now focal points of ‘interest for all who are 
anxious that the untold joys of reading and uriderstanding shall be 
shared by mankind throughout the world, ae 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


‘REDSTONE, LILIAN J. and Sreer, F. W., eds. Local records, their nature and 
care. (Bell, 25s.).: . ' 


While owing a great deal to Sir Hilary Jenkinson’s Manual of archive 
administration, this is a good distillation of the particular experience of local 
archivists during: the last thirty years. Its four sections deal with the various 
types of local archivist. (county, borough, library, society) and his qualifications, 
duties, staff, and equipment (67 pages); the techniques of getting in records, 
looking after them, and making them available to the public (48); the different 
groups of local records (quarter sessions, county, municipal, ecclesiastical, parish, 
probate, family, ` business, and societies’) (100); and co-operation ‘with central 
bodies, like the National Register of Archives, which are concerned with local 
records (13). The book has a good bibliography and gives a pretty comprehen- 
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sive picture of local achives to-day. Two large topics are, however, obviously 
outside its scope: palaeography, and—although the section on the groups of 
records is useful—administrative history, a wide knowledge of which is essential 
to the achivist. Eo F 7 ‘ 
Though the introduction is by Mr. Raymond Smith, F.L.A., F.S.A., the ` 
small part played by libraries in ‘modern. archive administration is revealed by 
the facts that only six of the thirty-five contributors have library qualifications 
_ and only one of the twenty-eight chapters is devoted specifically to archives in‘ 
libraries. Although the moral is not drawn, the book strengthens the contention ~ 
that if libraries are to meet the requirements of archive theory and practice to-day, 
they must assimilate the knowledge, techniques, and attitude evolved in the last 
- generation by the local tecord offices and during a century by the Public Record 
Office. This may seem hard on public libraries which have been collecting 
manuscripts since their inception. It is true that libraries can offer advantages 
beyond the means of the infant record offices: larger staffs, longer hours of. 
opening, more intensive cataloguing. But these qualifications are minor -com- 
pared with the understanding of records (that they are, for instance, neither 
literary manuscripts nor books) and of their proper treatment. That they need 
special protection is perhaps generally recognised. But it would be impossible 
to claim that all libraries as yet understand records as the products of various’ 
and complex organisations and accord them the acquisition, housing, classifica- 
tion, cataloguing, and repair, above all the general attitude, which are peculiar 
to their nature. ` : ; ` ; ; 
One of the details of Local Records most significant for librarians is the . 
meagreness (2 pages) of the attention given to business records: “ Comparatively 
few records of business come.into the hands of local record offices . . ..On the 
rare occasions when such records are found, the problem arises as to whether 
the archivist should retain the collection . . . or whether they should be offered 
to the Council of Business Archives” (!) This pallid concern with business 
records the writer blandly arrogates to the county record office. But libraries, 
- also, have as yet too few business records, and this the field in which they should 
specialize and could become pre-eminent. Before they aim so high, however;. - 
let two first principles be accepted: that archives.are organic—and that living 
things thrive best in a congenial climate. 
= j J. H. HODSON. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN THE NORTH-WEST 


A few montbs ago the North-Western .Branch of the Library 
Asscciation circulated a questionnaire on facilities for professional 
training in Librarianship amongst public and other libraries in their area. 
The tabulated analysis of the replies has just been published* together 
with brief, but very cogent, comments on the results of the survey. - 

Jt is a pity that the investigation did not cover those who take 
correspondence courses or study privately and so it cannot be a complete 
picture ‘of professional training: nor does’ it mention those libraries 
which operate schemes of staff “in-training.” But the facts it does reveal 
are none-the-less most illuminating—and not a little shocking. Here 
are some of them. f 

Since 1946, two persons (in two libraries) have been refused leave 
of absence to attend full-time schools, whilst 225 (in 45 libraries) have 
been granted permission. Three libraries say that their local education 
authorities will not issue permits for students to attend full-time courses 


*Library Association. North Western Branch. Questionnaire on facilities for 
professional training [with comments]. November, 1953. Duplicated. 
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—Chester, Liverpool and Wallasey, though only Wallasey is stated. not 
to make financial awards. Something seems not to tie up here! -One 
authority has released as many.as 30 staff at one time and another has 
released 10: the usual number appears to be one. Seventeen authorities 
insist that students stay with them on return from school for: varying 
periods of time. 

/ _ ‘Part-time students fare. better, Nearly all the authorities help their 
staffs to attend part-time classes, 47 of them giving whole-time off for 
this purpose, and most of the others making some concession. Almost 
all of them apply the National Joint Council’s Conditions of Service 
relating to financial assistance for post-entry training, and some allow 
time during working hours for préparation and study. 

All that looks very rosy, but the comments of the Branch Education 
Committee and a closer scrutiny of the report give no reason for com- 
placency. Of the 225 students released for full-time training “. . . 104 
have been released by Lancashire County (33) and Manchester (71). 
Most of the other 40 libraries have sent only one or two.” This in 
seven years, mark you! 

If these facts are interesting, the comments are: vitally absorbing, 
and no apology is made for reprinting this part of. the report almost 
iw its entirety. -It appears under the heading Part-time training. 


“Possibly the main significance of this part. of the Report is that it - 


brings out strongly in how many cases lack of progress is due to the 
apathy, indifference and sheer inability of the junior staffs. ` 

It might’ be of interest to let some of the librarians speak for 
themselves : — 

“The ambition of 90 per cent of my. junior female staff is to get a 
husband, not library qualifications.” 


5 Entrants to the library service—male and female—at present are . 


from the ‘C stream’ of the Grammar Schools, and scarce at that.” 
“The present members of the staff have not nor are, alas, likely 
ever to undertake study. None have the G.C.E.” 
“ Any attendance at any meeting depends upon considerable persua- 
sion by myself and probably upon afternoon tea or other appropriate 


refreshment being available.” . 
i We have the greatest difficulty recruiting Staff of any reasonable 
quality.” ` 


“My staff ‘are all too old to take any. examinations.” 

“Unfortunately, the staff is always changing. The average age of 
the juniors is 17-18 ‘years. 

i “ Send a questionnaire, out to the Junior Staff and ask them what 
they do with the. 130 hours per week when they don’t have to be present 
at their libraries. Textbooks, notebooks, pens, ink, pencils, rubbers, etc., 
arè provided. Unfortunately, we hold no stocks of initiative, interest, 
intelligence . . .” 

“I cannot persuade my staff to take any interest in L.A. or A.A.L. 
meetings. Full-time courses seem equally unpopular, Juniors can see 
small prospects of promotion. here, and have neither the desire nor 
intention of moving to another library authority. ad 


Pretty strong stuff; perhaps, but no doubt -a lot of truth -in it. 


` 


-Library salaries and conditions of service are not able to compete for - 


the best recruits against the attractive offers of other jobs, and library 
authorities seem unable or unwilling to see this or do anything about it. 
One is also tempted to ask how much of the apathy and lack of initiative 
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: is transmitted down the line from unqualified, uninterested and frustrated 
seniors. The report states that only 23.2 per cent of library staffs in the 
North-West are Chartered Librarians—and this is about the National 
average. “No authority in the area has reached the Library Association 
standard of 40 per cent of the staff being Chartered Librarians,” says 
the report, but one at least has since achieved this. Congratulations to 
Widnes. But the position is pretty tragic when one reads: “slightly 
more than one-half of the public libraries have not more than one 
qualified staff member, including the chief officer. In six of the libraries | 
making a return even the chief officer is' professionally unqualified. 

I think the report has more than a point when it concludes with 
a hint that something is wrong with the present system of staff recruit- 
ment. It certainly seems that a lot of time, effort, and expense is being 
dissipated in training candidates who are not capable of assimilating the 
subject, nor sufficiently ambitious to want to proceed to professional 
duties. In short, a lot of them are clerical staff, and are likely to. be 
usually engaged on clerical duties. They should be recruited. and 
regarded as such, and not allowed to clog up the machine for producing 
qualified librarians. They create an appearance of too much competition 
for the higher reaches of the profession ‘and keep down the standard ` 
and the salaries. Would it not be better ‘to recruit these clerical staffs 
in.a separate stream? 

It would have added to the value.of the report.if some facts could 
have been obtained about the numbers of persons undertaking part-time 
study, and at what level, and the results obtained by these students. At 
the moment the national picture shows that about the same number of, 
chartered librarians are being produced.annually as the number of lower 
_ APT posts advertised. Jt does not seem then that there is need to. 
provide more training facilities, for the demand is not likely to increase 
unless more posts are created. We must be realists and cease to regard 
every junior as a potential chief, trying to train him or her accordingly— 
it is dishonest to the poor candidate and frustrating to the good one. 

The North Western Branch is to be congratulated on this report. 
‘It would be interesting to know whether similar ones for other parts of 
the country would tell the same story. One fact stands out. Only 76 
questionnaires were returned of the 100 circulated. Thirteen public and 
11 other librarians couldn’t be bothered to reply. What sort of service 
and courtesy do their readers get if this' is the way they ‘treat their 
professional association? 

0. S. TOMLINSON. 


i ~ COUNCIL NOTES 
l MARCH å: 


“Business arising from the minutes” sometimes, puts Council’ 
Straight into top gear. We began by accepting the offer of the G.L.D. 
to commence a survey of the standardization (or lack of it) in library 
methods and stationery by collecting and classifying examples of the 
various types of stationery in use—consideration of the stationery will, 
of course, eventually lead to the consideration of methods and use 
—and then found ourselves back in the distressing and important business 
of “posts advertised at inadequate salaries”: a matter which has been 

- concerning the Council, and the profession as a whole, we hope, for- 
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some time. _ It was decided to ask the L.A. to prepare a byelaw which 
© would make black-listing possible and take other steps to bring authorities 
_and members in line. It has been-obvious for some. time, and frequently 
stated in the Council, that members must be prevented from applying 
for such posts by the threat of effective action. Every selfish action, 
however urgent individual circumstances may be, lowers standards still 
further to the detriment of the profession as a whole. 

Council then proceeded to make an appointment of its own (out- 
side the scope of the Charter) and unanimously elected Mr. E. E..Moon 
(of Finchley) to be Honorary Assistant Secretary. There can be only 
one criticism of this appointment—it robs “the floor” of one of its 
stars: a fact underlined when the Honorary Assistant Secretary was 
later named as the speaker for the A.A.L. Session at this year’s L.A. 
Conference. oy 

-The Press and Publications Committee came along with the first 
instalment of their new publications programme—designed to fill in the 
gaps in the provision of professional literature for students at all stages 
of desperation. 

The Education Committee reported an exceedingly good crop of 
results by correspondence course students in the December examinations. 
Fifty-three per cent of the courses arranged had been completed, and 
results showed that the percentage of passes from these students was: 
Entrance 71 per cent, Registration 60 per cent, Final 67 per cent, with 
an overall total of 63 per- cent, including 9 merits, 

Returning to the subject of classifying the Municipal Year Book, 
the Library Association Education Committee are being asked to state 
a definite ruling on -the application of the supplementary tables to the 
Dewey Decimal Classification schedules. It should be stressed that 
students should not pay attention to discussions and correspondence on 
what ought to be policy, but should confine themselves to acting in 
accordance with the syllabus. 

Then the recommendations of the Finance and General Purposes 
Committee came up for approval, and after amendments and deletions 
this was eventually given to what the President described as “ these 
mangled minutes.” The main debate took place on a Divisional proposal 

that members in arrear with their subscriptions should continue to receive 
' the Assistant Librarian after June. This -was firmly and decisively 
rejected: Council refusing to incur considerable additional cost of 
supplying copies to such people at the expense of those who do pay their 
subscriptions. There was some talk of “rights” (countered by the 
primary. responsibility of playing one’s own part) but the most amusing 
reason was “the embarrassment caused by having to explain to the 
Chief that there was no Assistant for him because it was alleged he 
hadn’t paid his subscription.” A moral here somewhere. 

The South Eastern Division was, at its own request, re-christened 
the Sussex Division: the necessary references, of course, to be made. 

Divisions had been exceptionally active and several motions now 
came before the Council: some went this a-way, some that a-way. 

Devon and Cornwall having drawn attention to the effect of the 
recent N.J.C. cost of living award on subscriptions, the Yorkshire repre- 
sentatives proceeded to propose the formation .of a public relations . 
committee.. Four men of Yorkshire spoke (one with a Welsh accent, 
_ hence the unusual phrase) and put forward at least two arguments, 
neither of which Council were prepared to accept without further 
evidence. One of the reasons given was the attacks made in some 
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contemporaries on the A.A.L. after the last L.A. A.G.M.—and not 
replied to. (In any case, at least one contemporary doesn’t print such 
replies). It was even suggested that the personal references to thé’ 
Secretary must have made him unhappy.. This was, however, refuted 
on good authority. The answer to most of the statements had appeared 
in this journal’s timely editorial; meanwhile the publication of the L.A. 
balance sheet for 1953 is awaited with interest. We also heard, faintly, 
that an honorary officer of the L.A. had stated that the A.A.L. had 
outlived its usefulness and (in contrast to the L.A.) was burdened with 
aged leaders. There were also pleas from: the floor for internal applica- 
tions of ginger, but the Council decided that a committee was unlikely 
to achieve this better than individuals, ‘ 


And so to the problem of the day, the importance of the word 
“correspondence” in “correspondence courses.” 

There were two motions on the order paper :— 

. “That arrangements be made for correspondence course students 
to receive the printed lessons irrespective of whether they have returned 
written work.” (Greater London) i 

“That this Council deplores any action which will detract from’ 
the standard set by correspondence courses, and that the previous 
decision of Council to insist upon the submission of written work be 
re-affirmed as a pre-requisite of tuition by correspondence,” (North- 
Eastern)— 

and the stage appeared to be set for battlé. But it turned out that no, 
one really disputed the value of written work, and the concern of the 
metropolitan mover was for those who were for one reason or another 
unable to keep to the schedule. The G.L.D. motion was defeated and 
that of the North-Eastern Division approved. 

Merely to say that is insufficient, because several factors important 
to students were revealed in the debate—tutors were willing (and had 
been for years) to accommodate students falling behind the schedule 
because of personal difficulties, or possibly because of detailed and 
careful work; the Education Committee had always been sympathetic 
to genuine cases of hardship; the value of written work, not only as-a 
rehearsal of examination technique, but as a cause of enforced research; 
that tutors rarely saw the names of students failing to complete courses 
in the examination pass lists; and, most importantly, it is tuition which 
is offered, and that cannot be given without contact between student 


and tutor. 
W.T. 
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C RA M E RS The Press and Publications Com- 


mittee is always interested to hear 
for MUSIC the views of individual members on 


suitable additions to jits-series of 


MUSICAL LITERATURE textbooks and other publications. 

AND MUSIC BINDING Some.members indeed may themselves 

be writing or thinking of writing 

139, New Bond Street books on some aspect of librarianship 

London, W.1 , which is at present inadequately 

covered, and they are warmly invited. 

% Special Music Enquiry Bureau to discuss their work with the Hon. 
SSS N, Editor, 
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ROUND THE DIVISIONS—6 


KENT 


KENT DIVISION believes ifs purpose 
to be three-fold:—1, to provide facili- 
ties for tvaining aspiring librarians; 
2, to enatle young members of the 
profession to ‘air their views vocally 
or in print; and 3, to-~provide oppor- 
tunities for. getting together to talk 
things over. These three objects have, 
we pride ourselves, been carried out 
fairly satisfactorily, despite certain 
disadvantages due to the geography 
of the county. ` 

The Division- came into being in 
1937, and owed its birth partly to the 


difficulty which members at the far- 


thest end of the county experienced in 
getting to, London. Some famous 
names occur amongst the list of its 
past chairmen, including those of 
Messrs. Mumford, Sharr and Bryon. 
The war split the county -into two 
parts by making the coastal strip into 
a defence area into which entry was 
‘prohibited, but despite this a vigorous 
existence was maintained throughout. 
The membership wavers around the 
200 mark in a county having an area 
of over 1,500 square miles, measuring 
about 65 miles between its farthest 
points. All roads (and railways} lead 
to Rome—in this case London—and 
there is only one town outside the 
suburban area of over 60,000 popula- 
tion, but even so our meetings are 
well patronized, attendances. of 40-45 
being common, and 25 being con- 
sidered poor. On one occasion 
attendance rose to 120, thereby 
embarrassing the local authority 
which was our host, but this figure 
_ was reached with the aid of the stu 
dents of the N.W. Polytechnic School 
of Librarianship, to whom an invita- 
tion had been extended. . 

Relations with the Kent Sub-Branch 
are generally amicable, and `a joint 
programme of events is worked out, 
the Division ensuring that in this 
programme its own objects are faith- 
fully observed. Subjects covered at 
meetings in recent years include:— 
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Hospital and prison libraries, the 


`- Public Library and the local historian: 


‘successful 


and a debate on the fiction question, 


-in which the “lights” outweighed the 


“heavies”; regular visits are made to 
libraries—since the membership. ‘is 
almost entirely a public library one, 
‘these are usually special libraries— 
and to printing works and paper mills, 


“in which the county abounds. 


The social side is difficult to 


‘organize in such an area, and few 


social activities are held, except that 
tea is always provided (not from 
Divisional funds!) after meetings, thus 
giving members an opportunity of 
talking “shop” and passing on the 
latest scandal. A recent innovation 
which proved successful was a ramble 


„over the North Downs on what seems 


in retrospect to have been the only 


fine Sunday last summer. 3; 


One day schools in Reference 
Library work arè held in three strate- 
gic places in the county every yeat, 
and these have proved both popular 
and useful. 
concentrate on the books set for the 
Entrance Examinations -and all the 
books listed for that Examination are 
made available for students to‘examine 
and use. Two editions of a joint list 
of professional literature have been 
issued, but the small use made of the 
last edition has influenced the Divi- 
sional Committee’s decision not to 
produce another at present. A very 
week-end school for 
Entrance and Registration was held 
at Broadstairs some years ago, and 
this may be revived in the future, 














‘on Current Affairs 


“yt 


The Kent News Letfer was inaug- 
urated in October, 1948, and is now 


published jointly by the Division and 


the Sub-Branch. One of its main 
objects is the -dissemination of news 
in an area where reports of new- 
buildings, extensions, staff appoint- 
ments, etc., may‘ never otherwise . 
penetrate to the more remote mem- 
bers.. Opportunity has always been 


` given to young assistants to express 


Uusually the lecturers . 


themselves in print, and this policy 
has, in the last year, been extended 
to an invitation to young members to 
contribute to a series of ““Viewpoints.” 
A regular series from the beginning 
has been articles on the history and 
development of Kent’ public and 
special libraries. Another frequent 
feature has ben a series of articles on 
topographical and historical material 
of Kentish interest. . . 

It has been suggested that each 
issue should in turn be the responsi- 
bility of-a, Kent Library, the staff of 
that library contributing the major 
portion of articles, the Hon. Editor 
co-ordinating and filling any gaps with 
other material. What promises to, be 
an interesting series on the attitude to 
the Public Library of the non-profes- 
sional user of the service—an Adult- 
Education organizer, a bookseller, 
teacher, student, etc., will begin in, 
1954, è i 

Plans for the future are many. The 
Committee has bowed its head to the 
criticism of a young member that the 
librarians of Kent—a county which 
nursed Marlowe, Dickens and 
Maugham, amongst many others— 
talk of everything except books at 
their meetings, and has mended its 
ways. Subjects for future meetings 


-include a symposium of specialist 


librarians speaking .on the literature. 
of their subjects, and a group of 
public librarians speaking on authors 
in whom-they are particularly inter- 
ested. > Also on the stocks is a union 
list of books, etc., on county history. 
The Committee is constantly on ‘the 
look-out for new spheres of activity 


. and is always ready to try out fresh. 
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ideas—and to drop those which have 
outlived their usefulness and appeal. 


` 


THE ASSISTANT LIBRARI 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Edited by A. C. Jones, Hornsey Public Libraries. 
VOL. 47, NO. 5 - ' MAY, 1954 


_ THE A.A.L. AND | 
CONDITIONS OF SERVICE ` 


By J.S. PARSONAGE, F.L.A., 
Based on the Presidential Address, delivered at Liverpool on [8th March. 


THE IMPROVEMENTS in the status and worl.ing conditions of the staffs: of 
public libraries since this Association was founded in 1895 are attributable 
to a number of factors—general, social and economic trends and improve-. 
ments in working conditions in other spheres; the standards set by ‘the 
more progressive library authorities and the work of NALGO and the 
Library Association. But they are due also and .to no inconsiderab!‘e 
extent to the work of our own Association, although its founders declared 
they would not interfere with such matters as salaries and hours, most 
of them anticipating that improvement would follow: automatically from 
improved status. That these conditions were deplorable even by con- 
temporary standards is evident from the professional literature of the 
period—the Transactions of the 2nd International Conference of 1897, 
Peter Cowell’s Library Staffs, Greenwood’s. Public Libraries and the 
Library Year Books which he edited.in 1897 and 1900/1, In the last- 
named of these, W. G. Chambers, for many years the Honorary Treasurer 
of The Library Assistants’ Association (as it then was), wrote thus of the 
first years of the Association, and the reaction of a-‘number of chief 





. librarians to it: — 


“ No sooner had the news of the foundation of the L.A.A. become 
known that it was subjected to criticism from many quarters, Librarians 
saw in the new movement an attempt, on the part of assistants, at eman- . 
cipation, which would, and must, inevitably tend to improve their. at 
present precarious status. Looking at it now, after the lapse of five years, 
one can-.only imagine that it was the knowledge which librarians 
possessed of the meagre wages which were doled out to their assistants 
as well as the long hours of weary drudgery to which they were subjected, 
that frightened them into imagining that the L.A.A. once firmly estab- 
lished would resolve itself into a trade union. ... When it- was found that 
the L.A.A. instead of calling its members out on strike was doing its 
utmost to improve the status of assistants by legitimate means, the objec- 
tions which had been made at its inauguration gradually diminished. That 
it now receives the support of librarians of all views is at once apparent 
from the lecturers who have addressed its meetings.” f 

In the early years of the new century however, the Association 
became more vigorous in its protests against unsatisfactory conditions, 
particularly against. grossly inadequate salaries and the appointments of 
totally unqualified librarians, and it voiced its criticisms not only in its 
official journal, but by direct approach. to the offending authorities— 
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action which in many cases met with a considerable degree of success. 

This _period—-the second decade of the Association's history—was 
also one of increasing expansion, and from 1906 to 1909 its first five 
branches were formed—enterprise due largely to the energy and initiative 
of the newly-elected Honorary Secretary, Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, who 
in the process of stumping the country on the Association’s behalf, had 
confirmed the suspicion that conditions in the provinces were, if anything, 
even worse than those prevailing in London. In an endeavour to obtain 
a more complete picture, the committee drew up a questionnaire which 
was sent.to-.all municipal library authorities, and the replies received (and 
the great majority did reply) formed the basis of the momentous Report 
on the Hours, Salaries, Training and Conditions of Service of Assistants 
in British Municipal Libraries which was published by the Council (as 
the Committee had by now become), and after adoption by the Annual 
General Meeting of 1911, circulated throughout the country, leading in 
many cases to improved conditions. The greatest single obstacle in the 
way of ‘authorities fully implementing its recommendations was the 
general limitation of the library rate to Id. in the £, the repeal of which 
(so far as England and Wales was concerned) by the Public Libraries 
Act, 1919, was due, by universal consent, very largely to the agitation led 
by George Roebuck, Librarian of Walthamstow and a former Honorary 
Secretary of the L.A.A. At that time it seemed that this Act would 
herald the dawn of a new age of public librarianship, and whilst this 
hope was eventually largely realised, the fact that many authorities were 
apparently very reluctant to take advantage of their new financial free- 
dom is clear from the figures quoted in Lt.-Col. J. M. Mitchell’s Report 
on the Public Library System in Great Britain and Ireland published by 
the C.U.K.T. in 1924. These showed that, apart from the new county 
systems (most of which were financed by library rates of a fraction of a 
penny), out of a total of 340 library authorities in England and Wales 
there were still 60 whose library rate did not exceed ld., and only 81 
exceeding 2d.—and of course it must be remembered that. even prior to 
1919 the library rate of 50 authorities was already in excess of 1d. by 
virtue of local acts. Commenting on the fact that many of these figures 
were for the financial year 1921/22, Lt.-Col. Mitchell added, “ One is 
tempted to hope that the figures for 1922/23’ were better.” That there 
was no immediate improvement, however, is evident from the figures for 
1924, which are given in one of the most important documents in the 
. history of librarianship—the Kenyon Report of 1927 or, to give it its full 
title, The Report of the Depar tmental Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion’ on Public Libraries in England and Wales. In passing, it is of 
interest to note that this Committee called no less than six witnesses on 
behalf of our Association=more than were called to represent any other 
single body. 

The year 1919 saw not only the passing of the Public Libraries Act, 
but also the return from the Forces to civilian life of hundreds of 
librarians who lost no time in making known, through the L.A.A., their 
demands for improvements in salaries and working conditions, and for 
the exploration of every method of achieving this end. There was a 
suggestion that the Association should attempt to secure recognition as a 
trade union, but the prevailing opinion was that an Association is not a 
trade union, but that it should encourage its members to join their appro- 
priate existing union, and, so far as matters affecting public library assis- 
tants were concerned, should work in the closest co-operation with 
NALGO.: : 

During the next few years the Association of Assistant Librarians 
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(as it had become in- 1922) in addition to campaigning for better condi- 
tions, was actively engaged in matters affecting its own domestic policy 
and status. Jn 1929 after-a long period of negotiation followed by a 
plebiscite of all its members, it decided to accept an invitation to affiliate 
with the Library Association and to become one of its sections.. 

Referring to this union, the Honorary Secretary of the Library Asso- 
ciation, Mr. (now Dr.) E. A. Savage, used these now. familiar words of 
the A.A.L.: ° , d 

“The future is theirs. To them we look for a revival of spirit. and 
strength. Jf they come to us as a docile and uncritical body, they will 
burden rather than reinforce us. If they hope to achieve anything, let 
them draw up a forward programme and press for its performance.” 

The A.A.L. accepted this challenge, its renunciation of complete 
independence resulting in no loss of customary vigour, and within two 
years it had issued a sequel to the 1911 Report. This new document, the 
Report on the Hours, Salaries, Training and Conditions of Service in 
British Municipal Libraries, 1931, showed that, although great progress 
had been made since 1911, conditions in many places were still very far 
from satisfactory, and the discrepancy between the best and the worst 
still too great; averages were indeed better, but as the editor, Mr. F. 
Seymour Smith, pointed out: “ Averages may conceal a” multitude of 
evils. No consolation to a man dying of a fever to know that his average 
temperature during the whole of the year had been but a fraction over 
normal; .. . so, junior assistants ... who must wait five years before they 
are allowed a summer holiday of more than six days will find no joy in 
contemplating the satisfactory average.” ; 

The Report was well received and sympathetically reviewed and, like 
its predecessor, was instrumental in securing improved conditions in 
many libraries. Shortly after its publication, the A.A.L. Council set up a 
Forward Policy Committee “to formulate a general forward policy on 
behalf of the profession at large, particularly in relation to the Report 

. such committee to report to the A.A.L. Council with a view to its 
findings being discussed, approved, and sent forward to the Council of 
the Library Association”; its success in. this direction is clear from the 
Report’s acknowledged influence on the Recommendations on Salaries 
and Conditions of Service issued by the L.A. Council in 1934. This latter 
document was influenced also very largely by similar recommendations 
issued by NALGO—indeed the inter-war years were characterised not 
only by the ever-increasing number of local authorities who endeavoured 
to equate the salaries, and as far as possible the working conditions, of 
their library staffs with those operating in other departments, but also 
by the attempts of NALGO to secure greater uniformity in the matter 
of salary scales for all local government officers throughout the country. 
It aimed to achieve this by collective bargaining, or Whitleyism as it is 
usually known from the name of the chairman (Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley) 
of the Committee on Relations between Employers and Employed, whose 
Report, published in 1917, recommended that standing joint councils 
consisting of representatives of both employers and employed be estab- 
lished for the purpose of negotiation. The first N.J.C. for local govern- 
ment was short-lived, but some of the provincial Whitley Councils were 
more successful, particularly that for Lancashire’ and Cheshire, which 
“ showed not only that Whitleyism was inherently suitable to the Local 
Government field .. . but evolved an invaluable pattern for later exten- 
sions of Whitleyism throughout the provincial level, and for the eventual 
re-establishment of a National Joint Council ” (J. H. Warren). It-was this 
latter body, revived shortly before the war, and reconstituted in 1944, 
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which was’ responsible for: the publication of the document which, more 
than any other, governs the working conditions of public library assis- 
tants; I refer, of. course, to the Scheme of Conditions of Service which 
became operative as from ist April, 1946. The recommendations of the 
“ Charter ”—to use its popular name—were influenced to a great extent 
by those of the Hadow Report of 1934, and represented for most officers 
a distinct improvement in salaries and conditions, and also, particularly 
for junior officers, a greater measure of uniformity. In addition, certain 
important principles were laid down regarding the grading of posts, right 
of appeal under certain conditions, and other matters. 

The fact that library staffs were to share in these, and any subse- 
quent benefits recommended by .the N.J-C., did not mean that there was 
no further need for our Association to take action on these matters. The 
- Charter is not a static document, and there have been many improve- 
ments to it since 1946, some applicable to all officers, others only to a 
particular class and especially with regard to the latter, NALGO in 
making its representations at N.J.C. level may be guided by the advice 
of ‘its Joint Consultative Committee. As the Library Association is 
represented on this Committee, it is possible, provided agreement is 
reached at all stages, for an A.A.L. resolution forwarded to the Library 
Association to become embodied in a N.J.C. recommendation. We trust 
that this procedure will apply in the case of the Reconunendations on 
Welfare and Working Conditions of Public Library Staffs, which were 
based on a national survey undertaken by Mr. F. C. Tighe, a former 
President of the Association, and now City Librarian of Nottingham. 
These recommendations were approved by the A.A.L. Council in 1952 
and forwarded to the L.A. Council, which not only published them as a 
guide to library authorities, but also sent copies to NALGO requesting 
their support, through the N.E.C. and the staff side of the N.J.C. for 
those susceptible of national application to be included in the Charter; 
this matter is al present under review. 


SALARIES. 

Of all conditions of service the most important is salaries—Mr. 
McColvin's statement in 1939 that “ salaries are the key to good staffing” 
has now even greater force since there are more occupations offering 
better working conditions and comparable security of tenure. 

Although the rate limit was the chief obstacle in the way of 
improved salaries, it was not always the only reason. It did not excuse 
a number of medium sized authorities from paying the deputy less than 
the caretaker, nor explain why the salary of the chiet assistant in one 
metropolitan borough library should be £120 plus residential quarters, 
. whilst in the neighbouring borough—an authority with a population of 
similar size and a higher rateable value, it should only be £55, and Mr.» 
Munford has quoted the case of Halifax, which although paying its 
librarian only £80 per annum, yet was able to show a substantial balance 
in its library account at the end of the financial year. 

However, it was generally felt that most library authorities: would 
take advantage of their emancipation from the rate Jimit by paying their 
staffs more reasonable salaries. The new Act received the Royal Assent 
on. December 23rd, 1919; and on 8th January, 1920, almost immediately 
after the Christmas and New Year holidays, a letter from the President 
and Honorary Secretary of the L.A.A. was sent to all library authorities 
asking that, in view of the new legislation, “library assistants should 
receive ‘at least equal financial consideration as given to other municipal 
officers.” 
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No doubt thzre was some improvement in places; that it was not 
nearly so markec or widespread as had been hoped may be inferred 
from the following paragraph in the Association’s next Annual Report :— 

“It is with extreme regret that the Council perceives very little ten- 
dency to improv: the status and circumstances of the Profession now 
that library incomes are no longer limited, and again and again it has 
felt compelled tc protest to Corporations advertising for officers at 
salaries which were contemptible in their meagreness.” 

In fact, it was becoming increasingly obvious to the Association and 
to the profession as a whole that the continued existence of the rate 
limit had done immeasurable harm in creating an attitude of mind which 
no mere act of “egislation could immediately entirely dispel; indeed in- 
places its long tecm effects in financial and other matters still linger on, 
although probably not recognised as such. 

During the rext few years the Association co-operated with the L.A. 
and NALGO in. drawing up recommended scales of salaries, but the 
effectiveness of these was hampered by the absence of a National Whitley 
Council, and in 1327 the Kenyon Committee (consisting chiefly of laymen) 
stated that “ the crained librarian should be paid no less than the trained 
teacher ” (a recommendation still very far from complete implementa- 
tion); but even as late as 1939 it was not unusual for posts requiring the 
services of a F.L.A. to be advertised at £150, and later still the McColvin 
Report contained several instances of atrocious salaries—as for example 
£200 for the deputy of a library system serving-a population of 100,000. 
At the junior emd of the scale, the salaries of male assistants usually 
ranged from abcut £50 at 16 to £200 at 26, although even here we find 
considerab!e var ation, not excluding to some extent those areas where 
salaries were decermined by Provincial Whitley Councils; for example, 
the scale appliec by the London District Council in 1944 was consider- 
ably better thar that operated by the South Metropolitan Council, and 
that of the Midland Council compared favourably with that of Yorkshire. 
It is true that im many libraries special payments were made to assistants 
obtaining professional certificates, but in many others normal increments 
were witbheld f-om those failing to obtain their first certificate within a 
stipulated perioc of time. With few exceptions salaries between the wars 
were still far frem satisfactory, and it is not surprising that the “Careers” 
books of the period were almost unanimous in describing librarianship 
as a “poorly pĘıid profession.” 

The Charter, of course, gave us a national scale of salaries, but as 
the application of that scale in the grading of posts above General 
Division level was left to the discretion of library authorities, the L.A.. 
issued a series cf recommendations for their guidance, but not until 1951 
was a N.J.C. award made in respect of library staffs. The basis of this 
award, I need hardly remind you, is that a chartered librarian in charge 
of a branch or department and supervising a staff of three whole-time 
assistants should receive A.P.T. IH, but despite the efforts of the L.A. to 
secure a more definite ruling, the grading of posts above this level was _ 
left to authoritizs, “ due regard to be paid to the duties and responsibilities 
of each post aad to the standard recommended.” Unfortunately some 
authorities effe:tively demonstrated the weakness of this clause by vir- 
tually ignoring it, but there were other, more far-sighted authorities who, 
to their great credit, and eventually to their benefit, interpreted the 
clause in the spirit intended by the negotiating bodies and reviewed the 
grading of thei- staffs in the light of the standard provided. As a result, 
762 posts, inclaiding 291 beyond the level of A.P.T. III, were upgraded 
within eight months, and there have been many others since. Conse- 
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quently, the library profession is better graded now than at any time 
since .thé introduction of- the Charter; and, in addition, a number of 
authorities have made use of the powers granted under paragraph 23 in 
respect of staff’ in the. General Division. Whilst these improvements are 
to be welcomed, they do not justify any attitude of complacency—not 
only because the general standard of salaries does not compare favour- 
ably with those of many similar occupations, but also because all too fre- 


` quently posts- are advertised—and accepted—at ‘salaries which fall very 


far below the average. The problems arising from this situation have 


been the subject of comment in our Council and in the columns of our 


journal, and are indeed, causing grave disquiet in all ranks of the 
profession. 


QUALIFICATIONS. 
In its efforts to secure adequate salaries, the Association has never 


` lost sight of the fact that one of its most forceful arguments lay in the 


high standard of professional training necessary for the staffing of an’ 
efficient library service. “* Our first care must be for certificated qualifica- 
tion,” said Roebuck in 1906, and the Association has always striven to 
encourage and help assistants to qualify professionally and fit themselves’ 
for promotion. Consequently, it viewed with considerable alarm. the 
practice, at one time by no means uncommon, of appointing as chief 
librarians, men without any previous training or experience, and felt 
justified in protesting vigorously (the word * indignantly ” was used on 
one such occasion) against such appointments. Although it is possible 
to quote examples of men who, without any previous experience, have 
succeeded as librarians, they are very few indeed, particularly i in ‘the field. 
of public librarianship. 

The introduction of the L.A. examination syllabus in 1885 coin- 
ciding with the start of a period of rapid expansion of the public library 
movement should have led to some improvement, but the meagre salaries 
often. failed to attract suitably qualified candidates, although Greenwood 
felt that “.many of the applicants ... would be dear at half the salary 
offered.” and went on,“ the best librarians are the men who have been 
trained in public libraries and have grown up in the work.” Poor salaries 


‘were ‘not the only reason for such appointments, and J. D. Brown wrote 


of trained librarians being passed over “ for sentimental or local reasons” 
in favour of stickit ministers, unlucky schoolmasters, retired soldiers, 
minor journalists, unsuccessful booksellers and dilettante town coun- 
cillors,” and the results, he ‘said, “ had in every case been unfortunate.” 

The folly of such appointments was obvious even to people outside 
the profession. Addressing the Inaugural Meeting of the L-:A.A. in 
1904; Mr. Sidney Webb, commenting on the poor salaries paid to public 
librarians, said he thought that “the prizes of the profession should not 
go to persons, however eminent ‘and distinguished, who were outside the 
profession. The means to remedy this unsatisfactory position lay largely 
with the library assistants of to-day.” 


REGISTRATION. 

This Association felt that one way of helping “ to remedy this un- 
satisfactory. position ” lay in the compilation and -maintenance of a 
register of professional librarians, and it strongly urged the Library 
Association to take action along these lines. The eventual formation of 
such a register was probably inevitable; that it was established as early 
as 1910 was almost unquestionably due to the influence of the L.A.A. 
“Let me remind you,” L. S. Jast, then Honorary Secretary of the L.A., 


told the Association in 1912, “ that the demand for registration came 
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almost entirely from you yourselves, and... it was only by persistent 
effort that such action was taken.” 

Although the formation of the Register did not entirely prevent the 
recurrence of these unsatisfactory appointments, it was anticipated by 
- many librarians that the provisions of the 1919 Act would be more 
effective, not only because better salaries could now be offered to attract 
qualified applicants, but also because the smaller authorities (which had 
not. unnaturally been the chief offenders in this respect) now had the 
opportunity of relinquishing their library powers to the county councils. 
What was not generally foreseen, however, was the-failure of many of 
these counties to learn from the mistakes of others in appointing their 
first librarians. In the Library Assistant for April, 1925, we read that 
“rural library appointments again accounted for a large proportion of 
the Honorary Secretary’s correspondence, and the letters he had sent 
concerning them had not been without effect in several cases,” and later 
in the same issue we learn of one county which advertised for a chauffeur 
as county librarian! 

That many municipal authorities still continued to overlook the 
claims of professional qualifications and experience in making senior 
appointments cen be deduced from the Kenyon Report, which, in the 
section on urben libraries, said (para. 250) “Cases have frequently 
occurred, and continue to occur, when candidates possessing the training 
of the Library Association or the School of Librarianship have been 
passed over in favour of candidates with no technical qualifications,” 
and (para. 251) “The public must learn to demand trained librarians, 
„and councils and corporations must realise that it is their duty to require 
.an adequate standard . . . in those whom they appoint.” We can safely 
assume, I hope, that all authorities do now realise their very obvious 
obligations in tais respect. 


FACILITIES FOR STUDYING. 
The Kenyon Report then went on to stress the need for proféssional 
study, pointing out (para. 254) “ that it is the duty of library authorities 
to see that members of their staff . . . are encouraged to take advantage 
of the means of training which now exist.” A similar viewpoint was also 
expressed in the 1911 and the 1931 Reports, as indeed it is in paragraph 
8 of the Chart2r in regard to the local government service as a whole. 
The main prov:sions of this paragraph, together with other appropriate 
facilities, were.recently published in the L.A. Record at the request of the 
A.A.L. Council, which was perturbed by the fact that these recommen- 
dations, althouzh interpreted liberally by some authorities, were being 
virtually ignored by others. As the Tighe Report points out, library 
staffs are in special need of such assistance because their awkward hours 
of duty make study more difficult. These inconvenient (and formerly, 
long) hours have always been a handicap, particularly in the days before 
the first War. Indeed J. J. Ogle regarded “ insufficient leisure for needed 
study ” as one of the chief “ Hindrances to the training of efficient 
librarians,” to quote the title of a paper he delivered in 1897. It is 
true that, acccrding to the [911 Report, and the Report on Hours of 
Library Assistents in Lancashire which had been issued by the Man- 
chester and Dstrict Library Assistants’ Fellowship in the previous year, 
there were many libraries whose staff were allowed to study during 
“slack times” (indeed in a few, definite periods were allocated for 
private study or lectures by senior staff) but there were many others in 
which serious understaffing prevented any such facilities from being 

granted. 
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Hours. 

Quite apart from the question of time for study, the hours worked 
by many librarians and assistants at this time were not only inimical 
to their welfare, but must in many cases have been injurious to their 
health, and as far back as 1877, J. Winter Jonés, the first President of 
the LA, had warned against “.hours of duty so long as to produce 
exhaustion of body and mind.” In the extract (quoted earlier) from the 
article dealing with the formation of the L.A.A., which appeared in the 
Library Year Book for 1900/1, W. G. Chambers: used the phrase “ long 
hours of weary drudgery”; referring to this, the editor remarked, “ con- 
ditions must have changed since then as may be seen in the abstract of 
hours of duty in this Year Book.” Yet on turning to this abstract we 
find that in over half the libraries mentioned, the staff worked at least 
48 hours per week, and in six of these, over 60 hours. 

Both the 193{ Report and L.A.’s Recommendations of 1934 sug- 
gested a working week of 38 hours, but this did not become general until 
introduced by the Charter in 1946. Even now, in spite of this, and 
the fact that many libraries close rather earlier than before the war, the 
problem of the distribution of hours still remains. Of course it probably 
always will, because our public departments must of necessity remain 
open at times which enable them to be visited by those wishing to make 
personal use of the facilities offered. Nevertheless, in each library there 
should be an attempt to strike a reasonable balance between the needs 
of thé public and the welfare of the staff, and the disadvantages arising 
from irregular hours have a serious effect on the recruitment and reten- 
tion of young people, most of whom naturally prefer to be off duty in 
the evenings and on Saturday afternoons.. The Tighe Report stresses 
the desirability of keeping these inconveniences to a minimum, and the 
Statistical evidence on which it is based showed all too clearly that, in 
the words of my friend the Honorary Secretary at the Bournemouth 
Conference “it is amazing the variety of inconveniences which some 
authorities manage to cram into 38 hours.” More than that, the Report 
suggests financial compensation for inconvenient hours of duty. 


OTHER CONDITIONS OF SERVICE. 

The Tighe Report, in addition to these recommendations, and those 
to which reference has already been made, also deals with general welfare 
provisions regarding staff rest rooms, hygiene, first aid, etc. The pro- 
gressively greater emphasis placed on this aspect of working conditions 
by the successive reports appears to indicate a comparatively recent 
growth of interest, and as late as 1929 it was pointed out that whilst there . 
were five American references to staff welfare in Cannon’s Bibliography, 
there were none to British periodicals. This growth of interest is not, 
of course, confined to librarianship and NALGO has recently been press- 
ing for legislation based on the recommendations of the Gowers Report 
of 1949 on Health, Welfare and Safety in Non-Industrial Employment. 

Such legislation would no doubt implement most of the recommen- 
dations contained in this section of the Tighe Report, and it is no criti- 
cism of this and the previous Reports, or of the great influence they have 
wielded, to suggest that the most likely and in some cases the only way 
of achieving complete national implementation is either by means of 
legislation (as for example, in the case of superannuation, which was 
discussed at length in the two earlier Reports) or by pressure exerted at 
the highest level (as in the case of those matters now covered by N.J.C. 
recommendations). 

There are, however, many important aspects of working conditions 
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which are beyond the scope of any legislation or centralised jurisdiction. 
I refer to those psychological factors which can contribute so effectively 
to the morale and efficiency of the staff; and the character of which 
reflect, to a large degree, the quality of the staff management of the 
Librarian. and those of his subordinates who are in charge of staff. Many 
junior assistants experience a sense of boredom or frustration at a 
monotonous round of purely routine duties; but this can be offset, or at 
any rate minimised, by increasing the variety of such work and empha- 
sising its value and importance. The Librarian’s success in this respect 
is likely to be limited, however, if the administration of the service is not 
sufficiently streamlined to eliminate those wasteful or unnecessary ‘pro- 


- cesses which form part of the administrative machinery in far too many 


libraries. Indeed, the assistant’s sense of purpose will be determined to a 
great extent by che efficiency of the library, and the quality of the service- 
it gives: its public, and it is significant that the local prestige of the public 
library can influence to a marked degree its ability to recruit staff of the 
best type who will be proud to be associated with it. It is important, 
too, that the assistant should be given a broad view of his work and 
allowed to benefit from a well-organised scheme of in-service training 
designed to give him an insight into the work of all departments of the 
library system, and supplemented by a wide variety of practical experi- 
ence. In this way not only will the staff be helped professionally, but 
‘the efficiency of the library will be enhanced as more assistants acquire 
a better knowledge of the administration and resources of the service 
as a whole. ‘ i 

Next year the A.A.L. will celebrate its Diamond Jubilee. The cele- 
bration of its Silver Jubilee in 1920 coincided with the end of a period 
of almost universally poor salaries, long hours and deplorable conditions . 
—all attributatle mainly to the crippling effect of the rate limit. The 
next 25 years 3aw great improvements due largely to the repeal of the 
rate limit, the influence of NALGO and the Provincial Whitley Councils 
as well as that of the L.A. and the A.A.L. The poor conditions still 
obtaining in many places, however, made clear the necessity for a national 
body, speaking with authority similar to that exercised by the Burnham 
Committee in respect of the teaching profession. At the time of our 
Golden Jubilee in 1945, such a body had not only come into being, but 
was actively engaged in the compilation of the Charter which was pub- 
lished a few months later; and the Association’s work in this field since 
then has largely been directed towards the securing of any possible 
improvements within the framework of the Charter. The Association has 
every right to be proud of its achievements, but has no cause for com- 
PARRER for trere is still much to be done towards improving conditions 
of service. 


THOSE CONFERENCE BLUES 


By STANLEY SNAITH. 
I. 


MANY WoORDS—including some luminous ones of my own—have been 
devoted to library conferences. Yet singularly little has been written 
about the soctal side of these gatherings—the periods when we are, so to 
speak, temporarily back in civvies. One wonders why. After all, a not 
inconsiderable patt of our time is spent away from Base. From various 
quarters we converge upon the chosen resort, and thereafter, except when 
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lending our ears and taking our gruel like men, we are scattered about 
the town like chaff. We book at a hotel (private) or a hotel (unqualified) 
or even, as happened to me once, at one of those boarding houses whose 
porticoes should bear the Dantesque warning: “Abandon hope all ye who 
enter here,” and thenceforth are completely lost to each other. What 
goes on behind those uniform and unvouchsafing facades? I wish some . 
librarian of standing would enlighten us. My own experience of these 
mysteries is brief and partial. Į should not attempt to draw the veil. 
Nevertheless— 
u. 


First, that boarding house | put up at, or with.* I reserved a room 
there because the town seemed to be exhaustively deficient in accommo- 
_dation, and this house sent out a brochure, and every traveller knows that 
a brochure is a mark of respectability. 

In spite of the brochure, the first sight of the board residence plunged 
my simple faith down among the wines and spirits. [t was situate, as the 
property agents say, in the hinterland of the community: an indistin- 
guishable unit in a Terrace. It commanded no sea view, but as a surro- 
gate there was a’ frank and uninhibited display of the hind-quarters of a 
steam laundry. It boasted, so far as I could gather, two rooms: the. 
parlour, where we lounged, gamed, conversed and ate, and the room in 
which J slept. I suppose there were other apartments (on the second 
night we took aboard eight actresses from the local ice-show) but these— 
the rooms, not the actresses—I had to take on trust. 

The landlady was what Arnold Bennett would call “ a body.” She 
was recklessly chinned and bosomed, comfortable and gregarious. But 
her régime was strict. Mid-day and evening meals were served fifteen 
minutes after Closing Time. (Her clock and that of the nearby taber- 
nacle were synchronised to a nicety). The repast had at least the merit 
of being foreseeable: it would be, and was, a secretive and redoubtable 
Stew. If you were inconveniently sober enough to want food, and 
Madam was sober enough to prepare it, and the Help was sober enough 
to serve it, you got it. Otherwise one beguiled oneself on the piano and 
awaited events. The piano was a vintage upright—born {860 and still 
going frail—an heirloom, Milady told us—and it sighed nostalgically at 
my account of Mendelssohn's Song Without Words... . 


Ul. 


How different the Royal. The Royal had no false modesty about 
its claim to the purple. The Royal had plainly never heard of terraces. 
The Royal had no Uprights. But it had a commissionaire, pile carpets, 
lifts, staircases that were unambiguously staircases, cocktail bars on every 
floor. And it had chicken for dinner. 

Chicken! You can’t, I said to myself, go wrong with chicken. There, 
I was too sanguine. You can. I did. By some cuisinal inadvertence, 1 
was given a plenteous portion of pterodactyl, presumably distinterred in 


*Lector: On a point of grammar— 

Auctor: Well? 

Lector: I mean to say—Prepositions-— 
Auctor: Have doné, sir! 

Lector: All the same— 

Auctor: Anyway, what’s the harm?-- 
Lector: But—you, of all people! 

Auctor: Oh, all right! But keep it to yourself. 
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the crustaceous ceposits abounding thereabouts. “ This creature’s wings,” 
my encyclopaedia tells me, “consisted of a membraneous expansion 
between the outer digit of the forelimb and the sides of the body.” 1 
champed a few sombre forkfuls of the membraneous expansion: only a 
few forkfuls, bu:, like Mercutio’s wound, it was enough: it served. I 
laid down my irons. What to do? Suggest an autopsy? Sarcastically 
propose that these vestigial relics be forwarded to the Science Museum? 
Put in an inden: for a cutlet of stegosaurus by way of compensation? 
Some can make these imperial gestures. Others cannot. I cannot. A 
violet by a mossy stone half hidden from the eye, that is S.S. So I sat 
hungry. L was in no way comforted to regard the three librarians whom 
chance had cast up at my table: heads down, silent, intent, they ingurgi- 
tated with an assiduity more appropriate to a hind or serf in the harvest 
fields, than to tke austere and cloistered courts of librarianship. Are we 
a learned profession? The conundrum has often been posed. | was 
quite sure of the answer. No savants these, I reflected—just stomachs. 
By the time this gruesome Walpurgis concluded—my paleozoic fossil was 
removed with injured hauteur by the head waiter—TI was, if not inert, al 
feast something less than ert. We needs must love the lowest when we 
see it, and my thoughts played lasciviously upon oyster bars, mussels, 
porterhouse stezks, bowls of punch—that sort of thing. 
And, smack in the middle of this lucullan reverie, up must pop my 
Chairman. He would. They always do. 
He had dired well. And his fare, unlike mine, was strictly of the 
historical period. 
“What time is the Reception?” asked the Chairman. 
“I don’t kwow,” I said. 
The Chairmah communed with his breviary. “Seven-thirty for 
eight,” he said. \ 
| replied: “1 am not going.” 
“Not goinz!” 
." No.” 
“But why*” 
“I am corstitulionally antipathetic to ceremonial occasions.” 
“ You're—What?” 
“I don’t like them.” 
“Oh, but we must!” 
| had to b2 a bit stiffish with him. You know what Chairmen are. 
If I had worn cuffs | should have shot them in the manner of a stage 


aristocrat rebuEing an uppish retainer. “I am not going,” I repeated, 
in a manner b-ooking no contradiction. That showed him! 
IV. . 


When the Chairman and I arrived at the Palace Pavilion it was at 
once apparent that we were in the presence of noblesse. The proceedings 
were not yet in full swing—though showing signs of rotation—but already 
the foyer was what Keats would have called a blazonry of formal wear. 
The Earl of Battersea and Viscount Gardner of Luton were strongly in 
evidence, and ven the lesser fry had made some effort to raise them- 
selves above the quotidian conception of clothing’ as a mere protection 
- against the elements. But outsplendouring all, fair as a star when only 
one is shining in the sky, was Mr. Taylor of St. Pancras. Mr. Taylor 
of St. Pancras has looks and presence; and this evening he was, like 
Cleopatra before him, so everwhelming that the senses swooned. As 
Whistler woulc say, he was a symphony in black and white. The differ- 
ence between Mr. Taylor of St. Pancras and me was that while T could 
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have passed muster at a Sixpenny Hop, Mr. Taylor of St. Pancras had 
dighted himself with the stern and rabbinical dedication of those to whom 
dressing is Dressing. 

I was in tweeds. 

Harris—for the information of my future biographers—tweeds. 

A rather spirited shade of green. 

As for the Chairman, he was neat but not gaudy: definitely no 
arbitér elegantiarum; dressed—verifiably—but only in the most Hegelian 
sense of the term. The Tailor and Cutter would have consigned the two 
of us to the limbo of scarecrows and ragpickers. 

I peered anxiously through the glass partition into the reception 
room. There, things were going on. Holding court, in a dramatic cen- 
trality; were the Mayor (ermined), the Chairman of the Branch (tails), 
and the wife of the Chairman of the Branch (something straight from . 
Dior). And approaching this consequential trinity was a column of—I 
can think of no other word, and Lector must lump it—presentees, the 
while a four-piece band went through a melodious dumb-show. 

I glanced at the Chairman. He looked scared. He glancéd at me. 
Doubtless I, too, looked scared. Anyway, I fe't scared. Moreover, 

_ Rhamphorhynchus Phyllurus was gnawing at my vitals. 

“ Let's get it over,” said the Chairman. . 

_ A Wayside Pulpit motto from Rev. 3, I1, occurred to me; and 
murmuring “ Behold I come quickly,” I opened the door and entered, 
the Chairman at my heels. 

I had timed my entrance infelicitously. 1 always do. You see, I 
was gambling. There were others in this Pavilion—I will not name 
them—whose habiliments—I refrain from describing them-~were, like 
mine, cut on functional lines. Upon these resolute dissidents I reposed 
my hopes. If only one of these had preceded me, I should have gone 
forward with panache, fortified by the thought that I was at least a degree 
or two above the submerged tenth. ; 

But immediately in front of me—even his back, proclaimed him— 
was the glass of fashion and mould of form himself: Mr. — have you 
guessed it?—Taylor of St. Pancras. Mr. Taylor of St. Pancras was 
manifestly equal ‘to the occasion. He advanced into the great open spaces 
at a measured tread like the Royal Artillery’s Slow March, with 
the air of one about to receive the Queen's Medal for something or other. 
I tagged behind. Inwardly, I was feeling like something the Management 
ought to be complained to about.* But after all, I reassured myself, | 
may not be one of the Big Shots of the profession, but 1 am a chief 
Librarian. I can, I reassured myself, prove this. I have a distinct recol- 
lection of being appointed. Moreover, the circumstance is recorded in 
the tablets of the law, in other words the minutes of the Borough Council. 
Besides, J reassured myself, he can’t eat me. 

Mr. Taylor had been majestically received and had gone his way. 
Now it was my turn. A Lord in Waiting (white gloves, on my honour!) 
asked my name. “ Snaith,” I said, “ Bethnal Green.” 

“Mr. Smith?” said the Lord in Waiting. 

“ Snaith.” 

(23 Of — g 

“ Bethnal Green.” 

The Lord in Waiting drew himself to his full stature, as though this 
were his long-awaited moment, 

“ Mr. Smith!” he bugled, and added, as though directing the Mayor’s 

*Lector: What, again? 
Auctor: Oh, go and boil your head! 
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attention to some peculiar distinction, “from Bethnal Green.” 

At close querters the Mayor, even with the formidable advantage 
of his toga, was, so to speak, writ small; and probably (1 merely specu- 
late) abashed at being dressed in his little brief authority. Clearly he 
had never heard of me. (For that matter, I had never heard of him). 

However, with a to-know=all-is-to-forgive-all side-glance at my 
tweeds, he accommodated my outstretched hand. He mumbled some- 
thing, bless him, with the inordinate imprecision so characteristic of 
mayors. I mumbled something in return. He replied softo voce to my 
reply, then turned to the next postulant. The worst was over. 

I moved rigktwards to the Chairman of the Branch. He, poor chap, 
said his say. I ntoned the response. He said, “I beg your pardon?” 
L repeated my piece. He indulged himself in a pleasantry. I smiled 
weakly. I was conscious of being at a disadvantage. What is the correct 
thing to say on these occasions? I know not. Perhaps one just proceeds 
by the light of nature. That is precisely where I fall short. Give me my 
deckle-edged anc a trusty quill and I can make the mother tongue eat 
out of my hand. -Demand of me improvisation and I am as incoherent 
as Caliban upon Setebos in that wonderful poem of Browning’s. 

I touched tne limp extremities of Mrs. Chairman and withdrew, 
carrying it off to the best of my poor ability. But from somewhere within 
the arcana of my consciousness, a voice was saying, “ You sartorial 
slubberdegullion.° You Kipps redivivus! Tweeds—here, of all places! 
Why not have come with tiger skin and assegai and made a proper job 
of it?” However, I managed to nod insouciantly to several coronets and 
tiaras and eventually hove to at a corner table, discreetly placed in the 
shadows. Almost at the same instant my Chairman (in my stress | had 
forgotten all abcut my Chairman) arrived, quite unflustered: the obvious 
master of his fate and captain of his soul. l 

At my advent a young man put down his physic, scrutinised me, and 
said: “Surely you. are Mr. Snaith?” 

1 made a clean breast of it: “Tam.” 

“ Stanley Snaith?” 

“A piece of him,” 1 said, echoing Hamlet. 

“The author of ?” and he peeled off the titles of two or three 
books with which I am credited—if credited is the right word. 

T said “ Yes.” 

He rose to.his feet. “ May I shake your hand, sir?” 

This touchmg devoir, unmerited though it was, went far to restore 
my wilted amorr propre. Insignificant animalcule as I was, T could still 
hold up my head. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
(Section of the Library Association). 


59th ANNUAL GENERAL. MEETING 


AGENDA. 


Minutes of the previous meeting, held at Sheffield in the Library Theatre, on. 
Sunday, 13th September, 1953, 


To receive the Annual Report of the Council, including the Annual Report 
-of the Honorary Treasurer and Honorary Auditors for the year ended 
31st December, 1953. : : 


To nominate and elect two Honorary. Auditors, who, in accordance with 
Rule 5(c), may not be members of the Council. 


Motions received: 


(a) “ Having in mind -the impetus it could give to original research by 

: members, and. the beneficial effect it must have on the status of the 

profession, this Annual General Meeting instructs the A.A.L. 

Council to consider what representations should be made to the 

Library Association regarding the general reintroduction of the 

essay or thesis, or the compilation of a‘ bibliography, either as part 

of the Final Examination or as a voluntary post- -Fellowship under- 
taking.” (A. C. Jones and J. W. Carter). 


(b) “ That Rule 6(c) be amended to read: Rs 

DIVISIONAL REPRESENTATIVES. Each Division shall elect annually 
one representative to serve on the Council where the membership 
of the Division, on 3{st December previously, does not exceed 350, 
two representatives where the membership exceeds 350, but does not 
exceed 750, three representatives where the membership exceeds 750, 
and one additional delegate for- every 500 members ahove the fir: st 
750.” (W. G. Smith and others). 


(c) “That this Annual General Meeting instructs the A-A.L. Council to 
consider making the necessary arrangements so that defaulting 
members of: the A.A.L. should continue to receive copies of the 
Assistant Librarian until the December .of the year in which they 
default, instead of, as at present, June of that year, and to report 
on this matter to the next Annual General Meeting.” (R, G. 
Surridge and A. H. Bill). 


(d) “ That this meeting considers it wrong to deprive students of any part 
of a correspondence course for which payment has been made. 1t,- 
therefore, instructs the -A.A.L. Council to consider making arrange- 
ments for all correspondence course students to receive a complete 
set of printed lessons.” (W. G. Smith and Miss J. Binder). ` 


Any other “business. 5 


PROGRAMME. 
The Annual General Meeting will take place in London on May 


20th. Full details of the afternoon and'evening programme were pub- 
lished in the March issue of the Assistant Librarian. There may yet be 
a few theatre tickets left, and members who wish to take part in the 
afternoon visit to the Old Vic,* should make application immediately to 


. W. G. Smith, Tooting Branch Library, Mitcham Road, London, 
90 


~ 


SWAT. Members. who would like to stay overnight with a member of 
Greater London Division should also write to Mr. Smith if. they- have 
not already done 30. 

The Annual Meeting itself will be held at Chaucer House, ‘and will 
begin at 6.45 p.m. No prior notification is required from members who 
wish to attend thes meeting without taking part in the afternoon pro- 
gramme. The business meeting wil! be followed by a talk by Mr. J. G. 
~ O'Leary, Borough Librarian of Dagenham. 


. *The play will be The Tempest, the cast of which includes Fay Compton, Claire 
Bloom, Richard Burton and Michael Hordern, : 


THE sth ANNUAL 
WEEKEND CONFERENCE 


APRIL 9—11. 


I SUPPOSE we must have had adventures at Nottingham very similar to 
those which Stan_ey Snaith describes e'sewhere in this issue, though to 
our great loss wə probably didn’t notice them so much. We shall 
remember, however, our first visit to the groaning dining tables, the 
entertainment so successfully provided by our hosts of the East Midland 
Division, and the late night discussion group conducted by the Chairman 
and Hon. Secretary of G.L.D. We shall remember a quantity of creature 
comforts presidec over by the genial Miss Green, and some interesting 
visits made in what we have come to regard as our customary conference 
sunshine. , 

Though the conference itself may have lacked the sparkle of some 

-of its’ predecesso-s, it succeeded more than ever before in involving in 

~ discussion the vest: majority of those present, so that the modest back- 
benchers of Saturday morning took away with them hot only the views 
- of others, but aBo some newly-voiced opinions of their own. It is in 
fact lo the newcomers that this conference will have appealed the most. 
The stalwarts foand themselves treading again over much familiar 
ground-—familiar from-its more thorough trampling at Manchester’ and 
at Bristol. But staff, readers and their relationships provide perennial - 
problems for discussion, and although we may this year have made no . 
great stride towards their solution, we have at least given them another 
airing. 

Our ‘first sad duty at Nottingham was to mourn the absence of W. 
Howard Phillips—especially incumbent upon those who found them- 
selves in the runsing for appointment as last-minute substitute discussion 
leader. This hocour was finally conferred on the Association’s Honorary 
Treasurer, W. S. Hudson, and we proceeded to business. 

The reports which follow convey something of the flavour of our 
discussion, but i must be emphasised that there are‘no prepared papers 
at these conferences, and no report, however full, could do more than 
indicate the general trend of_ discussion. and the more concrete 
conclusions. ae 


STAFF. (Leider: D. I. Colley). Staff was discussed under three 
headings: Recruitment, Training, and Management. At least one group 
was in favour of the Clerical—Professional division, with the following 
characteristics: Tlerical staff of a somewhat lower educational standard 
than at present, alert, neat and manually dexterous, conscientious, but 
lacking ambitior or initiative; Professional staff of a higher educational 
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standard than at present (no precise standard was agreed upon), having 
initiative, breadth of vision and sense of vocation. Once minimum 
educational standards in each group had been satisfied, personality was 
considered to be of greater importance than academic qualifications. 
Routine tasks of a clerical nature should be ledrnt by experience and 
supervision on the job; professional training, preferably at a full-time 
school, should be undertaken after an initial period of practical experi- 
ence. The present high turnover of staff was due to low salaries and 
poor conditions of service on the one hand, and mismanagement and 
lack of inspiring leadership on the other. There was no formal training 
in library management, but professional librarians inevitably evolved 
into either bookmen or administrators, and these qualities must be taken 
into consideration in building up a well balanced staff, 


READERS. (Leader: W. S. Hudson). Discussion of the satisfaction 
of readers’ needs followed much the same course as at Bristol; it was 
held that the librarian’s expenditure of his bookfund should not be 


subject to Committee interference. A thoroughly healthy attitude was . 


adopted towards Rules and Regulations; they should be couched in 
terms that presuppose a good standard of general conduct among 
readers, and should be enforced as reasonably as possible with a mini- 
mum of “ red tape.” They should be available for reference on request, 
-but should be kept out of sight at other times. There should be as few 
obstacles as possible to the full use of books by readers—simp!e registra- 
tion methods; inter-availability of tickets; unrestricted reservation of 
books of all types; informal, attractive and comfortable buildings; fre- 
quent use of the telephone in answering enquiries and obtaining books 
from other sources. : 


THE BOOKISH MANNER. (Leader: S. C. Holliday). The term 
“ manner “` was interpreted as embracing a wide variety of relations and 
inter-relations. The topic was considered under five main heads: the 
problem of manners towards readers; the manners we ought, or think 
we ought, to receive from readers; the relationship or attitude towards 
our colleagues; how manners or general behaviour affect or reflect upon 
the library as an organisation; and lastly, some attention was given to 
manners as they concern staff discipline. 

There was general agreement that manners were desirable, that 
assistants should give and should receive courtesy. There was some 
difference of opinion whether staff-reader relationships should be rather 
aloof or very friendly. We learned a lot about manners between col- 
leagues and much seemed to turn upon modes of address, the formalists 
and informalists being sharply divided as usual. As for higher staff, it 
was felt that chief and deputy librarians were remote and should remain 
remote and out of the way. It was felt that several aspects of library 
organisation were themselves evidence of discourtesy, that traditional 
practices should be re-examined as to their worth and effectiveness. And 
it was argued that a high standard of individual manners in every 
assistant would reduce disciplinary problems to a minimum and lengthen 
the lives of senior administrative staff. 


THE INAUGURAL MEETING:: LIVERPOOL, 18th MARCH 


Some 40 members took part in the afternoon visits to the Liverpool 
Public and University Libraries, and between 80 and 90 were present in 
the evening to see the induction of the President, Mr. J. S. Parsonage, 
and to hear his most interesting Presidential Address which is printed 
elsewhere in this issue. 
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THE A.A.L. AND 
THE NON-PUBLIC LIBRARIAN 


By H. R. KLIENEBERGER, School of Oriental and African Studies 
Library. 


CONFLICTS between groups of interest are latent in our organization, as 
they must be in any heterogeneous body. To take one instance: those 
librarians who are outside Local Government service have formally 
expressed their dissatisfaction with the present constitution of the Library 
Association; the University and Research Section and the Medical 
Libraries Section have asked that a Municipal Libraries Section of the 
L.A. be formed, for the reason that the L.A., asat present constituted, 
is dominated by public librarians, to the. detriment? of _açademic and 
special-ibraryintezests. They consider it an injustice that matters which 
affect only public librarians can be, and are, discussed directly at L.A. 
Council level, anc not first at sectional level as are the concerns of 
special librarians. The educational activities of the L.A. have also 
repeatedly been accused of public library bias; and „whether or not this 
accusation .is. justified, the fact remains, that. in many British academic 
libraries . L.A. qualifications are not recognized, ‘because they are not 
_considered..relevan-..t6.the needs of the libraries in question. 

Does this affect the A.A.L.? Yes—for the following reasons: it is 
due to these and s.milar prejudices that the A.A.L. is to-day deprived of 
the full support of special and academic librarians. It is true, we have 
many supporters in industrial research libraries: they recruit their staffs . 
frequently from p.blic libraries or library schools, and have given the 
Greater London Davision those 442 special library members (or one fifth 
of the total membership in 1953) which make it unique in this respect 
among the divisiors. The scene alters when we come to the libraries of 
colleges and learned societies. Drawing on my experience as the G.L.D. 
Committee's ‘district visitor ” among such libraries in the central London 
area, | should say that the prevailing opinion there is that the A.A.L. is 
specifically a public librarians’ organization. And I have had my atten- 
tion drawn to the contents of A.A.L. publications and the programmes 
of G.L.D. meetings in confirmation of this opinion. It is also relevant 
to mention that now that there are, for better or worse, two sections 
which represent spzcial librarians—namely, the University and Research 
Section and the Reference and Special Libraries’ Section—many of them 
feel that they should belong to both, and have withdrawn from the A.A.L. 
because they were not able or willing to pay the additional five shillings 
demanded by the Library Association from members who opt for more 
-than two sections. 

In fact, the only A.A.L. members in this type of library are junior 
assistants, studying for L.A. examinations; and these are few and far 
between. If it is true that the Library Association itself does not enjoy 
the same support =rom all types of librarians—many prominent figures 
in the academic Ji>rary-world are not members of the L.A., others are 
merely dormant mzmbers, while yet others support it with misgivings— 
it is certain that tke membership of the A.A.L. is even more one-sided. 
This means that, while no exact figures are available, particularly for 
more recent years, there is evidence to. show that there is a rather higher 
percentage of non-public librarians in the L. A. than there is in the A.A.L., 
except in the Loncon area. While the G.L.D. Committee has now for 
the first time as many as four non-public librarians among its sixteen 
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members, there is not a single non-public librarian on the entire A.A.L. 
Council, and no apparent concern at this among either the Council 
members or the non-public library membership of the A.A.L. i 

This is a loss both to the association and to the non-public library 
world, which is holding ‘itself aloof. Now that subject-specialization is 
spreading among the larger reference-libraries, and the employment of 
graduates in public libraries is being widely encouraged, we are beginning 
to approach the situation which has existed for some time in America, 
where there is no clear distinction in organization and function between 
many public and academic libraries, and assistants pass freely from one 
to the other. Under these circumstances public librarians, have much to 
learn from their colleagues in special and academic libraries, and their 
co-operation inside the A.A;L. is doubly desirable. Academic librarians 
have perhaps even more to gain from such contact with public librarians. 
Mr. Peter Churley has pointed out in an illuminating article in a recent 
issue of the Assistant Librarian, how public librarianship is handicapped 
by a system of recruitment and training, whith has produced a staff, 
technically competent and informed, but without subject knowledge or 
literary interests. The reverse is true of many academic libraries. This 
is not the place lo discuss the incidence of nepotism in British libraries; 
it is the case, however, that there-are libraries where vacancies are not 
advertized, and where the examinations of the Library Association are 
not considered qualifications for appointment and promotion. This must 
lead to parochialism, and ultimately to technical backwardness, wasteful 
administration, subservience to tradition, however obsolete, and to that 
undesirable form of individualism which makes a librarian ignore all the 
efforts and improvements which take place in libraries other than his 
own. One can only hope that more and more of the younger assistants 
in such libraries will come to seek professional qualifications, with or 
without the encouragement of their authorities, and that they will actively 
participate in the work of the A.A.L. 

The primary concern of the A.A.L. is, and must be, the encourage- 
ment of professional interest; nevertheless, the material and economic 
aspects of librarianship are within its scope. No account of the place of 
‘the special librarian inside the A.A.L. can be complete without a men- 
tion of the committee, set up by the A.A.L. towards the end of 1952, to 
investigate into working-conditions in non-public libraries, as a comple- 
ment to the committee which produced the Tighe report on public 
libraries. At the time of writing, the committee, although set up more 
than a year ago, has never yet met. Nothing could better illustrate the 
fact, that although the A.A.L. is concerned with non-public as well as 
with public libraries, its concern with the former is largely theoretical 
because of the lack of non-public library representation on the Council 
and throughout the association. Unless special librarians show by their 
interest and support that they regard the A.A.L. Council and its com- 
mittee as representing them, these bodies will hesitate to act, if only in 
order not to be accused of meddling in matters which do not concern 
them. This is not to say, that a “ trade-union attitude ” is to be encour- . 
aged, if we mean by that an exclusive obsession with length of working- 
hours, salaries and the like. This has proved detrimental to real progress 
in other. walks of life. (On the other hand, it should be added that it 
certainly does not follow that, because one is opposed to trade-unionism, 
one therefore has the good of the profession at heart. Careerists, who 
are also obsessed with money-matters, may be enemies of trade-unionism 
but consciously degrade their calling by looking on it primarily as a 
‘means of self-advancement). Local Government librarians are, of 
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course, fortunate in being taken care of by NALGO: there is no corres- 
ponding’ body to cover special librarians, except those in government 
libraries. The project of the A.A.L. committee referred to above is 
the first collective approach to the problem of the economic situation 
of the special librarian. It is therefore significant—even if those are right 
who say that our sense of duty and vocation should make us seek first 
the progress and perfection of the institutions we serve: only then can 
we expect that “all these things shall be added unto us.” 


ee 


_” THE EMBRYO LIBRARIANS. 


By Ann M. Dixor and Christine F. Murray, Scottish School of Librarianship. 
3 (With apologies to W. S. Gilbert). 


We are the very models of two embryo librarians: f 
We're courteous to the readers, both the forward and the wary “uns; 
At libry school we make our {(utors’ lives a hell or even worse, 
Irrelevancies we at once turn into every kind of verse. 

In spite of these activities test papers we contrive to pass, 

Thus justifymg our admission into this outstanding class. 

We try to learn our Dewey and the tables categorical; 

We know the form divisions and recite in tone rhetorical 

Enormous lists of reference books which never will be any use, 

And likewise lists of writings by such characters as Ennius. 
Administration periods are full of lively aneedotes 

Of how the Local Room should treat such things as Ossianic notes, 
Or deal with dusty archives, and their broken seals attach to them, 
A task so deadly boring that we'd want lo put a match to them! 

We catalogue some author entries; subject headings are our banc, 
And serial publications seem to crop up time and time again. 

“We know the proper way to treat all volumes bound in leather, but * 
We can’t find how to get a shine on Winterbottoms’ “ Neyer-Kut.” 
So, cleverer than ‘our-readers, both the forward and the wary ’uns 
We'll be the very models of two fully-fledged librarians! 


CORRESPONDENCE 


pa + * PROFESSIONAL... 
NON-PROFESSIONAL 
We are asked by Messrs. Kodak, A p 
Ltd. (for Photostat, Ltd.) and Hoever To a non-professional, 
Lid. to emphasise that the imprecise Thank goodness, you, my dear 


use of their respective trade names to housewife to be, are in the minority. 
describe a technice] method (referred To have many people with such 
to by R. J. Hoy ia his article in our obvious lack of ambition spells doom 
January issue) is`irdeed inaccurate (as to the future of Librarianship. Very 
stated in that article) and could lead few of us care fo sit Examinations. 
to an action for ‘infringement. 1 certainly don’t, but surely the 
general knowledge obtained during the 
study for this Examination is of use 
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in itself. ; 

Ah! -yes, but 1 forgot your widen- 
ing interests. You say you wish to 
enjoy life for five or six years without 
worrying ! Without responsibility 
would be a more apt expression! Even 
in counter work an assistant must 
hold herself responsible to each indi- 
vidual reader. He must be made to 
fee] that he and his problems are of 
prime importance—this is simple psy- 
chology. By all means keep to your 
pasting and making tea, but to let you 
loose amongst the public--~No! 


A Librarian's job is to give our, 


readers the information or reading 
material they want as quickly and in- 
telligently as possible. To deal with 
the simplest of queries as to books, 
new publications, quick references, the 
assistant must have an enquiring: mind 
—and the assistant with an enquiring 


mind will pass the Entrance Examina- 


tion. 

This is the machine age and why 
should the Library Authorities pay 
non-professional staff when in a few 
years’ time machines or robots will do 
the work equally well, 

l am not old, ugly, frustrated, or 
super intelligent—l, too, enjoy life, 
but I find my job worthy of the effort 
I put into it. 

SHEILA |. Witb, 

Student, Newcastle Library School. 


It is only possible in the largest 
libraries to employ full-time readers’ 
advisers, and I do not see a practical 
alternative to the general method of 
employing some qualified: staff -on 
counter work for a part of their duties. 
1 am myself concerned with the ques- 
_ tion of raising our professional status 
in the public estimation, but it is not 
going to be solved simply by leaving 
the issue desk in the hands of non- 
professional staff. Many of us spend 
a part of our days on jobs which 
' strictly speaking do not require pro- 
fessional training, but can this be 
avoided? It is true of other profes- 
sions, as a moment’s thought will 
show, and it is time that librarians 
rid themselves of this inferiority com- 
plex. What I do maintain is that our 
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training should give us that attitude of 
mind—compounded of professional 
standards, the discipline of scholar- 
Ship and the spirit of public scrvice— 
wnich will pervade everything we do.` 
RutH M. FISHER, 
Branch Librarian, Eston Branch, 

7 North Riding Co, L. 

As a rather late entry into the library 
service, I was delighted to read Mr. 
Corbett’s article in the March issue. 
To be a keen General Division library 
assistant, cager to widen her know- 
ledge of writers past and present and 
other subjects, at the same time study- 
ing for examinations, is agony indeed. 
Whilst not completely entertaining a 
defeatist attitude towards these very 
desirable qualifying examinations, it is 
most refreshing to learn that a good 
General Division assistant is both a 
valuable and a desirable person in a 
public library. J am tempted to ask 
how many people retain all the know- 
ledge required for these examinations, 
and a reading knowledge of a foreign 


‘language, if much of it has lain idle 


for years, when they are on the line 
for promotion? 
Miss Ls L. LETHEM, 
Assistant, Ealing P.L. 


LIBRARY ECONOMY 


I should like to query one section of 
the interesting article by M. Wilden- 
Hart in the March Assistant Librarian, 
namely, that headed “ Financial con- 
sideration,” Here money problems are 
dismissed with a wave of the hand 
and £140 or so, “found to be sufficient 
for. a single person for .the nine 
months.” Presumably this is a main- 
tenance grant only and the questicn 
of school fees has been dealt with; 
but even so it allows e very small 
margin on ‘which to exist. 

Although we are living in a state 
supported age which spoon feeds us 
from cradle to grave with family 
allowances, National Health Service,- 
pensions, and goodness knows what 
else, it is still possible for the lack of 


- sufficient money to be a real handicap 
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when the person is unable to obtain 


help from parents cr any other means. 
Let the following figures speak for 


‘themselves—an estimate for a year’s 


` 


- posals for a sound 


course at a School of Librarianship, 


excluding tuition and cxamination 
fees : — 
E S. d. 
Cost of travel in connection 
with visits : ve 70 O 
Cost of books, siationery, 
ete. Sey Ta aa 10 0 0 
College Union fec.. 6 0. 0 
Accommodation (at approxi- 
mately £3 10s. ser week 
for an academic year of 
about 36 weeks: 126 0 0 
Total £149 0 0 


Miss B. CoLLINS, 
Asst.-in-Charze, Lending Depi., 
Wesion-super-Mare P.L. 


REORGANIZATION 

I write to correct a misunderstand- 
ing which may arise from the article by 
J. L. Gardner Tonards a standardisa- 
tion of library practices in your April 
issue. Referring tc the nationalisation 
of public libraries whatever that may 
mean), Mr. Gardnzr implies that the 
recommendations of -the 
Report were backed by the Library 
Association in its subsequent “ Pro- 
library service ` 
(sic). f 

Many of Mr. McColvin’s recommen- 
dations were embodied in the proposals 
by the Council of the Library Associa- 


McColvin 


tion published in 1943 under the: title- 


of The Public Library Service: its post- 
war reorganization and development, 
but when these proposals were sub- 
mitted to the Annual General Meeting 
of the Library Association at the 
Blackpool Conference in 1946 a 
motion that paragraphs 12-16 relating 
to library areas “ be withdrawn for 
further consideration, and that ade- 
quate consultations 2e made with local 
authorities before further proposals 
are issued ” was carried. At two sub- 
sequent Annual General Meetings we 
were informed that the Council would 
bring forward other proposals, but it 
has, in fact, never done so, and we 
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therefore have the most extraordinary 
situation that at a time when local 
government reorganization is at least 
a distinct possibility in the very near 
future the Library Association has no’ 
accepted policy on library areas should 
its views be sought. 


J. T.. GILLETT, 
Borough Librarian, Willesden. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


l should like to add a few remarks 
to those made by Miss Jackson in the 
March issue of the Assistant Librarian. 

Her criticisms of the English papers 
seem to me neither “ ill-placed ° nor 
~unscholarly,”” but very much to the 
point. I myself sat (and, I hasten to ` 
add, passed) the December English 
examination, and several of the ques- 
tions struck me as much too involved 
for the time allowed. The question 
on Spenser which Miss Jackson men- 
tions is one on which I wrote an 
essay during my last year at University,- 
and even after three weeks’ work, | 
still felt I had not begun to scratch 
the surface of the subject. How then 
can anyone produce even the outline 
of an answer in half-an-hour? 

1 would like to carry her argument 
further, and ask why any question 
should be asked which involves such 
detailed consideration of one author. 
A librarian’s knowledge of books 
should preferably be both broad and 
thorough, but certainly broad. Would 
it not be better if the papers covered 
more of the whole field of English 
literature, instead of concentrating so 
much -on particular authors?: I join 
issue on this point with Miss Jackson, 
since the questions on the seventeenth 
century and the Victorians seemed to: 
me to approach mosi closely to what 
I had hoped and expected the paper 
would be.. In fact, the questions suited 
me admirably, but I had hoped -for 
questions testing knowledge of a 
rather different kind—knowledge in 
which I knew myself to be deficient. 
Surely the English papers should 
examine candidates the type of 
knowledge a librarian may be expected 
to need; instead of imitating the work 
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of the English Schools in our Univer- 
sities, 
CHRISTINE T. Murray, ... 
Student, Scottish School of Librarian- 
ship. 


LIBRARY PERIODICALS 
As Thomas Clearwater has raised: 


once again the question of a scholarly 
library journal’ in this country, | 


` should like to remind readers of pro- 


posals to the same end which were 
submitted to the L.A. Council by the 
University and Research Section soon 
after the end of the war. 

Reduced to their essentials these 
were that the L.A. Record should be 
divided into two journals. One would 
contain all the “ domestic ” informa- 
tion which now appears in L.A.R., 
c.g., Council notes, appointments and 
retirements, advertisements of vacan- 
cies, meetings, and so on; this would 
continue to appear monthly. The 
other publication would contain the 
substantial articles which now appear 
in L.A.R., and should be published 
quarterly. ; 

J cannot remember all the arguments 
offered in support of these proposals, 
but it seems reasonable to believe that 
a quarterly of the sort proposed might 
command a sale abroad which would 
add to the L.A.’s income, and that the 
existence of such a journal might help 
to attract contributions of a higher 
standard than have normally appeared 
in the Record in recent years. 

So far as my memory serves me, the 
L.A. rejected the proposals on account 
of the difficulty of starting a new 
journal, lack of supplies of paper, ‘and 
so forth, but it so happened that Aslib 
managed, almost simultaneously, to 
begin the publication of the Journal of 
documentation, and so prove that the 
proposals of the U. and R. Section 
were at least feasible, if the will had 
been. present. ` : 

I still believe that these proposals 
offer the best starting point for what 
Thomas Clearwater wants to see (and 
don’t we all?) and I suggest that the 
A.A.L. should consider the possibility 
of taking them up again, in conjunc- 
tion with the University and Research 


Section; and press them on the L.A. 
Council,. if. necessary, in an amended 
form. The Reference and Special 
Libraries Section might .also be inter- 
ested, and if this is true it suggests 
that ‘the time is jipe for a renewed 
consideration of the question. 

Whether the L.A. or the A.A.L. can 
exert any influence on the “‘ private ” 
library journals, I do not ‘know, but 
it is certainly true that they present a 
sorry picture nowedays. If they could 
be persuaded to pool their resources 
and concentrate cn a single publica- 
tion, the chances of producing some- 
thing really worth. while would be im- 
mensely increased. 

R. J. Hoy. 
Deputy Librarian, School of Oriental 
and African Studies. 


The true purpose of a critic is to be 
factual and constructive, It appears to 
me that Thomas Clearwater in Re- 
valuations VI in your April issue is 
neither. 


“Coyness abcut anonymity and 
pseudonymity ” is applicable to 
Thomas Clearwater,’ too. Why cloak 


` himself? Let us all know who speaks 
in so seeming authoritative voice that 
we may judge the righteousness of his 
claims ‘to be read with respect. 

Whilst it is nat for me to defend 
the Library World, the statement that 
“the Library World to-day consists 
for the most pact, etc.” needs more 
justifying than T.C.’s substantiation, 

Since October, 1953, articles by E. 


ROUND. THE DIVISIONS—y , 


R. Luke, -P. Hepworth, George Gray, 
C. F. Shepherd, Robert Vosper and T. 
M... Rogers. have’ appeared in i ' 
Library World. Were all these òf “i 

sufficient. quality or general interest a 
merit publication “élsewhere”’? - : 

Lastly, Ï do ‘not need Thomas Clear- 
water’s praise ‘for -my- ` bravery in 
eschewing anonymity nor’ his condem- 
nation in probing the cecayed issues 
in which: only I delight.- Over the past 
six months the themes of my -“ Topi- 
calities = have been (a) the non-read- 
ing of professional journals; (b) effect 
of -increased issues on financial 
demands; (c) recruitment of- junior 
staff; (d) the increase in obscene and 
pornographic literature; (e) annual 
awards to librarians for literary -efforts; 
and (f) applications for and acceptance 
of black-listed posts. 

If all these are decayed issues ‘for 
librarians; then Thomas Clearwater 
must be living in either a different 
country or a different age. If these 
problems have been solved already, I 
shall be only too happy for Thomas 
Clearwater to write “ Topicalities ” in 
future, though I warn him there will 
be no financial reward for his labours. 

It is only a short step from hiding 
one’s. light under a bushel to burying 
one’s head in the sand. I suggest the 
water would’ be much clearer if un- 
polluted by biassed opinion and meagré 
respect for fact. 

A. G. S. ENSER, 
Deputy Director of Libraries and 
Museum, Tottenham. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT 


THE LIVERPOOL énd District Associa- 
tion of Assistant Librarians was 
formed in 1908 for the purpose of 
bringing ‘together all persons in the 
Liverpool District who were interested 
in Public Library work. The efforts 
of the-Associdticn were limitéd-to a 
given area so that the requirements of 
local assistants could be more thor- 
oughly- “considered without interfering 
in any way with ‘he work of any simi- 
lar body. -. The ‘subscription’ was 
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2s. 6d. annually. Out cf-this 6d. was 
set aside for the Association Library. 
Membership of the Assaciation at- that 
time was approximately 40. 

By 1920 there were in existence in 
the area: (a) North Western Branch 
of the Library Association; (b) North 
Western Branch of the Library Assis- 
tants’ Association; (c) Liverpool and 
District Association of Assistant 
Librarians. At the Annual General 
Meeting of the Liverpool and- District 


Association on April 16th, 1920, mem- 
bers were asked to vote on the ques- 
tion of affiliation with the Library 
Assistants’ Association, when the 
majority decided in favour of amalga- 
mation. On’October ist, 1920, the 
Association became a Division of the 
North Western Branch. 


The Division, as we now know it, 
dates from 1947, when, it having 
become apparent that the North Wes- 
tern Branch covered too wide an area, 
a resolution was put before the A.A.L. 
Council that two new Divisions of the 
Association be created, to be known 
as the Liverpool and District, and the 
Manchester and District Divisions, 
with a common boundary agreed by 
the new Divisions. The Liverpool and 
District Division covers the area from 
Lancaster to`Chester on the west side 
and is separated on the east from the 
Manchester area, by Preston, Wigan, 
and Warrington. 


Membership of the Division last year 
was 440. Attendance at meetings 
varies from 30 to 80 members. The 
Committee consists of the Honorary 
Officers and twelve members, six from 
the Liverpool Public Libraries and six 
from the other libraries in the Divi- 
sion. It is the custom that the Chair- 
man is elected annually from ihe 
Liverpool and non-Liverpeol members 
alternately, but this is by no means a 
hard and fast rule. The Annual 
General Meeting is held in the home 
area of the Chairman. 


The Divisional Committee meets 
usually six times a year in the Liver- 
pool Public Library, by courtesy of 
the City Librarian, An average of 
six to eight meetings of members are 
held annually, and are arranged as far 
as possible to be held at the main 
centres in the Division, being scattered 
over as wide an area-as possible. The 
policy for meetings is to arrange visils 
to the important libraries in the area, 
and to hold discussions and talks on 
all aspects of librarianship. Visits to 
bookbinders and papermakers are 
arranged. A film show was arranged 
and was held before the June examina- 
tions last year. Several films on book- 


binding and paper-making, and on 
American and Colonial libraries were 
shown, 

The Committee feels that as much 
as possible should be done to attract 
the teen-age member, and to encour- 
age the younger members io give 
papers at‘ meetings and join in {he dis- 
cussion. It is hoped to see more of 
the younger members putting them- 
selves up for election to the Divi- 
sional Committee. 

The Division co-operates with the 
Manchester and District Division and 
the North-West Branch of the Library 
Association in the publication of ithe 
North-Western Newsletter, which was 
begun in 1950 under the editorship of 
Mr. A. C. Jones, then of Warrington 
Public Library, and now editor of the 
Assistant Librarian.- lts policy is to 
include articles on librarianship by 
members, accompanied by information 
about contributors, notices of future 
meetings, accounts of meetings, and 
announcements, 

Before the setting up of the part- 
time School of Librarianship in Liver- 
pool, and the appointment of a full- 
time tutor, the Divisional Committee 
was responsible for the organisation of 
classes in the area. A special sub- 
committee was set up for the purpose. 
The Division also maintains a library, 
being one of the few to do so. This 
library suffered considerable losses 
when the Public Library in Liverpool, 
where it was housed, was damaged in 
the air raids of 1941. A grant of £75 
was made to the Division from the 
Public Library War Damage Fund. 
During the. last year the Committee 
resolved that the library ‘be transferred 
4o the School of Librarianship in the 
City College of Commerce, where it 
should be easily available to members 
of the Association. This transfer has 
been carried out and the Divisional 
Committee has now drawn up rules 
for the government of the library. 

Social activities are left mainly to the 
staff guilds of the various libraries in 
the Division. The. Committee, how- 
ever, arranges an Annual Divisional 
Dance in Liverpool. This has been 
well attended in recen{ years, 
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STUDENTS’ PROBLEMS 
By O. S. TOMLINSON. 


Students of Registration A(iti)—Practical Classification and Cata- 
loguing—will row be abie to breathe freely again. The Library 
Association has decided that candidates will be expected “ to classify 
as specifically as the schedules and tables of the scheme used will 
. permit.” The cloud of doubt about this has been hanging over all 
since the Phiiligs—Pugsley correspondence appeared in the “Assistant 
Librarian” last vear. Maybe the cloud of doubt will be replaced by the 
dust of battle—for one person at least will be still in the fight—but 
for students the issue is now clear. They must follow the syllabus. 





_ “Examinations are unfair!” It is not only from those who fail that 
we hear this opinion. Many people allege that the written test, the 
examination rocm atmosphere, the selection of questions and the advan- 
tage of a good nemory all weigh in the scales. This is a criticism of all 
examinations, ndt just those of the Library Association—and it has some 
merit, although compensations can be added by examiners, all of whom 
know these arguments and have experienced the ordeal themselves. These 
general considerations ‘are not my immediate concern—discussion of them 
could fill several numbers of the Assistant Librarian—but I have often 
been asked questions by students and others about the actual administra- 
tion of the exeminations of the L.A., and these questions have often 
contained eithe> veiled hints or open accusations that the examination 
machinery and the examiners are in opposition to the candidates and that 
‘the whole show is at worst a “catch,” or at best a bit of luck. These 
ideas are inflated by the gross lack of knowledge about the examination 
set-up. There % nothing secret about it—people just don’t trouble, don’t 
know how or faven’t the time to find out, and of course there is always 
that small core who prefer to base their opinions on rumours, suspicions 
and old-wives’ tales. So I put a few questions to Mr. B. I. Palmer, the 
Education Officer of the Library Association, and he gave me frank and 
informative replies, which are reproduced here. The interview had the 
full approval and blessing of the Chairman of the L.A. Education Sub- 
‘Committee (M-. W. B. Paton) and to both these gentlemen I am much 
obliged. No coubt there are other questicns that I might have asked 
but I think tha: we covered most of the points that are frequently raised. 
z * ae * 

Q. Many students—and others—have only a very hazy notion about 

the administration and organisation of Library Association examinations 
so I am very pleased that you have given me this opportunity to ask you 
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a few questions that should help to clear the air a little for everyone. 

Perhaps a good starting point would be to explain which Committee 
of the Association Council is responsible for examinations? 

A. The whole conduct of the Examinations, and the maintenance 
of the Register of Chartered Librarians is delegated to the Register and 
Examinations Executive Committee. This consists of all the Fellows on 
the Council. i i 

Q. What are the Education Sub-Committee and the Assessors Com- 
mittee and how do they differ from each other in their relation to 
education and examinations? 

A. As the Register and Examinations Executive Committee is so 
big, it has its detailed work done for it by the Education and Assessors 
Sub-Committees. These are both recommending committees, whose 
minutes are submitted to and approved by the Register and Examinations 
Executive Committee. The Education Sub-Committee is concerned with 
the review of the syllabus, the administrative side of the examinations, 
the provision of training facilities, the approval of library service, and 
so on. The Assessors Sub-Committee deals with the internal aspects of 
the examinations: relations with examiners, vetting of draft examination 
papers, scrutiny of results, sampling of scripts, reception of examiners’ 
reports, and publication of results. 

* * * 


Q. Who are the examiners and how are they chosen? 

A. The examiners are Fellows, who have applied to be engaged as 
examiners and who have been appointed after the Assessors have satis- 
fied themselves that they are suitable. An examiner is expected to have 
shown a special interest in the subject for which hẹ is chosen. 

* * * 


Q. Why doesn’t the L.A. publish the names of the examiners? 

A. By decision of the Council the names of the Board of Exam- 
iners are published, but no examiner is associated with any subject. 

8 * * 

Q. How is the syllabus drawn up—and kept up to date in the light 
of changing circumstances? 

A. The present syllabus is a revised version of that introduced after 
the War. It was prepared in the Winter of 1947-8 by an ad hoc Syllabus 
Sub-Committee consisting of examiners, heads of schools, and represen- 
tatives of all sections and of Aslib. The Assessors keep the syllabus 
under continuous review, in the light of their scrutiny of sample examin- 
ation scripts; but they also have remits.from the Education Sub- 
Committee following recommendations from the Moderating Com- 
mittees, or other interested parties. The Education Sub-Committee may 
recommend syllabus revision to the Register and Examinations Executive 
Committee. 

* * * x 

Q. What are Moderating Committees—whom do they comprise— 
what is their job? 

A. The Moderating Committees began as an instrument for the 
exchange of views between teachers and examiners, but they have been 
found useful bodies to which to refer questions about specific parts of 
the syllabus. They consist of the senior examiners and subject Assessors 
of a Group or Part of the syllabus, of representatives of full-time, part- 
time and correspondence teachers, and of the Chairman of Assessors. 
Such of their conclusions as are helpful have been circulated to full-time 
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and part-time sckools, and to the A.A.L. Correspondence Courses Secre- 
-tary. Others of their recommendations have gone to the Assessors and 
Education Sub-Committees, and have resulted in revisions of the syllabus 
These Moderatin2 Committees are doing very. valuable work. 
* * x" 


Q. I expect that a fairly big Education Department exists to cope 
with all the examination details. Perhaps you could tell us something 
about it? 

A. The Edacation Department would require an article to itself. 
The staff is quite small, however, and has not grown since 1947, though 
examination entries have doubled, and all other work considerably 
increased. Carezully designed forms, and self-guiding and checking 
routines enable the very considerable volume of work to be carried 
through by a secretary and two clerks in addition to the officer. 

% * * 


Q. What scrt of a time-table has to be followed for the running 
of the examinat_ons? Why does it take so long for results to be 
published? : 

i A. This is = typical.examination time-table taken from a few years 
ack :— 

July Ist. Examination held. - 

July 2nd—4th. Scripts received at Chaucer House. 

July 3rd—Sta. Scripts reach examiners. ; 

Aug. 3rd. Scripts, marks and reports returned by examiņers : 

borderlines and samples extracted and sent to 

, subject assessors. 
Aug. 15th. Samples, etc. returned. From 3rd—17th Aug. 
‘administrative work on results is in progress at 
at Chaucer House. i i 


Aug. 16th. Assessors Sub-Committee meeting. 
Aug. 17th. Completion of pass lists. 
Aug. 18th. Posting of result cards. 


It can be seen that for almost the whole of the time between the 
examinations anc the results, the scripts are in the hands of examiners 
and assessors. 

„I do not thirk that seven weeks is a long time for the completion of 
results. Pass liss are published in the next succeeding issue of the 
Library Association Record. 

* * Š 


Q. Who sets the questions? Is there any machinery for ensuring 
that they are faiz and to the syllabus? 

A. Draft qaestion papers are produced by the Senior Examiners. 
These are reviewed by Subject Assessors appointed for each subject. The 
drafts, with the Subject Assessors’ comments, are then considered by the 
Assessors Sub-Ccmmittee, and the Senior Examiners are asked to make 
any necessary changes. : . 

* * = 

Q. Now atout the actual examinations. Do you think there are 
enough centres? And what about complaints regarding centres—that 
some are noisy, others cramped, others with inadequate canteen facilities, 
ete. ? i 
__ A. -The number of centres is reasonably related to library “ popu- 
lations.” If any centre appears to be getting overcrowded, a new centre 
is opened in the same part of the country, while any new demand is 
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always considered. Complaints are investigated and where they are jus- 
tified, an attempt is made to remedy them. Usually they arise from 
shortage of suitable accommodation due to war damage. Canteen facili- 
ties cannot reasonably be expected, and a lunchtime of 1} hours is 
provided to enable the use of normal public eating facilities. 
* og * j 

Q. How are the examination scripts marked? Does one examiner 
‘ mark all in one group, or is the job shared between a team? 
` ` A. This depends upon the number of candidates . The more scripts, 
the more examiners. A balance has to be held between overworking a 
few examiners and maintaining equal standards as between a number. 


Q. How is consistency between examiners ensured? Is considera- 
tion given to borderline failures, to candidates who don’t complete the 
last question and other difficult cases? And does anyone check the 
examiners’ markings? 

A. To ensure consistency, the Senior Examiner in each team. 
instructs his assistants how to mark. He reviews their border-line scripts, 
and communicates his results to Chaucer House as firm recommenda- 
tions. Here borderlines are extracted, together with sample fails and 
passes, for the Subject Assessor to review. He reports on them to the 
Assessors Sub-Committee, who themselves see samples of scripts, and 
may call for any scripts at their special miesting: held twice a year to 
assess results. 

Q. What marks are required for pass, merit and honours? 

A. These are stated on the result cards: 60/120- Pass, Sota 
Merit, 100/120= Hons. x i 

* 
Q. Is there any limitation to the number of candidates that the 
examiners are allowed to pass? 

A. Absolutely noné. Jf 100 good candidates should appear, 100 
would pass. 

Q. Sometimes misprints and ambiguities are revealed in an exam. 
paper. What allowances are made to candidates for such occurrences? 

A. On the rare occasions when this happens, every possible allow- 
ance is made, 

. * * * 

Q. In certain papers, candidates must take several parts—for 
example in the Entrance Examination, or Registration Group A. Must 
they pass in each group—or will a high mark in one part offset low ones 
in others? 

A. Candidates are expected to pass in Sich part of a Group of the 
Registration Examination, except that in Group A a candidate who passes 
in the practical paper and one other, fails marginally in the third, but 
gains an aggregate of 180 marks is given a pass by compensation. In the 
Entrance Examination a pass is given on aggregate marks notwithstand- ° 
ing a border-line failure in an individual paper. 

* . * * 


Q. Two final questions. The first—has a candidate any redress if 
he feels he- has been unfairly treated or that the questions were not 
within the syllabus? Can he “get at” the Education Committee? 

A. He may write to the Chairman of Assessors, but in view of the 
great care taken with papers and results, he would need to have a very’ 
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strong conviction to justify such a step. Nevertheless, his letter would 
not be ignored. 
* a x 
Q. And lastly—have you a final tip for candidates? 
A. Yes. Be properly prepared for the examination, and answer the 
questions set, not those you wish had been set. 


THE. LUNATIC FRINGE 


H. D. WESTACOTT, Croydon P.L. 


IN THIS brief article I am attempting to diagnose the mentél climate of 
the younger members of our profession, to point out their deficiencies 
from’ the point of view of the general public, and to suggest improve- 
ments. Now I realise that to generalise upon a group as large as this is 
beset with dangers, and to minimise them I want to make it clear that 
these thoughts are directed at the younger generation of librarians in the 
London area, and in particular the brighter products of the library 
schools. Many will disagree with me, but we are all conscious that there 
is such a thing as a library mentality which we must do our best to 
combat. . 

A few weeks ago I entered the staff canteen with a colleague. As we 
sat down the occupants immediately left for another table, and my friend 
commented that librarians did not mix with the Town Hall staff. And 
how true this is of so many London Boroughs. The explanation is not 
far to find; the librarian works in a climate where he has ta be mentally 
alert; he is constantly answering questions on every conceivable subject, 
and is continua:ly handling objects which are the universal method of 
‘communicating ideas. As the risk of sounding priggish most local govern- 
ment officers are dead from the neck upwards; the main in-erests of the- 
men are sport and sex, and of the women cinema and sex: I am fright- 
ened of these people and many of my colleagues harbour similar 
sentiments. i 

But we have to remember that we are just as terrifying to them. 
So many of us Fave our pet forms of obsession that often make us appear 
quite unbalanced. We all know the librarian whose fife revolves round 
one subject—Stakespeare, spelling reform, local history, or crossword 
puzzles, etc. I know of one library where almost every member of the 
staff has quite violent feelings about religion, which manifests itself in the 
form of strange and unhealthy sectarianism, so that one has to be careful 
to remember to whom one is speaking and to be careful what one says. 

Unfortunately the generation that received their education in the 
post-war library schools are developing along the same lires. This is 
particularly true of the better products, those to whom we must look for 
leadership in the years to come. Practically every library in the London 
area has on its staff at least one young man who is either superior and 
fastidious, or rough and unwashed, but in either case long-haired and 
bearded, who wears unusual clothes and cocks a supercilious eyebrow at 
the incoming masses of humanity, from behind a counter. He gravitates 
to libraries beceuse he often has a genuine aesthetic inclination which he 
is unable to satisfy creatively, and is driven to become a mere hanger-on 
of the literary world on the lunatic fringe of librarianship. He is a 
socialist, reads the New Statesman, Art News and the Studia, and appears 
to the uninitiated remarkably well-informed on various aspects of abnor- 
mal psychology and all forms of avant-garde art. He reacts violently 
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against the conventional person and to protect himself from him, he 
develops a very definite personality which is amusing to his colleagues, 
but frightening to the public. i 

After a while he goes to library school, where he meets kindred 
spirits, and together they form a hot-house coterie of modern culture and 
blossom alarmingly, so that by the time he returns to his library he is 
even stranger than when he went. 

I have deliberately depicted an advanced case, but many librarians 
will recognise at least some of the symptoms in many of their staff. Now 
consider the effect this has on the public. Learning, places of learning 
and books are awesome things to many people, and the new reader who 
has entered into the reverential hush of the library, tiptoed to the counter 
and been confronted with the gorgeous creature described above is under- 
standably dismayed. However much we love to feel different, we must 
act and appear to our public as normal as possible. I am aware that it 
is difficult to prevent oneself building up a resistance to people. Indeed 
I will go further and say that it is necessary. We dare not present a 
sympathetic front to people lest we are seized upon by the lonely, the 
frustrated or in other ways distorted people who are only too ready to 
share the most embarrassing confidences with the kindly assistant. We 
must be businesslike and efficient. 

What can we do about it? Little, I fear, as a profession, but a great 
deal as individuals. The standard of literary expression in the profession 
can and should be raised. The Assistant Librarian is an offender here— 
witness that inane and wholly unintelligible article by Mr. Holliday in 
the February issue. After all we live amongst. books and we ought to 
profit by the experience. As individuals we nearly all suffer from some 
form of twentieth century hangover, and the sensitive person is usually 
the hardest hit. The bright young man can do a great deal to help him- 
self. I often find that while he displays considerable knowledge of 
modern art forms he is often wholly ignorant of or gained most of his 
knowledge of the culture upon which our society is based from critical 
works, not always of the best kind. Not long ago I was at the sort of 
Bohemian party that some librarians indulge in, and was solemnly 
informed by an earnest young man that the whole of Michael Angelo’s 
art could be explained by the fact that he was a masochist. Later in the 
discussion it became apparent not only that he had never seen any work 
by Michael Angelo (which in itself is not surprising), but he had never 
examined any reproduction of his work. Whether Michael Angelo was 
a masochist or not is quite irrelevant. He created several supreme works 
and represents certain ideals which are of fundamental importance to us 
to-day. I don’t want to know of his aberrations, I want to try and under- 
stand his art. f , 

So much of the intellectual frustration which is present in our pro- 
fession can be avoided if each one of us tries to understand the values 
upon which our civilization is based. We are often told by peddlers of 
platitudes that public libraries are store houses of knowledge and the 
bastions of culture, and each of us knows that a part of our library must 
be set aside for the best from all ages that our civilization has produced. 
As each year passes more and more of our traditional values are threat- 
ened. I do not suggest that these values are’unchangeable, but they are 
of permanent worth and should be eternally enshrined. To exploit we 
must understand, and if we understand we will become more normal and 
approachable. 

Young man! Before Eliot, the Elizabethans; the Florentines before 
the Fauves, and Socrates before Sartre. 
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REVALUATIONS Vil od by Thomas Clearwater 


WAR LITERATURE. 


LAST YEAR we read Lillian Ross’s Picture (1953), a deftly surgical account 
of the making in Hollywood of the film of Stephen Crane’s Red badge 
of courage. At -he time we suppressed the librarian’s quick shame at not 
having read a book which we should have read. But a few weeks ago 
a colleague re-cpened the wound by thrusting into our hands a copy of 
‘the book and thereby setting us to think about war literature. 

In a preface to Crane’s little book which was first published in 1895, 
Joseph Conrad wrote in 1923: “This war book, so virile and full of 
gentle sympathy in which not a single declamatcry sentiment defaces 
the genuine verbel felicity welding analysis and description in a continuous 
fascination of individual style...” His words give some idea of the 
nature of the book. It is not only about a war, the American Civil War, 
but about war ard the reaction of men to the violence and to themselves. 
It is this fusion of analysis and description, this power to describe both 
the battlefield amd the battle as seen by the combatant which we find 
lacking in much war literature of to-day. It is, of course, possible to 
depict a battle in such kaleidoscopic subjective terms that the whole 
terrible activity becomes the less bloody and the more ridiculous. 
It is in this manner that Stendhal, in Charterhouse of Parma. (1839) 
reduces Waterloo to very near the level of Fred Karno’s army. That 
neither this diffuse satire nor the crisp poetry of the Iliad will serve as 
vehicle for the writing on the war our generation has known, we are 
certain. We are also certain that any approach to the literature of our 
war must take into account both the nature of that war and the way 
people feel about it now. i 

We have not the space for a long political and social analysis of the 
Second War and its aftermath and, to be honest, we do not think that 
we librarians are capable of producing a satisfactory synthesis which we 
can embody in this short essay. We shall, therefore, take the satisfactory 
short cut of a comparison of the literatures of the two wars. We should 
like further to qualify this somewhat empirical approach by excluding 
foreign literature such as Henri Barbusse’s Under fire (1917), Arnold 
Zweig’s trilogy of which The Case of Sergeant Grischa (1927) is possibly - 
the best known, Konstantin Simonov’s Days and nights (1945) and Robert 
Merle’s Week-enc at Zuydcoote (1950). Also we shall not concern our- 
selves with historical survey and grand strategy (Churchill, Wilmot); the 
explanations of Generals and others (Eisenhower, Montgomery, Clark) 
or the bland seM-justifications of the enemy (Kesselring, Gruderian, 
Speidel). . : 

Of the literature of the First War which survives to-day, the out- 
standing characteristic is the disillusion of the majority of the writers. In 
a sense, this may have stemmed from the isolation of the soldier in the 
trenches from the civilian at home; thé civilian was not then a participant 
in the same manner or degree as in the Second War. The distrust of 
politicians and profiteers was greater, the-sense of futility deeper—a 
reaction best seer. in the war poetry of Siegfried Sassoon and Wilfred 
Owen, poetry written during the war. But it was the decade following 
the Armistice during which appeared the books showing the effect of 
shock on the writer. Examples are many, but we select for your attention 
Richard Aldingtoa’s Death of a hero (1929), Three soldiers (1921) by 
John dos Passos, Edmund Blunden’s Undertones of war (1935), Ernest 
Hemingway’s Farewell to arms (1929). Two very unusual works must 
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also be mentioned--T. E. Lawrence’s Seven Pillars of Wisdom first issued 
to a few subscribers in 1926, and In Parenthesis (1937) by the artist, David 
Jones. The sense of betrayal, tempered it is true by a deep humanity, 
pervades most of this writing. The descriptions of combat are usually 
thorough. ' 
í Turning to the literature of the Second War—eur war—we may be 
forgiven if we suggest that the pervading impression is one. of Adventure 
and Excitement. The innumerable books of escapes, of personal exploits, 
of unusual undertakings, the stories behind the battles are probably 
excellent entertainment. This is not to deny the value or dignity of the 
personal heroism and the contribution to a victory which even a cold 
war cannot eclipse. There are, of course, exceptions where the sense of 
adventure is coloured by the feelings and personality of the writer to the 
extent that the nature of men at war becomes apparent. Such books are 
F. Spencer Chapman’s The Jungle is neutral (1949), V. Peniakoff’s Private 
army (1950) and a singular piece of war reporting from the Irishman, 
Denis Johnston, Nine rivers from Jordan (1953), But the majority lack 
the final human judgments, the summing up. It is not surprising that the 
feeling of “never again,” of “no more war” is rare in such books, for 
any nascent feeling of betrayal is easily submerged by the demands of a 
society asserting steadfastly in its press, from its pulpits and on its radio 
that in modern war nobody is the victor, whilst preparing in grim actuality ` 
for thé chance that this may not be true-after all. This dual, compassion- 
- less social attitude may, indeed, account for the lack of books of thought 
and feeling on our war. 

But it is the novel, we believe, which displays the greatest vigour in 
attempting to portray the many-sided nature of the war. Without doubt 
the most vigorous and the best-selling war novel in this country is 
Nicholas Monsarrat’s The Cruel Sea (1951). The story of the war of the 
little ships is toid with a realism in which no point is left undocumented 
or unexplained, It is all there and the reader need use his imagination 
but rarely. It is realism bordering on naturalism. Though the book is 
relatively free from the ward room atmosphere of much writing about 
the Royal Navy, it manages to exhibit a number of other. prejudices— 
mainly snide asides about other Navies, other services and dockyard 
workers. If it is strong in incident, in characterisation it is not the equal 
of Herman Wouk’s The “Caine” Mutiny (1951) which has as its main 
theme an apparent obsession with American war novelists—the problems, 
personal conflicts, and usually the corruption of the Commanding Officer, 
be he General or Lieutenant. Indeed, an emphasis on rank and command 
is to be seen in the terms “ to pull one’s rank ” and “I out-rank you...” 
which appear in so many American war novels. It is so rare in our own 
war novels that we may be forgiven our bewilderment. The tough com- 
mander who has to be brutal to his men if he is to do his job, that is 
killing the maximum number of enemy, is a figure we know well from 
American films. We meet him occasionally in the novel, as in Battle Cry 
(1953) by Leon Uris, but two of America’s most controversial war books 
deal with the weak and corrupt commander and his effect on the lives 
of the soldiers he commands. These are, of course, Norman Mailer’s 
The naked and the dead (1948) and From here to eternity (1951) by James 
Jones. Much was made at the time of the English publication of Mailer’s 
book of its alleged obscenity. Justified or not, such criticisms have cer- 
tainly had the effect of obscuring Mailer’s attack on the American military 
caste which is as bitter as any that arose from the First War. From 
here to eternity is an Army rather than a war novel. It strikes us as 
being more interesting by virtue of its mere existence than for anything 
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it says. That it sold in hundreds of thousands and was filmed seems to 
show that it told the American public something it was not unwilling to 
hear. Violence, Grunkenness, sex, weak officers, a good warrant officer 
and sadistic corpcrals—all are submerged and only the Army remains. 
It is a concept of oyalty and duty owing little to the Kipling from whom 
the title is drawn. 

The descriptions of land fighting—the war of the infantry of whom 
Alun Lewis wrote— 


“By day these men ask nothing and obey; 
They eat their bread behind a heap of stones; 

Eardship and violence grow an easy way, 

Winter is like a girl within their bones.” 


—-these are rare. One English writer, at least, has captured the spirit of 
the war of rifle, 3ren and hand-grenade—Alexander Baron. His From 
the-city, from the plough (1948) has all the tautness of action and the 
communal boredom of the foot-slogger. It showed a promise which his 
later novels have aot fulfilled, as the reviewers say. 

We have meationed several types of war literature and given as 
many examples as we can. It is not an orderly selection, we agree. We 
suppose that in tre manner of all essays we should now sum up. But it © 
is apparent, surely, that for us as librarians and readers, there can be 
neither summing-"p, nor yet an interim judgment. Books of the types 
we have mentioned will continue to appear as long as publishers find 
them lucrative, amd we shall no doubt continue to buy and read them. 
We shall also cortinue to hope that a literature worthy of the war we 
have known will assert itself and remain. In the meantime, we can ensure . 
that the outstanding war literature of the past has a chance of survival 

by putting it and keeping it on our shelves. 

i Is the Red badge of courage in your library? It wasn’t in ours. 


THE JUNIOR BORROWER 


JENNIFER.SOLOMON, 
Tonbridge Branch, Kent Co. L. 


I HAD THOUGHT of calling these notes “ I was a Junior Borrower,” but then 
I decided on the _ess explicit title so that I should not be confused with 
Churchill’s bodyguard, Stalin’s prisoner or a surgeon to the Chinese 
Reds. However, it is true that I am that comparative rarity, the library 
assistant who usec a public library as a child. 

I wonder why there are not more of us? Perhaps when junior bor- 
rowers reach the age of sixteen they adopt a decadent attitude—La chair 
est triste parce qu? j'ai lu tous les livres—and go off to explore the world 
for themselves. Anyhow, the place which they are qualified to fill at the 
library counter is taken by those who, for various reasons, have not had 
the benefit of a p.ablic library service in their youth. They have had to 
try to satisfy their literary appetites with the collection on the bookshelf 
in the sitting-room, bibliographical relics in the box-room, borrowings 
from friends and zifts received at the two major feasts of the child’s year 
Christmas and birthday. I suppose these latter are fired with zeal, 
determined that cther readers will not have to suffer -the pangs of book- 
bunger which ther had to endure, so they surely make up in fervour what 
they may lack in experience, and for the sake of the profession, this is 
all to the good; fcr experience can be acquired in time, but enthusiasm— 
never. 
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I can well recall some of the feelings I had as a member of the Chil- 
dren’s Library: I was a regular borrower from the age of seven until, at 
nine, I was whisked away to boarding school. After that age I borrowed 
only during the holidays, which seemed to me all too short for all the 
reading I wanted to do. 

Ji never read anything but fiction; if I did borrow a non-fiction book 
it was a mistake—as when I took a book which started as a story about 
two ordinary children; I was just getting to like them when a geni with | 
a magic carpet appeared and carried them off—for a geography lesson! 
I was hurt and annoyed and took the book back at once (query: does 
that count as an issue?). Somehow I felt that the book had lured me in 
under false pretences, jamming the pill and insulting my intelligence with 
magic carpets was more than I could bear. : i 

I did not always disapprove of magic, but it had to be what I can 
only call “ possible magic ” for me to stomach it—no airy-fairy-fly-by- 
night for me. Peter Pan was possible, but Tinker Bell made me swallow 
hard and blush for the author. Mrs. Molesworth’s “ Cuckoo Clock ” was 
possible, too, because I had never seen a cuckoo clock and could well 
believe that a bird living in a clock would have some unusual qualities. 

I bave a memory of the first book I ev-r borrowed, it was called 
“The Blue Rabbit,” and had just the right motere of fact and fantasy 
for me. It-was about a little boy who had a pet rabbit of great character; 
this animal could talk if there was anyone worth talking to (so could 
most animals, I imagine), he also had powers to carry his friend off to 
wherever he wanted to go. These icurneys were strictly non-instructive 
(a missed picnic or a visit to his parents who were out in India) and could 

-only be made at twelve o'clock mid-day or midnight. The intending ~ 
traveller had to hold the rabbit’s ears and wish hard to be at the place 
to which he wanted to go. The boy could travel in time as well as space, > 
which was an added attraction to me, and seemed quite within the realm 
of possibility. In the course of the book the information was imparted 
that any animals with long ears had these powers; rabbits, donkeys and 
even cats to a small extent; I believe the author added that the animals 
hardly ever used their ability nowadays, and in my experience this has 
proved sadly true. 

What else did I read? Well, I was a very ordinary little girl, I read 
for recreation. Some of us seem to forget that schoolchildren are attend- 
ing a full-time course of study in a wide variety of subjects, some of 
which puzzle them, some bore them to sobs and most of which seem 
utterly unrelated to real life; we forget that when we study we choose 
our subject and it is only parts of it that we dislike, not the whole pro- 
position. i 

I£ children work with moderate application at school, they feel ready 
for something which they can read with ease and interest when lessons 
and homework are done. I read “Katy” and “ Little Women” and 
“ Heidi,” and I read Noel Streatfeild’s books again and again. 

I feel now that in re-reading books I was perhaps wasting reading 
time; after all, the age for enjoying children’s books (as a participant, 
not an observer) soon passes, and there are so many goad ones that they 
cannot all be read even once in that brief period. I think that a little 
advice and assistance from a librarian would have helped me to make 
better use of my time. j í 

Now I must say something which will be rather depressing for chil- 
dren’s librarians, I am afraid. I do not blame the staff at the library 
which I used for any lack of assistance, for I was terrified of them; I 
should not have dreamt of asking for help and I should have burst into 
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tears if any had been offered, thinking it in the nature of a correction. 
I may have been aa oddity in this respect, but I think I belonged to a type 
of young reader whose characteristic is a dread of grown-ups in general 
and of “ library ledies ” in particular; let us hope that this type of child 
is now extinct. 


RCGER HARGRAVE, Hampshire Co. L. 


LITERATURE, GRADUATES AND THE 
LIBRARY PROFESSION 


MR. CHURLEY’S article, Education dnd the Librarian, shows the usual 
inclination of those who have, or think they have, a good knowledge of 
Literature, as opposed to literature, to regard such a knowledge as the 
chief or even the only mark of both intelligence and culture. “ A student 
may do brilliantly in a library school and yet be unable to sustain a 
conversation on a literary topic with an average, intelligent reader.” 

Two questions should be asked concerning this statement: (a) is it 
true? (b) does it matter if it is true? The answer to the first depends 
largely on the use of the word “ intelligent”. Unless one accepts the 
writer’s implicit cefinition of intelligence as an appreciation and know- 
ledge of Literature, it would appear, from my admittedly very limited 
experience, that the statement is incorrect. Using the definition explicitly 
stated in the articie, i.e. that intelligence is the possession of an inquiring, 
interested mind, I would assert that an intelligent reader is only in a 
relatively few cas2s so knowledgeable in literary matters as is implied in 
the quoted passage. Rather, he is interested in many subjects, of which 
Literature is at most but one. Therefore, no very deep knowledge of the 
subject will be needed to discuss a literary topic with such a reader. 

The same argument answers thé second question. Literature consti- 
tutes only a fraction, usually a small fraction, of the interests of the 
“average intelligent reader.” Surely a reader has the right to expect 
intelligent conversation on other subjects? Furthermore, might it not be 
the case, that the concentration of former generations of librarians on 
Literature, at the expense of other subjects, is responsible for the low 
prestige -of the profession, of which Mr. Churley so rightly complains? 
A doctor who could cure but one disease would not be highly regarded; 
the existence of specialists does not remove the need for general practi- 
tioners. I suggest it would not be stretching this analogy to say that the 
oe librarian is the equivalent of the specialist, the non-graduate of 
the G.P. 

In a society which tends to judge everything: by utilitarian, material- 
istic standards, professions too must expect to be so judged. If the public 
do not want Literature, let us not force it upon them, but rather supply 
what they do want. The technical and recreational books which we 
should (and by aad large, do) supply, need intelligence to a degree equal 
to or greater than that required by Literature for their use and apprecia- 
tion. For is it not aesthetic sense, rather than intelligence, which is 
required to appraise the work of Milton and Shakespeare, no less than 
that of Rembrandt and Van Dyck? Intelligence is necessary to learn to 
read-—but what is read is largely a matter of taste. For this reason I 
suggest that, provided he has a knowledge of other subjects, it does not 
matter if a librarian is unable to discuss literary matters. Other subjects, 
on which it is equally necessary for a librarian to be able to converse, 
are often considered, from a materialistic viewpoint, to be more impor- 
tant than Literature: whether this is true or not, it can be asserted that 
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they have suffered neglect, as a result of the unanimous idolatry of the 
latter by librarians, for a long enough time already. 

Leaving this point, we find the statement, “If a librarian has no 
more than a surface knowledge (if that) of a subject, he will not get very 
far in aiding readers or researchers who look to him for help or advice.” 
This may be true of special libraries and special departments of large 
libraries, where the standard to which a subject is studied is very high. 
But with reference to public libraries it appears palpably false. If a 
librarian knows his job, which involves among other things the ability to 
exploit books, he can be of very great assistance, even in subjects of 
- which his knowledge is slight. The librarian cannot hope to be on 
equal terms with all his readers in their own subjects. If they turn to 
him for advice, it is as a librarian, and not as a subject specialist that he 
is expected to advise—if he has a good knowledge, so much the better, 
but it is not a sine qua non, except, as I have implied above, in certain 
difficult research queries, which would be far better dealt with in a 
special library in any case. The reader can usually. explain what he 
wants, if he is tactfully asked to do so. The dishonest practice, sometimes 
recommended to reference assistants, of pretending to a knowledge of a 
subject of which one is in fact completely ignorant must be the cause of 
much of the alleged difficulty of finding out what a reader’s query really 
is. It is obvious he will not explain a subject with which he thinks you 
are already familiar. 

From my remarks above, it follows, as Mr. Churley himself admits, 
that the actual knowledge gained in working for a degree is but rarely 
relevant in this profession. It is in what may be called the “ by-products” 
of university study that we must seek the additional qualification of the 
graduate. Mr. Churley quotes an N.J.C. report concerning the nature 
. of these by-products; but the L.A. syllabus is designed to produce 
approximately the qualities listed there. It it does not, then it should 
be amended so that it does. This must be conceded, but the question 
should be asked, “ What will be the effect of adding an ‘academic examin- 
ation from which graduates are to be exempt, as is suggested by the 
article?” Mr. Churley has given the answers which will appeal to the 
profession at large, but he has remained ‘strangely quiet on the effect on 
the position of graduates in the competition for posts. It is quite clear 
that such a proposal, if adopted, wotild make it more difficult to become 
a non-graduate fellow, while leaving the position much the same for | 
graduate entrants; nevertheless, the graduate will still expect the same. 
consideration to be given to his degree as at present. Why should the 
graduate expect to annexe a professional qualification to his degree with 
less effort than is required to obtain it on its own? In other words, to 
get two qualifications at the price of one-and-a-half? If he proves his 
worth as a librarian his degree will weight the scales heavily in his favour 
when competing with a non-graduate. If he has little or no worth as a 
librarian, the sooner he leaves the profession, the better for all concerned, 
not least himself. One of the “challenges” vaguely mentioned in the 
article would appear to be the reorganisation of the profession for the 
benefit of graduates. This impression is strongly reinforced by the 
writer’s deprecation of London University external degrees, the most 
practical means by which a non-graduate librarian can put himself on a 
more nearly equal academic footing with the graduate. 

It is not my contention that a degree is worthless in librarianship— 
it is rather that the view held by some graduates, that a degree is the 
fundamental qualification in librarianship, is false; professional qualifi- 
cations are fundamental; a degree is a highly desirable extra. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE AND ARMY 
LIBRARIES: A SYMPOSIUM 


*H. J. EDWARCS, Assistant, Finsbury P.L., and A. M. MORLEY, 
Assistant, Keat Co. L., write: 


Following the article by Mr. Bell and Mr. Whittaker in the April Assistant 
Librarian on the problems of National Service, it was thought that readers who 
still have their National Service before them might be interested in a brief 
account of military service in general and Army Libraries in particular. 

As has been pointed out, library assistants on registering for national 
service May opt to serve in Army Libraries, but it must be stressed that there 
is no guarantee that they will be accepted for this type of duty, the intake 
obviously being dependent on the numbers required and on the qualifications 
of the other applicants. Naturally the Royal Army Educational Corps will 
prefer to draw upom deferred university graduates and newly-trained teachers for 
its potential instrucors, rather than on the assistant with only General Schools; 
for after all, only a comparatively small number of librarians are needed. 
However, we have no desire to be pessimistic, and the fact remains that quite a 
high proportion of those who opt for Army Libraries are accepted, and it is 
with these that we wish to deal. 

Throughout yoar Army career it is stressed that you are a soldier first and 
a teacher (or librarian) afterwards, and it is doubtless with this in mind that the 
War Office sends xs potential instructors to basic training centres where they 
receive a thorough military grounding. Here, although the R.A.E.C. personnel 
wear the flashes ani badges of that Corps, they are treated in exactly the same 
way as the trainees of the regiment to which they are attached—usually a dis- 
tinguished infantry regiment. This basic training course normally lasts from 
ten to twelve weeks and is entirely military in character, consisting of foot-drill, 
P.T., route marches and small-arms training. 

-Having passed out of basic training, the librarian-to-be is sent with the rest 
of his intake to ths Army School of Education, where he finds similar intakes 
from other basic training units. The Schcol of Education is at present situated 
at Beaconsfield in Buckinghamshire amid delightful surroundings, and here over 
a twelve weeks’ coarse the potential instructor learns how to teach. Even the 
trained teacher has much to learn, for teaching adults is considerably different 
to teaching childrer. 

But what of the librarian? He may be given some experience in the school’s 
library and possibly a short course on the technicalities of Army Librarianship, 
but apart from that he is expected to study teaching methods in common with 
the rest of his intake. Besides, the staff consists of teachers, not librarians, and 
rightly or wrongly, the Army expects the librarian to know the fundamentals of 
his profession befoze he enters the service. This policy is not quite so stupid 
as it may at first seem. The Army can never gauge exactly the numbers of 
librarians it will need, and perhaps only a quarter of the librarians on the 
course will be neeced. There is no reason why the remainder, provided that 
they pass the course, should not be utilised as Educational Instructors. In point 
of fact, all the students, whether teachers or librarians, must pass the course, 
and officially librarians are only recognised as instructors attached to Army 
Libraries. 

Every, student. who completes the course passes out as à Sergeant-Instructor, 
and to this end ths school concentrates on turning out not only teachers, but 
also good senior NC.O.s. To ensure this, drill is not neglected, and training is 


*The authors served as Sergeant-Librarians at No. 12, Command Library, H.Q. 
Eastern Command. from 1950 to 1952, 
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carried out under the guidance of Warrant Officers of the Brigade of Guards. 

At the end of the course candidates come up before the Command Selection 
Board, who allot the successful candidates to existing vacancies, the selected 
librarians being sent-to Command Libraries and District Libraries throughout the 
country and abroad. 

The Army Library Service is not unlike a large municipal or county library 
system (apart from accounting), all books being supplied direct to the Command 
Libraries by the headquarters (the Army Central Book Depot), the. Command 
supplying the districts, sub-districts and units under its jurisdiction. 

The actual work in an Army Library does not differ a great deal from that 
in a smaller municipal library, apart from the problems of postal service and 
book distribution, which again are more closely allied to County Library work. 
Books have to be catalogued, classified and processed and the public served. 
The Forces public differs little from its civilian counterpart, except that perhaps 
more emphasis is given to the provision of light fiction in an attempt to attract 
as many readers as possible. But the student and the serious reader are not 
neglected, and officers preparing for Staff College examinations and all studying 
for post-release jobs and examinations need special and expert attention. 

The Command Librarian himself is usually an officer or senior Warrant 
Officer seconded from teaching, though to-day morë use is being made of civil 
servants in Army Libraries.* Unfortunately this means that there is rarely a 
chartered librarian in charge and the assistant therefore is not able to claim the 
time spent in Army Libraries as experience towards the three years’ full time 
service needed for the L.A. Registration Examination, However, while the 
service to the public must suffer in consequence, this lack of qualified supervision 
‘has the advantage that the young assistant is thrown upon his own resources and 
learns independence and initiative that are very useful to him in civil library 
work, especially as he moves up the scale. 

Perhaps we have been lucky with our experience of military service, but 
our view is that the two years’ National Service, especially if spent in Army 
Libraries, are of great value both from the point of view of training and of 
broadening the outlook. Military librarianship is not a sinecure, it is often 
hard and exacting work, especially for the assistant with only a year’s profes- 
sional experience behind him, but if treated seriously it can be most rewarding. 


D. E. DAVINSON, Student, Newcastle School of Librarianship, writes: 


One of the direct results of the war was the institution of the various Schools 
of Librarianship whose purpose it was to assist the returning serviceman to 
bridge the enormous gap created by 3, 4 or even 5 years’ war service. The 
majority of these men, through no fault of their own, had been more or less 
completely divorced from the practice of librarianship, and quite obviously the 
problem of their rehabilitation was of great importance both to themselves and 
to the profession as a whole. 

The position of the National serviceman to-day is in many ways somewhat 
similar. In the Army especially the prospects of remaining in England for the 
whole of one’s service are daily becoming more remote. The consequence is 
that, once again through no fault of his own, the serviceman loses contact with 
the profession. It is true of course that on his return there are the Schools of 
Librarianship, now well in their stride, but the point is that the whole tone of 


*[“ Since the end of the war, five majors of the Royal Army Educational 
Corps have served as librarians in Army libraries. Now after a battle. they are 
being replaced by civil servants. The majors are returning to military duties. 

“ How does this benefit the taxpayer? Pay and allowances for a major 
total about £1,000 a year. Maximum pay for civilian librarians is £700.” Recent 
news item in the Evening Standard —Hon. Ed.] 
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service life has chanzed compared with the grim realities of war-time. 

After completing basic training, the recruit, with few exceptions, finds that 
he has some time oa his hands which he could put to good use (always dis- 
counting solo, pontoon, and the local hostelry) given the means and perhaps a 
little encouragement. 

It is surely a matter of great importance that some means of keeping in 
touch with the profession is offered to the National serviceman if he is to return 
to the profession on completing his service. I myself met two other librarians 
during National Service, both of whom had doubts about returning to the 
profession; in fact, reither did, if there had been some machinery in operation 
for their welfare, the story might conceivably have been different. 

The facilities at present offered by the Library Association to National 
servicemen are neither more nor less than those offered to the profession at large, 
except that a reduced rate of subscription is payable. It should be-pointed out 
however that a person in his first year of training receives only 28s. weekly, 
after stoppages abou: 17s. 6d., and even, to pay a guinea is a real hardship. 

It is possible for him to take a correspondence course, however, though here 
again, £2 7s. 6d. represents an almost insuperable barrier, and whilst it is true 
that he could perhaps attempt one, it must be remembered that to do such a 
course well, an adecuate supply of textbooks is essential, and probably difficult 
to obtain. 

In the matter of correspondence courses there are possibilities worth explor- 
ing. For instance, it might. be possible to arrange a course through the Services 
Educational schemes at very nominal personal cost and at the same time make 
arrangement for certain facilities for study to be granted, such as additional time 
off or a special room in which to work. These things are, I believe, possible if 
one knows the right strings to pull. In my own case, and I am surely not alone, 
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the right ones only became evident when I had almost completed my service. 

It seems then that if National service is not to be a complete waste of 

time, professionally speaking, the problems arising out of National service must 
` be seriously considered by the L.A. Council, or at least by the Education 
Committee. 

Points which might be discussed include the following :— 

1. Exemption from payment of subscriptions, at least for the first year of 
service, minimum pay in the second year of service being 38s. instead of 28s. 
weekly. i - 

2. Some means, other than the impersonal “ Record and Assistant ”, of 
keeping the serviceman informed on current happenings and -general trends. A 
duplicated news-sheet perhaps. 

3. Consultation at the highest possible level with the services Education 

. authorities. with regard to the provision of facilities for study, including the pos- 
sibility of providing a modified correspondence course. 

.4. Adequate publicity of measures taken, or already in operation, to assist 
the serviceman or those on the verge of their service. 

With the prevailing difficulties of recruitment it is surely of the greatest 
importance that those persons already recruited are not allowed to break away 
unheeded, as they can quite easily do, during National Service. 


GNR. A. R. ANDREWS, Park Hall Camp, Oswestry, Salop, writes: 


Although I opted for the Educational Corps, I was not accepted, and it is 
in fact now well nigh impossible for a National Serviceman to join R.A.E.C. It 
is certainly most unlikely to any’library assistant unless he has a degree. 

There seem to be a very few jobs in Unit libraries, run by the Unit and staffed 
by them—not by R.A.E.C.—but these are very few and far between. In practice. 
I think it is true to say that the chances of any library assistant pursuing his 
profession during his two years’ National Service are exceedingly remote. 

With regard to examinations, it is unlikely that the first six months will 
provide much opportunity for study, although after that conditions may allow 
study if proper facilities are available. I suggest-that a further way of keeping 
in touch with library work is for the National Serviceman to use his spare time 
to visit libraries in his area and possibly talking to the librarians. 

In conclusion, may I say that I heartily endorse the comment of Messrs. 
Bell and Whittaker regarding the difficulty of ensuring delivery of the Assistant, 
and also the final sentence of their article, which is, I believe, very true. 





A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Students are reminded that com- 
pleted application forms, together with 
the appropriate fees, for the courses 
‘beginning in October and November, 
must reach Mrs. L, Martin, Carnegie 
Library, Herne Hill Road, London, 
S.E.24, on or before 30th September, 
1954, after which date no application 
will be considered. Earlier receipt is 
advisable and would be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Full particulars 
offered are given 
Students’ Handbook. 


Revision Courses. A limited number 


of 


in 
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courses 
current 


of Registration and Final courses are 
available to run from September to 
December. These short period courses 
are reseryed exclusively for those 
students who have already sat the 
examination in the subjects required, 


` Applications will be accepted up to 

one week after publication of the 
examination results, when this is later 
than 30th September. 


Fees. The fee per course is 
£2 7s. 6d., plus 10s. extra to students 
in Africa, America, Asia and Austra- 
lasia. . : 
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EDITORIAL © 


MR. HUTCHINGS cen have no cause for complaint about the reception 
which is being accorded to his recently voiced criticisms of the A.A.L. 
In his own Division and elsewhere they are being made the occasion 
for serious re-examination of the Association’s function and policy, 
and although there is little evidence of agreement with either his 
ptemises or his conclusions, we must be gratcful at least for the oppor- 
tunity of seeing ourselves as the Honorary Treasurer of the L.A. sees 
us. f . 
Here and now we are concerned with but one small item in Mr. 
Hutchings’ catalogue of our shortcomings, He is reported ‘to have 
said that, though claiming to be a forum for the youngsters in the 
profession, the A-A.L. is in fact a forum for those rising and over 
forty—‘ an old guard living in the past.” We do not know on what 
evidence this assertion is based. Perhaps Mr. Hutchings confuses the 
forum with the senate, though it is our impression that forty is a 
trifle high for the average age of even the A.A.L. Council. 

The active m2mbership at large, for whom we certainly claim to 
provide a forum in our meetings and in the pages of this journal, are 
far from being the collection of middle-aged  stick-in-the-muds 
envisaged by Mr. Hutchings. So far as we know no accurate estimate 
has hitherto been made of the average age of our more active 
members, but with their co-operation we are now able to state that that 
of the contributors to the last ten issues of this journal (excluding the 
three chief librarmns whom we have been glad to welcome) is 28 
years. No simila- figure is available for members who take advan- 
tage of the forum provided by our meetings, but we have examined 
instead a representative Divisional Committee—that of Grea‘er 
. London, our largest Division. Their avcrage age proved to be 32, 
and we are surely entitled to assume that the average age and experi- 
ence of a Divisional Committee is somewhat greater than that of ihe 
members who take part in its meetings. 

The constitution of the two groups mentioned above are as follows: 


Contributors to Members of 

Age group. Assistant Librarian. G.L.D. Committee. 

20—25 12 2 

25—30 5 7 

30—35 8 8 

35—40 2 3 

Over 40 2 ; 2 
Average age 28 32 


Not ‘over forty, Mr. Hutchings. Nor yet ‘rising forty.’ And 
these are present ages; at the time of contributing, or of election to 
the Committee, they would have been some six months lower. These 
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are figures with which we, as an Association of Assistant Librarians, 
can feel well pleased. They amply justify our claim to provide a 
forum for younger members—for those who, beginning to find their 
feet and their opinions, seek the opportunity of standing on the one 
and voicing the other. And as a body concerned largely with tuition, 
we find nothing incongruous in the active participation in our affairs 
of some older and more experienced members of the profession who 
still have the interests of their younger colleagues at heart. 


59th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


THE MINUTES of the 59th Annual General Meeting, which was held at 
Chaucer House on May 20th, are but the dry bones of what proved to 
be the longest and brightest Annual General Meeting for years. This 
despite the fact that the Minutes were taken as read, the Annual Report 
and Financial: Statement formally accepted, and the formula for the 
appointment of Auditors observed with the’ usual brevity. .There were, 
however, between this point and Mr. O’Leary’s mounting the rostrum, 
four motions to be put and considered. The first was: Having in mind 
the impetus it could give to original research by members, and the bene- 
ficial effect it must have on the status of the profession, this Annual 
General Meeting instructs the A.A.L. Council to consider what represen- 
tations should be made to the Library Association regarding the general 
reintroduction of the essay or thesis, or the compilation of a biblio- 
graphy, either as part of the Final Examination or as a voluntary post- 
Fellowship undertaking, which was finally accepted by the meeting with 
the deletion of “either as part of the Final Examination or”. There 
were many good points made on both sides. Those in favour stressed 
the need for giving opportunities for independent thought and the exer- 
cise of those mental qualities the profession demands. Others talked of 
prestige, bemoaning the fact that “ we are in the shallow end of A.P.T.”, 
and that our only salvation lay in an increase in our prestige, not as 
local government officers, but .as professionals doing a highly-skilled job. 
On the other hand, someone who saw the whole future of bibliography 
vested in co-operative effort, forecast an enormous cluster of half-baked 
bibliographers “ not shooting up with the rockets, but going down with 
the sticks ”—or did he say “down the Styx”? The opposition to any 
monkeying or further monkeying with the syllabus was very strong, 
hence the deletion, but the principle was accepted, a particularly good 
point being made by two people who had derived benefit from a study of 
theses. 
It appears that for a long time there has been an under-represented 
minority, namely, the Greater London Division, there being one G.L.D. 
representative for nearly three times as many members as those repre- 
sented by some of their provincial opposite numbers. This fact had 
already been recognised by the Council, and a motion to increase the 
Greater London representation was carried nem con, with no serious 
sign of metropolitan-provincial rivalry beyond humorous references to 
the home towns of the President and the Honorary Secretary—than 
whom few can be more geographically provincial. 

Messrs. Surridge and Bill then set out to suggest that this Annual 
Meeting instructs the A.A.L. Council to consider making the necessary 
arrangements so that defaulting members of the A.A.L. should continue 
to receive copies of the “ Assistant Librarian” until the December of 
the year in which they default, instead of, as at present, June, but only 
26 of those present were so minded, and the meeting therefore confirmed: 
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a view which had been expressed even more forcibly by the Council. 

The meeting then passed to a consideration of Mr. W. G. Smith's 
motion: That this meeting considers it wrong to deprive students of any 
part of a correspondence course for which payment has been made. It, 
therefore, instructs the A.A.L. Council to consider making arrangements 
for all correspondence course students to receive a complete set of 


printed lessons. The meeting heard an animated discussion, set going 


by Mr. Smith, whese rhetoric is already widely appreciated, and opposed 
with vigour by Mr. Tomlinson, on behalf of the Council. It was pleasing 
and in the best traditions of the Association to hear personal exchanges 
which were free cf all rancour. Indeed, the debate was an excellent 
advertisement for the correspondence course system, and according to 
Mrs. Martin, was making a mountain out of a molehill, because it 
affected so very, very few, and was very far from new. A count from 
the platform was cbviously an unsatisfactory way ‘of solving the problem 
of the vote, for with over 200 people present, the rows seemed to stretch 
into eternity and the aisles were packed, so we stretched our legs in the 
luxury of a divisicn, with the result that by 106 votes to 78, the Council 
have been instructed to consider the views of the meeting. 

; W.T. 

* v * * 

Mr. O’Leary arose on the crest of a wave of excitement and high 
good humour, though his art needs no such stimulation. In the short 
time remaining at his disposal he pursued through many anecdotal by- 
ways the subject of self-help for assistants through their devotion to 
books and learnirg. Only a devotion beyond the forma! demands of 
public service would enable an assistant librarian to achieve thé full life 
through his work Recompense would come not financially, but in 
increased persona. satisfaction. Mr. O'Leary underlined many of the 
arguments put forward earlier in the course of discussion on the subject 
of a post-fellowship thesis. 

Those who were fortunate enough to be in town during the after- 
noon had enjoyed an admirably organized visit to the Old Vic theatre 
production of The Tempest, followed by tea beside the river. The effi- 
cient arrangements made by the G.L.D. Committee for this Annual 
Meeting contributzd as much to its success as did the motions, put for- 
ward for the most part by individual members of the same Committee. 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Students are reminded that com- of Registration and Final courses are 
pleted application forms, together with available to run from September to 
the appropriate fees, for the courses December. These short period courses 
beginning in October and November, are reserved exclusively for those 
much reach Mrs. L. Martin, Carnegie students who have already sat the 
Library, Herne Hill Road, London, examination in the subjects required. 
S.E.24, on or before 30th September, Applications for revision - courses 
1954, after which date no application must be made. by 3{st August or 
will be considered. Tarlier receipt is within one week after publication of 
advisable and woulc be greatly appre- the examination results, whichever is 
ciated. later. ` 


Full particulars of the courses Fees. The fee per course is 
offered are given in the current £2 7s. 6d., plus 10s. extra to students 
Students’ Handbook. in Africa, America, Asia and Austra- 
Revision Courses, A limited number lasia. 
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A DEGREE OF SUFFICIENCY 


THE EXTERNAL STUDENT AND HIS PROBLEMS 


D. E. GERARD, Liverpool P.L. 


THERE COMES a moment in the career of the (occasional) Fellow when he 
realises that saturation point is not enough. Admirable though the fact 
undeniably be that he reached it in—what?—4 years? 5 years? or less, 
he has nevertheless not, he feels, achieved the ultimate goal. Fulfilment, 
he uneasily reflects, is not his completely. While his confrères and con- 
temporaries are indulging in various improprieties like marriage, the 
organisation of Youth Clubs, or the compilation. of library textbooks, 
he remains nebulously dissatisfied, out of touch with these mundane pre- 
occupations, insulated against the possibility of such simple satiety. He 
aspires to express himself on more Olympjan lines—he would be a 
mental Titan. Not for him the trivial paths of the everyday, but instead 
the exciting exploration of the arcane. His head spinning, he longs to 
earn himself some of that universal acclaim and recognition not gener- 
ally bestowed on the letters F.L.A. His roseate dreams are haunted by 
the ermine and the hood flapping beckoningly at him; in short, he con- 
templates, with many a preliminary flutter, and much self-questioning, a 
degree. A real degree. The badge of explicit merit, known equally from 
Elgin to Accra, the noble means by which to enhance his reputation, 
illumine his prospects, and richly endow him with psychoneuroses. 


Of such a hero, his progress and his pitfalis, do I, an impenitent 
member of the laudable minority group not yet in receipt of the acco- 
lade, propose to write. A few observations en passant about the exigen- 
cies of degree-taking as a hobby may be of mildly eccentric interest to 
both the curious and the incredulous amongst our readers. It is still 
the occupation of the very few (the force of this will shortly be made 
evident), so that these lines are subscribed with touching solicitude 
primarily to thè very few of the next generation whose dreams have been 
set ablaze by like ambitions. 

Let it be said right at the start that we shall not dally over motives. 
The reasons why people take degrees in their spare time are as various 
as the people who take them. Their minds are a mudd!e of hopes, a 
whole compendium of desires: to please, to show off, to indulge a 
genuine interest, to enrich an outlook, to increase professional status, to 
substitute for a previous failure, to escape from unrewarding circum- 
stances. The whole complex is a bewildering psychological jigsaw which 
we have no need to play with here. It will be far more relevant, and 
possibly more useful, to examine the peculiar problems of the External 
Student, the advantages he enjoys, and to suggest ways of overcoming 
the one, and exploiting the other. 

* * * * 


As members of a community, we are all bound to modify, and in 

- turn to be modified by, people and circumstances. By feeding informa- 
tion, observation, and commentary into another living being we elicit a 
response no less surely than the response elicited, at a mechanical level, 
in the electronic brain. The process of learning is two-way in just this 
sense. As a student, I will receive and I will in turn give (information 
from a textbook; attention to` a Tutor). It is a group process, and the 
first thing an External Student must remember is that although he is 
working alone, he is part—at any given time—of a particular group 
working on a particular set of absolute or relative facts. It can be shown 
that, to learn successfully, the process of two-way collaboration must be 
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clearly understood by our Aspirant to degreehood. He is not a 
phenomenon, he -s part of the (why shirk the word?) herd. And, inex- 
orably, to bring bis learning to a successful conclusion in terms of marks 
gained and pass standards, he must harmonise with the herd’s wishes. 
In the struggle to achieve a degree this means he must find out at once 
what are the conventions of current academic thought and identify him- 
self with them. Obviously, the Internal Student will be much nearer the 
centres of academic thought, and able to keep pace’ more readily, since 
he is literally par: of the atmosphere in which such thought is developed. 
The External Student must counter this big disadvantage by cultivating 
as much “ feed-back ” as possible from his own contacts (Correspon- 
dence Courses, Part-time Classes, Individuals who know the ground and 
may help). Observation of what others are doing always yields valuab!e 
returns in increzsed experience and improved performance. To sum- 
marise the above we might say: the associational process by which 
learning is assimilated is vital for morale and easy for the Internal Student 
who can get on familiar terms with his examiners (we do not suggest 
by this a pint im the pub on the eve of exam. day) and knows all the 
peccadilloes of his Tutors. The External Student must try to minimise 
his major disadvantage by getting to know in general terms—it can never 
be on a personal level—the preva'ent modes of University scholarship, 
and fall in with them. 


Major advantage, then, would appear to go to the Internal Student— 
as if the underprivileged sufferer on part-time rations didn’t know with- 
out constructing a rationale about it. Yes, but if we consider this advan- 
tage, we can soon see that it may become a disadvantage if the Internal 
Student allows nimself to be uncritically receptive to whatever his con- 
temporary “herc” gives out. The herd opinion of his year may condition 
him completely into morbid acceptance of one single line of approach 
dictated by his University. The corollary to this is the automatic rejec- 
tion of anything which by its novelty or its challenge creates discomfort 
mentally, or is not tolerated by his group. The External Student is not 
so fettered. He is frighteningly free to pursue whatever course he deems 
most profitable. uncensored by any one academic coterie, and blithely 
uninfluenced by; any single individual Professor. The possibilities of 
turning this particular situation to advantage are undeniable, but the 
External Studert must show skill, patience and abnormal percipience if 
he is to realise the benefits consequent upon ‘untramelled study. For 
what could be advantageous is itself fraught with dangers. He tends to 
be unrelated to other people working in the same field, so that while he 
is immune from the danger of academic thought control, he is subject to 
the equally’poient danger of excommunication—not of course, by pro- 
clamation, but simply because he is isolated from verbal intercourse with 
fellow-students. His communications are uncertain, short-lived and often 
confusing in tieir import and relevance, because he lives: mainly on 
snippets, potted notes and the stale jottings of evening class Tutors. 
Continuity is a word he has to look up. It has no practical meaning for 
him, and it never can have any because of the nature of his approach, 
an approach b2reft of the meaning at the heart of real studentship. 


So what does this add up to? That the Internal Student has more 
chance (despite permeation by Authority) of properly assimilating his 
material, and conversely, that the External Student, in order to employ 
his own freedom to good effect, must at least overcome his isolation. 
How can he do this? The rhetorical question suggests to the present 
writer an answer on some such lines as these (if any reader of this would 
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amend, discard, or concur, I hope he will be provoked to the point of 
communicating his feelings): surely the most essential need for an 
External Student at degree level is the same essential need (in a more 
sharpened and focused form) of any member of society—to belong. He 
has got to integrate himself into the larger world of learning without the 
tangible stimulus of argument with people in the same field. He must 
learn not to feel an outsider, taking humble advantage of one single 
University’s goodness in admitting him to the heights (but not; of course, 
presuming to instruct him). That problem is the heart of the matter, 
and is purely psychological. The rest, i.e., the details of practical study 
routine, is purely mechanical. A suggested synthesis of the practical 
problems involved is appended at the end. But it is the search for a 
synthesis at the human level that gives rise to the pallid, abstracted look 
so readily distinguishing the External Student. He doesn’t know it, but 
that’s why he frowns. . 


And now, before our prose becomes any more pallid and abstracted, 
let us cite the case history of an Aspirant to degree status the back way. 


Firstly, our Aspirant will look for some central guidance towards 
his goal. The University of London, benevolently ready to bestow the 
accolade on the successful one, will yet make no more concessions to 
enlightenment on the journey than a reading list and a few sparse, 
deathly cautious notes. The first he could easily deduce from a look - 
through the official syllabus, the second will be of sterile inconsequence. 
So, apathetically thumbing the Regulations, and picking vaguely at the 
myriad titles displayed for his earnest perusal, he will begin to feel of 
unlikely value and only peripheral interest to that Authority enshrined 
in them. A fringe man, shuffling about looking for an opening. Then, 
naturally, the unconscious need to move closer to the heart of the matter 
prompts him to acquaint himself with the torch-bearers of the Part- 
timers—the Correspondence Colleges. On the iniquities of the bad ones, 
the resplendent virtues of the good, we need not descant here. Suffice it 
that it be the next, the inevitable step. With the arrival of the first, 
conciliatory lesson he feels more at ease, even exhilarated. (He is the kind 
to be braced by the prospect of mental work on a subject for which he 
has due regard, dear reader. He is as quaint as that), And as the taut, 
muscular notes, the admirable replicas of exam. questions, plus the 
model solutions flutter through the letter-box month after month, his 
initial exhilaration is—unless he has an unfeeling family, demanding 
friends, or unresolved inner tensions—generally: maintained. But (how 
inevitable that “but” was) he is aware increasingly of growing dissatis- 
faction and, horresco referens, a spreading dullness, 


And here we have artfully contrived to lead up to a reiteration of 
the main point of the argument: the Aspirant’s increasing dullness is not 
due to weight of work, high calorific output and low intake, but simply 
to lack of integration. Appetite for work will increase with what it 
feeds on, and our Aspirant’s diet is certainly steady enough; there will be 
no lack of foodstuffs, but the diet is monotonous when it comes in tersely 
printed typescripts and regulated commentaries through the post. He has 
not yet come measurably near participation in the world of learning, and 
will not as long as he lacks personal contacts. The most dazzling thesis 
on paper is no substitute for a stretch of dialogue with an immediately 
accessible ‘mentor. 

In search: of guide, philosopher and friend, the plodder joins an 
Evening Class, finds himself talking turkey to a cynic with a story of 
success behind him, a cynic smiling benevolently (he can afford to) and 
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making large and leisurely suggestions for the improvement of morale. 
But our Aspirant, nevertheless, finds the contact stimulating, if tan- 
talisingly brief. He can unload his anxiety neuroses temporarily and 
unlock his word-hoard once a week to some purpose. In the process of 
being unconsciously modified, he discovers a new strength, new lines of 
approach, and new points d'appui. However tangential may seem the 
angle of the Tutor, it iy a factor in the learning, and even his most blatant 
irrelevancies help to implant confidence. The present deponent, on 
‘grounds of time and some areas of disagreement on principles, withdrew 
from a W.E.A, class, and has since regretted it. By so doing, he cut 
himself off from a source of feed-back, and no amount of rationalising 
his action would ever compensate for his loss. 

So, to: the rare reader who might be clasping and unclasping his 
hands in nervous exaltation of mind, or agony of indecision, we would 
cordially advise modest exploration locally into possible sources of feed- 
back, followed by ruthless cultivation when the time comes. The people 
who can help are more numerous than you may suppose: they may 
number several among your colleagues at the library, and you will find 
this particular source richer than many a commercialised pedagoguy. 
To the man or woman of mind sound enough io contemplate with enthu- 
siasm a part-timé degree, we shout welcome and end with a woefully 
practical touch, a kind of philosophy of study routine. 


The actual business of organising your time, and canalising your 
energy to best advantage involves two factors :— 


“Management of the Man. 
(a) Methods of learning and study. 
(b) Allocation of priorities in your time-table. 
(c) ‘Methods of revision. 


2. Management of the Material. 
` (a) Priorities as between polemical and rote-learning material. 
(b) Technique of sources and quotations. 
(c) Pelmanistic approach to the syllabus. 


la. First clear the decks for action. Assemble everything, text- 
books, notebooks, stylus, etc. Rid the mind of extraneous concerns, 
"phone Sybil and get it over with, throw your copy of the Reader's Digest 
out of the window, pre-arrange it so that there will be no callers—not 
even unexpected ones. Thrust the world unequivocally away. Then you 
are in a position to do more in 10 minutes than you might otherwise 
achieve in two hours. Remember that regu'ar breaks are better than 
continuous labour; 45-minute periods combined with rotation of crops 
(i.e. do change the subject) is immensely productive. Fatigue is notably. 
lessened by these methods, and much inter-play of light is thrown from 
one ‘subject to another if rotation is kept going. 

1b. Priorities will declare themselves as you contemplate the cur- 
riculum. But be very clear which you make of first importance (probably 
your weakest topics) and give them plenty of your time. It is most vital 
not to dissipate your precious hours indulging what you like doing. Be 
a Spartan, and tolerate the unendurable remorse'essly. 

lc. Revision methods must be regarded as special efforts put into 
the last six months, principally designed to test how much matter has 
sunk into the oblivion of your sub- -conscious, to be salvaged at. the last 
minute. Most of the lost sediment will be in the parts where you are 
“resistive” unconsciously, and unamenable to the subject. You must 
isolate your weaknesses and emend what you can in the time available. 
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2a. Priorities as between polemical and rote-learning material. Get 
to know by prior acquaintance with the exam. papers previously set just 
what proportion is devoted to what. Devote a minimum proportion of 
time to either a: areas which need not interest you, or b. areas which are 
evidently considered of lesser importance. 

2b. The quotation is, as the meanest novice at these things well 
knows, a sine qua non of success in examinations. Spend time, there- 
fore, in the pious accumulation of such snippets from other men’s 
bouquets. Of course you don’t have to read the books which contain the 
precious words (in case any serious student should rebuke me for this 
licentious remark, let me say that any such feat would be beyond the 
powers of the ersatz undergraduate anyway)—read the reviews of the 
books, watch for quotable quotes everywhere, and even quotes within 
quotes. ` ` ; 
2c. Pelmanistic approach. The parlour games recommended bythe 
Pelman Institute have always seemed to one enquirer at least to be off 
the point, but some of the habits acquired by such exercises might be 
remembered, Sharpen the attention’ to a fine focus—especially in the 
closing weeks—cut out the reading of anything extraneous eventually, 
e.g., newspapers and periodicals, and any portions of critical works which 
don’t have immediate bearing. 


It is not supposed that the above discursive jottings have solved any 
problems or even clinched any waverers. The purpose of them was to 
explore to some feeble extent the activities of the mind of an External 
Student, to try and analyse what was his greatest need, and suggest that 
he pays attention to it. Complete remedy there is none. A partial, 
unsatisfactory solution is all that can be offered, and the realist in this 
field soon knows this. If he is interested enough to proceed, he will find : 
the effort has unsuspected rewards—what is it? Something about finis 
coronat opus? : 


SCIENCE-FICTION TODAY 
H. G. STOCKTON, Battersea P.L. 


WE LIVE in an age of swift technological advance, and science-fiction 
seems to be a significant phenomenon of that age. It is represented in all 
mass media of entertainment and of the communication of ideas—radio, 
television, the cinema, and the world of books. However, before we can 
hope to understand the reason for this, and weigh the merits of the 
various kinds of science-fiction, we must know something of the back- 
ground of this modern “ phenomenon.” Most critics of science-fiction 
seem to be unaware of this background, and so condemn all forms of 
“ scientific fiction ” out of hand, despite the existence of a responsible 
school of writers in the genre. That, and also the fact that most science- 
fiction, by its very nature, stresses plot and incident rather than character. 

It is well known that inaccuracy in definition of terms leads to con- 
fusion, and few terms are more abused than “science-fiction,” particu- 
larly by those critics who have read a few cheap paper-backed novels 
and feel that this qualifies them to write as experts. Obviously this is 
inadequate preparation for a balanced judgment, which should be based 
on excursive reading and an historical approach. 

The history of modern sciénce-fiction begins in the U.S.A. in 1926, 
when a magazine was founded by Hugo Gernsback devoted entirely to 
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the publication of imaginative writing of this type. The existence of an 
outlet for their work encouraged a school of writers of no outstanding 
literary merit (or pretension), but each endowed with a powerful imagin- 
ation. The stories were mainly of the “adventure” science-fiction type 
—what is now called the “space-opera,” even by those who enjoy it. 
Co-existent with this during the next decade was the “gadget” story, 
which usually consisted of an explanation in unconvincing jargon of some 
new invention, supplied complete with interlocking toggle spring and 
Mad Scientist. The stories were published in “ pulp” magazines, so- 
called because of the bulky paper, composed mainly of M.W-P., used in 
their construction. They usually found their way to secondhand-magazine 
stalls of this country in the form of ballast in ships trading with the 
U.S.A. 

In the middle-’Thirties a new type of story. became important— 
“ social ” science-fiction, which.was concerned with the impact of science 
on Society. Whereas the “gadget” story might be concerned with the 
invention of, say, a television set, * social ” science-fiction would envisage 
the effect of the invention on family life, reading habits, and any other 
consequences that might occur to the writer. It is a long way from the 
cathode tube to panic in Hollywood, but they are, of course, connected! 
The magazine editor played the important part in this change of 
emphasis, and the outstanding personality among them is John W. 
Campbell (he wrote the story on which was based the film “ The Thing 
from another world”) who became editor of Astounding Stories in 1938, 
and made this magazine the most powerful single influence in the develop- 
ment of the kind of science-fiction most popular at the moment. The 
stories which appeared in the magazine during the years 1939-46 caused 
one well-qualified observer to term this period “the Golden Age of 
science-fiction”. Writers from this period are Asimov, Heinlein, Simak, 
van Vogt, and many others (the one outstanding exception being Ray 
Bradbury). en 

After the atomic bomb was dropped in 1945 the better kinds of 
science-fiction began to appear in “slick” magazines in the U.S.A. 
Robert Heinlein (who wrote the story for the film “ Destination—Moon”) 
contributed a series of stories to the Saturday Evening Post, other maga- 
zines following suit. Anthologies of short stories began to be pub- 
lished in hard-back editions, a development which surprised and delighted 
regular readers of science-fiction, and dismayed and perplexed our col- 
leagues across the Atlantic. 

Publishers found that these early science-fiction books sold 50 per 
cent. more copies (in the U.S.A.) than “ Westerns” or “ Mysteries,” and - 
continued to sell slowly but steadily, so that it paid to have titles remain 
in print. . 

In this country imports from the U.S.A. dominate the field to a large 
extent. The better British writers sell their work to American literary 
agencies, and most original science-fiction published here is of the 
“adventure” type which was superseded 15 years ago. The cheapest 
of these novels can usually be spotted by their titles—Atomic Freak meets 
Superman, The Purple Wizard—and obvious pseudonyms: Astron del 
Martia; Volstead Gridban. British publishers who are taking advantage 
of the vast demand for science-fiction must perforce cross the Atlantic 
for new material. Sad to relate, some of the books which have been 
acquired in this way have only been partial reprints, and the outstanding 
collection of short stories up to’ this time, the Healy-McComas Adven- 
tures in time and space, was cut from 35 short stories to 10 when pub- 
lished by Grayson and Grayson. š 
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Before we examine the quality of the science fiction which is being 
produced now, it is necessary to decide whether it is considered essential 
that the “ science ” to be found in fictional stories Should be valid in 
terms of present-day knowledge. “ Extrapo‘ation ” is the word which is 
most often applied by readers of science-fiction to an attempt to forecast 
future scientific discoveries and their applications. Indeed, it has been 
claimed by one well-known writer that “every significant technical 
device of the past quarter-century has been described beforehand in a 
science-fiction story. One American author who wrote a story about 
the atomic bomb in 1944 was honoured with a visit from F.B.I. agents 
to find out if there had been a security leak. 

So we must distinguish between those stories which make the attempt 
to keep the science “ pure,” and those where the author’s imagination is 
allowed to roam unrestrained. Robert Heinlein considers this matter 
most important, and in a recent article in the Library Journal even goes 
so far as to recommend that the librarian has all science-fiction vetted 
by scientists to see if the scientific content is valid! Others hold the view 
that whether or not the science is valid, the story may stil! be outstanding 
as a work of imaginative literature. Perhaps I might draw an analogy 
with the historical novel here. Miss C. V. Wedgwood said recently that 
the important thing about the historical novel “is that it should be a 
good novel, not that it should be in the scholastic sense good history.” 
No! Science-fiction should be judged not merely for its scientific content, 
but by those qualities of exposition, motivation, syntax, “ readability,” 
and so on, by which we normally judge creative writing. 


Finally we come to consider the reasons why science-fiction is so 
popular at this time. It has little to do with the older types of imagina- 
tive writing: the novels of Verne and Wells with their “ spelled-out scien- 
tific minutiae.” Most readers to-day read them from a sense of duty, 
because Jules Verne anticipated many future inventions (the submarine, 
for example), and because H. G. Wells was the first to introduce many 
of the basic ideas of science-fiction, including time travel. However, 
scientific knowledge has progressed so fast and far since these stories 
were written, that they became “ old-fashioned ” many years ago. It 
should also be borne in mind that these stories have been continuously 
available during the past half-century, and that there is no evidence con- 
necting them with the present demand: It is fashionable to suggest that 
the demand was due to the opening of the Atomic Age, but this may be 
due to the error of logic known as post hoc ergo propter hoc. An alter- 
native theory is that science-fiction is mere escapist literature, but this 
cannot be the sole reason why it has so many faithful readers, for if they 
simply wanted pastime reading there are several alternatives which require 
far less application. Arthur Koestler has said that “a craze of such 
dimensions is never entirely crazy. It always expresses in a distorted 
way some unconscious need of our time.” This “need ” must be con- 
nected with the world in which we find ourselves—a world of violent 
change and sudden technological advancement. When Professor J. 
Bronowski was acting as teacher to young science students im the U.S.A., 
he found that they were all regular readers of science-fiction and regarded 
it as the “literature of dissent ” where unorthodox ideas might be aired. 

The real reason why science-fiction is so popular to-day would be 
hard to discover with certainty, but those who fall under its spell find it 
most exciting and stimulating. When the first rocket ship lands success- 
fully on the Moon we may find it is not so divorced from reality as we 
think, and the man who makes the trip will no doubt take a few science- 
fiction novels along to read on the way. 
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A.A.L. MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATION 


by WALTER F. BROOME, Hon. Membership Secretary. 


WHAT HAPPENS when a new (or old) member pays his subscription to the 
Library Association and opts for membership of the A.A.L.? (You will 
remember to opt for the A.A.-L. at the same time as you pay, won’t 
you?) Briefly, this. 

A receipt is despatched showing exactly how he has opted. From 
the point of view of this Association the next step is that the name and 
address of the member are recorded on the Section Capitation List. 
Copies of this list are sent at the end of each month by the Secretary of 
the Library Association to the Membership Secretary of the A.A.L. As 
soon as he receives them they are distributed: to the Secretaries or 
Membership Secretaries of the fifteen Divisions throughout the country. 

The task of the Divisional Officer is to extract for local attention 
the names and addresses of all members shown to be within the boun- 
daries of the area.for which he is responsible. By the 10th of each 
month addressed labels are prepared and forwarded to the Central Office. 
These labels are used for the distribution by post of the Assistant 
Librarian for the, issue immediately following. Whenever possible copies 

of the journal are distributed in parcels addressed to a volunteer who 
has offered to act as “ A.A.L. Representative” in a Library or system. 
- As soon as he receives the parcel, the “A.A.L. Representative ” distributes 
the copies to individuals according to the list of members supplied to 
him. He also encourages the interest of the staff in the A.A.L. and 
notifies the Divisional Membership Secretary of assistants who intimate 
their intention to become members of the Section. 

- Annually, in July, a check of all the members is carried out to reveal 
those who have not opted for membership, or who have not. paid their 
subscription to the Library Association for the current year. If a member 
fails to opt for membership of the Section by ist July in any year he 
ceases to have a right to vote in elections and to receive the journal. 
That is why it is so important that all members should pay their sub- 
scriptions to the Library Association before 30th June each year and 
at the same time indicate their desire to be included in the membership 
of the A.A.L. If any member fails to do’ this the Divisional Member- 
ship Secretary is advised by the Hon. Membership Secretary to tell the 
A.A.L. Representative to strike off that member from his list. 

The A.A.L. Representative is also responsible to the Divisional 
Membership Secretary for notifying him when members (a) leave the 
system for another post; (b) leave ;the profession; (c) leave for exchange 
overseas; so that the journal may continue to reach them. This is 
ensured by the Divisional Membership Secretary passing on the infor-- 
mation to the Division into which the member has moved. 

Members in Scotland, Ireland and all countries overseas receive their 
journal as a result of action taken at the Central Office. Members at 
full time Library Schools also receive their copies by virtue of action 
taken in co-operation with Principals of Schools by the Central Office. 
It must be pointed out, however, that students at Library Schools 
become entitled to receive a copy of the journal through this channel 
only if they have opted for membership of the Section. As soon as the 
course is ended and the student returns to a post in a Library it is his 
responsibility to notify the local A.A.L. Representative so that delivery 
of the journal may be continued. Parcels will not be sent to Library 
Schools between the end of one session and the beginning of another, 
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How long does all this usually take? If a member of the Library 
Association pays his subscription at the beginning of March and opts 
for membership of the A.A.L., the Section Central Office will be informed 
by about 5th April. This advice is passed on to the Division immedi- 
ately and the Divisional Membership Secretary includes the new 
member’s name in the next set of labels which reach Central Office by 
10th April. The first copy of the Assistant Librarian therefore, which 
~.can reach the new member is that dated for May. After that, so long 
as there-is no lapse in opting for membership, the journal will continue 
to be despatched regularly. 

In order to reduce the cost of distribution as much as possible, the 
Association prefers to deliver the journal to members by the “ parcel 
method ” whenever practicable. 


NEWS FROM THE LUNATIC FRINGE 


THE LONGHAIRED BOYS HIT BACK 
by JOHN STONEHAM 


WHEN WE FIRST cocked a supercilious eyebrow at Mr. Westacott’s (let's 
face it) rather UNgay moral lecture in the June Assistant, we were some- 
what puzzled. Was this platitudinous castigator of youthful follies 
really the same corduroyed cherub who recently at Chaucer House 
addressed us so winningly on the position of the pederast in contempor- 
ary society? And was he not, from the awful eminence of his 20-odd 
summers, reaching down to rebuke some pasteboard creature who had 
never existed outside the pages of a 20-year-old copy of Punch? 

Our coarser colleagues, however, unanimously and gleefully claimed 
to recognise in this quaint “ scene de la vie des bańlieues ” a clear and 
unmistakeable portrait. “ But, my dears, this is you,” they cried, “Hughie 
has you this time, formulated, sprawling, as it were, on a pin!” 

This is patently untrue. Rough? Unwashed? Unusual clothes? 
Our waistcoats come from Thomas Wing and we buy our talcum-powder 
in the Burlington Arcade. If we have, at times, admired Sartre, Matisse 
and the Rev. Eliot (all, surely, rather vieux jeu by now), we have also 
read Spenser, Macchiavelli and Plato (has Mr. Westacott, we wonder?). 

Who, then, are these quaintly old-fashioned avant-gardistes whom 
Mr. W. so prettily apostrophises, and in what bizarre suburban back- 
water can he have met them? Have the London libraries taken to 
recruiting assistants from among the dimmer products of the provincial 
art schools? 

We, of course, are High Tories, though we may have had our devia- 
tions during those unfortunate 30's (we hope soon to publish a sym- 
posium entitled We were Fabiansfor the F.B.I.), We read the New States- 
man, because Kingsley is rather a dear old comic, but of course the 
really important journal is Vogue. We only discuss our friends aberra- 
tions, and the subjects we do most desperately care about are 2nd 
Empire furniture and Mr. Magoo. 

Mr. Westacott seems to move in the most madly unsmart set, though 
if he will go to Bohemian Parties he must expect to encounter gauche 
young things. We find the bohemians far too rough. 

Or can‘he have met them at library school? We found the hot- 
house atmosphere quite chilling. Students, my dear, in corduroy 
trousers, studying cataloguing! Though that, of course, was before the 
exotic Orchis Ronaldus of Marylebone was transplanted to Camden 
Town, 
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And is not Mr. Westacott being just a little bitchy in his scornful 
rejection of his fellow Local Government Officers? No wonder they 
refuse to sit with him, if.that is really his attitude. 

We find them quite charming, poor dears, in their rugged way. After 
all, many sports have considerable elegance when played by Magyars, 
and we ourselves rank films and fornication among the important things 
in life (should we, then, apply for posts as Town Hall typists?). Many 
of the L.G.Os. are actually capable of quite coherent speech, and we 
once met a person from the Borough Engineer’s department at the I.C.A. 

No, we are not frightened of “these people”, or of lonely and frus- 
trated readers. Indeed, we positively invite the intimacies of certain 
members of the public. And if the borrowers do grow a little wearying, 
we can always leave the counter in the competent hands of the Westa- 
cotts and retire to read Rilke in the Gents. 

But he is right in one respect. The future depends on ws as indi- 
viduals. We pale Palinures of the L.A. must stand firm and assert our 
solidarity. Let us throw a cocktail party (everybody come as a Beardsley 
drawing, please) and tell each other how solid we are, 

And, Westacott, why not lift your bowler hat from over your eyes 
and join us? We're not angry with you, you know; just rather hurt. 


MR. PRESIDENT, SIR 
A FEW MEMORIES by A. Li. CARVER. 


IT SO HAPPENED that my first Annual General Meeting was described at . 
the time as one of the most memorable in the history of the Association, 
although I hasten to add this was not cause and effect. In those days I 
was very much “ on the outside, looking in”. For years I had languished 
in the wilderness—no Branch or Division covered my area until quite 
recently, and I had had no contact with my professional colleagues. It 
was therefore a great day for me when I transferred to Portsmouth 
in March, 1929, and I lost no time in getting acquainted with a famous 
Division, and, better still, attending an A.G.M., where the familiar names 
would become real persons to me. This meeting was at Bristol in June, 
1929, and involved me in a journey lasting from 7.30 a.m. to 3.30 a.m. 

the following day. I think I would have walked it if necessary. The 
programme was as full of good things as a Dickensian Christmas 
pudding, and was to conclude with consideration of the Amalgamation - 
Proposals (1929 model or Mark 1). For the richness of the feast, both 
mental and physical, you must read the Library Assistant of the time. I 
still remember a glorious organ recital, two noble churches, some fine 
branches, James Ross as a wonderful host, the statelinéss of University 
Great Hall—and the rain. How it rained, “but we never missed a thing. 

An expert spoke on the majesty of the mighty Avon Gorge and we 
stood as good as gold as the wet curtains of rain drifted across from the 
Welsh hills and trickled dismally down our necks. He was a martyr; 

so were we all. 

The A.G.M. itself was conducted with indecent haste; London; it 
seemed, had a train to catch, As for the Proposals—I was agin ’em. "AS 
I saw it then, I was going to lose my Association just as I had caught 
up with it after years of waiting. I knew little about it, of course, and 
it was as well that I was unknown and unheard on that day. Ten years 
later, very much concerned with the Proposals Mark II, I often longed 
for my erstwhile innocence. One final picture of Bristol. We arrived 
at the meeting place to find a crowd of some 200, all strangers tome. In . 
view of the weather it was rather a grey sort of crowd, but in the middle 
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of it was the largest and blackest sombrero I had ever seen, and under- 
neath it were eye-glasses to which were attached a broad, black silk 
ribbon. The figure stood out like a lighthouse on a clear horizon. I 
naturally took steps to identify this striking individual, and was told, - 
with supercilious surprise at my ignorance : “Thats J ohnny O'Leary of 
Bethnal Green.” We shall meet him again later on. 

' Norwich was too far away for me, but the Assistant for July, 1930, 
has a double-page group of interest to older members, and will I imagine 
cause amusement to younger ones. 1931 found us at Bath. We viewed 
the venerable Abbey and the still older Roman Baths (Godliness and 
Cleanliness, I suppose), and the business meeting was notable in that the 
Midland Division slammed a resolution at the platform supported by 
100 Midland proxy votes. As other divisions were not so represented, 
this move was ruled out of order. Unusually careless for Jimmy Revie, 
but you never know. To me, this will always be the “ Pork-pie ” A.G.M. 
Messrs. Chivers provided the rèpast and it was referred to as “a noble 
lunch”. It was indeed. In front of me was a magnificent pork-pie, and 
I had but one purpose in mind as I dealt with whatever was before me 
at the time. Alas, when I had cleared decks, I found that deft hands 
had whisked that toothsome dish away, and I never saw it again. It 
may perhaps have been for show only. I cannot say, but I was never 
quite the same man afterwards. ` 

The years slipped away like fields from a train. window—Leaming- . 
ton, Derby, London, Sheffield—until 1938 found us at Leicester. I had 
by now moved up from the back row to somewhere near the front. 
Nevertheless, I nearly missed this trip for the hotel forgot to call’ me, 
and I had to choose quickly between a wash and shave or breakfast. 
I made St. Pancras looking respectable but feeling hungry. I would 
rather eat than shave on those Northern lines. We had a civic lunch in 
a hotel that seems at this distance to have been all marble and plush, 
and in a room not much smaller than the Albert Hall. Perhaps it seemed 
that size because I had to return thanks to the Lord Mayor, a great chap 
whose sole dish was one ice-cream. As he put it to me, “ Ee, Jad, this 
is my fourth loonch to-day.” Civic honour has its draw-backs. We had 
a good day in Leicester, excellent programme and a fair A.G.M. A 
small group of us were stopped by a Press photographer who posed and 
snapped us, and then said: “ You are the Boot and Shoe Operatives 
crowd, aren’t you?” Hang it all, had we been just members it would 
have been bad enough, but we were all Officers of the Association. Was 
Arthur Hewitt’s face red! Gillett, however, replied as one Northerner 
to another and saved the dignity of us Southern softies. So we come to 
1939 and the Dagenham debâcle. Here was an A.G.M. to end them all, 
but this is not the place to go into the politics on that memorable day. 
` If members wanted liveliness they certainly got it. 

Let me set the scene. The thermometer climbed to 85 degrees and 
stayed there all day in a London already blistered and dusty. Some of 
us elected to go by coach across London, which was excellent in theory. 
In the event what with traffic blocks, roads up and so on, we were hope- 
lessly late long before we sighted the gleaming spires and minarets of 
Dagenham. I was bundled (no other word for it) through a back 
entrance, along a corridor, and then through a very small door to find 
myself on the rostrum of the Civic Hall facing an anxious and perspiring 
audience. Before I could sit down I heard myself called upon to thank 
His Worship the Mayor for his speech, which of course I had not heard. 
_ Yes, I did it somehow, and went straight on to give my Presidential 
Address, but you will have to look that up if you are interested. Con- 
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A.A.L. PUBLICATIONS 





September draws near, with all that it holds in store—the beginnings of new 
studies, a return to others after the summer recess. 


The wise student is thinking already of his tools, without which he will 


find himself severely handicapped in the months to come. We offer this timely 
reminder of A.A.L. publications which you will find helpful. 


TWO NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 


STUDENTS OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 





Mainly for the Registration Examination . . . 


MALLABER. A primer of bibliography, 


covering the Registration syllabus in Bibliography and Documentary Reproduction, 
A complete change from the traditional format of our Primer Series-—cloth bound. 
larger page area, 18 illustrations in the text—but still only 7s. 6d. to members. 


For the Final Examination . . 


THE A.A.L. GUIDE to the Final Examination, 


Part 1 ; Bibliography and book selection, 
by Dr. A. J. Walford. 


A‘ completely revised and much expanded edition of this part of the well known 
A.A.L. Guide, now published separately in handy pamphlet form. Price 3s. to 


members. 








* 


Two of our outstanding recent publications Pee 


BINNS.’ An introduction to historical bibliography. 


25s. (20s. to members}. Postage 1s. extra 


the best and most comprehensive manual on historical bibliography that has been 
published. > The Librarian and Book World. 


.can certainly be recommended as a useful text book for the student, and a reference 
a for the librarian, and it will not prove unrewarding for the serious-minded general 
reader.’ D. M. Lloyd, Keeper of Printed Books, National Library of Scotland. In the 
Library Review. 


‘t Could be studied with profit by all beginners in book collecting and particularly by all 
junior assistants of antiquarian booksellers, for there is no other single volume in which 
so much varied bibliographical information can conveniently be found.” Times Literary 
Supplement. = 


‘t Should prove a useful supplement to older guides in the study of the art of the book.”’ 
The Library Quarterly, U.S.A. 


..l’on y trouve, brièvement et clairement exposé, tout ce qui concerne Vhistoire du 
i et de sa production, depuis les manuscrits antiques jusqu’ aux volumes publiés de nos 
jours.’ Revue d’ Histoire Ecclésiastique, Belgium. ` 


‘* en god introduction til studiet af de ældre tiders boghistorie, som man godt kunne 
ønske om nogle af vore bibliotekarer ville beskæftige sig med.’’ Bogens Verden, Denmark. 
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And for moments of relaxation 


bookish 


manner 





by S. C. Holliday, illustrated by G. W. Harris. 
Price 3s. 6d. (2s..6d. to members). 
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BINNS, N. E. An introduction to historical bibliography. 1953. 258. (zos. to members), 
Postage and packing 1s. extra. 


CORBETT, E.V. The public libraries committee. 1953. 2s. 6d. (2s. to members). 


COTTON, G. B. and Alan Glencross, compilers, Fiction index: a guide to over 10,000° 
works of fiction, including short story collections, anthologies and omnibus volumes, 
most of which have been published, re-published or re-issued since the war, arranged 
-under 2,000 subject headings with numerous references, and intended for use in public 
and circulating libraries, schools and bookshops and by the general reader. 1953. 
305. net. 
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WALFORD, A. J., editor. The A.A.L. guide to professional examinations, 


Volume 1. The Entrance and Registration Examinations. 1950. gs. 6d. (4s. 6d. 
to members). With supplement, Sept. 1953. 


Volume 2. The Final Examinations. 1952. 128. (9s. 6d. to members). 


Volume 2, Part 1. Bibliography and Book Selection. New edition, 1954. 35. 6d. 
(38. to members). 


THE PRIMER SERIES 
HEPWORTH, P. A primer of assistance to readers. 1951, 8s. 6d. (7s. to members). 
NORRIS, Dorothy. A primer of cataloguing. 1952.° 8s. 6d. (7s. to members). 
PHILLIPS, W. H. A primer of book classification, srd edition, 1gs1* 8s. 6d. (Js. to 


; members). 


MALLABER, K. A. A primer of bibliography. 1954. 98. (7s. 6d. to members). 


: THE REPRINT SERIES 
1. Hulme, E. W. Principles of classification. 1s. 6d. (18. 3d. to members). 
2. Pollard, A. W. The arrangement of bibliographies. 13. (rod. to members). 


3. Pollard, A. W. and w. W. Greg. Some points in bibliographical description: Is. 
(rod. to members). ` 


4. Cranshaw, J. Cutting catalogue costs to ço per cent. rod. (8d. to members). 


ORDER 


‘To The A.A.L. Hon. Publications Officer, 
Central Library, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 


Please send me the publications marked above. I enclose Cheque/Postal Order for 


£ s. d. I am/am not a member of the Library Association. 


(Unless otherwise stated, all prices include postage and packing). 
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TATU CUTIVE VOT 


Pointing out the existence of a rule, and at the same time drawing attention to 
its being broken, can be done : 
with tact, good manners and 
subtlety. It can always be 
done politely. The heat can ` 
be turned on after tact or 
politeness have failed or been 
rejected, It’s easier to bark : 
‘‘ Put that cigarette out!’ 
than to remark with a depre- 
cating smile: ‘* Perhaps you’ve 
forgotten you’re smoking ? ” 
The remark pays dividends, 
the bark breeds hostility. 





*' Perhaps you’ve forgotten you're smoking ? ** 


A short extract from The Reader and the Bookish Manner. 


K 


INDEX TO PROGRESS 


The A.A.L, film, Index to Progress, presents a comprehensive picture of the best 
contemporary practice in all fields of public library service. It is well suited 
for showing either to_students of librarianship or to the general public. Copies 
are available for loan in this country from the A.A.L. Hon. Treasurer who has 


also a number of copies available for purchase by interested organizations, 


KNAAR NANIA NANANA DUAL ALS AAT Lh 
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trary to malicious rumour, it did not lead to hostilities a few months 
later. After lunch we toured the Ford works, including the foundries 
and furnaces, and by tea-time we were all well roasted. Perhaps only 
those who were there can appreciate the evening meeting. Upstairs they 
were packed in, heat or no heat, and they were howling for blood. In 
the basement we officers were frantically trying to present a united 
front. It simply could not be done. Messengers kept warning us they 
couldn’t hold the crowd much longer, but Council was hopelessly split 
and at last I led our little band out into the arena with a heavy heart. 
I thought of Julius Caesar: “ Cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war”. 
The rest is history, and history must judge who was right and who was 
wrong on that day. Oh yes, our host. It was O'Leary, of Dagenham, 
now elevated to the exalted few who have tacked on to their name the 
name of the system they have created. I to!d you we should meet him 
again. - : : 

Followed six years of lunacy and then the uneasy peace. Just one 
more memory. I had nothing to do with the actual programme, but I 
did persuade Council to try a London meeting divorced from the Week- 
end Conference, the old Inaugural or anything else. The G.L.D. “did 
us proud”, didn’t they? And the A.G.M. showed there is life in the 
old Association’ yet. Full marks to the speaker whose masterly conden- 
sation of what he had come to say made at least one of his hearers 
determined to get the whole -talk as soon as possible. The speaker’s 
name? Well, look at that Chestertonian (a!most) figure. Isn’t it familiar? 
Of course it is our old friend John G. O’Leary, still haunting my 
A.G.Ms. after 25 years. And I stupid enough to fear on that far-off 
day at Bristol that I was attending the obsequies of the A.A.L. 


DATE WITH A COMMITTEE 


by JEAN COLE and TERESA HARPER, Whitley Bay P.L. 


. [Other Divisions than the North Eastern have presented dramatic perform- 
ances of the kind described in this article—they have even been set to music, as 
we discovered at Nottingham. This lively account of a successful meeting at 
Newcastle may perhaps encourage yet further experiments in an extremely 
stimulating medium]. 


THE NORTH EASTERN DIVISION was recently initiated into a new style of 
library meeting; for instead of the usual speech followed by discussion, 
they were treated to a “miniature drama”, which proved to be a very 
successful method of showing the incorrect, as well as the correct 
approach to that very much undiscussed event—The Interview. 

What is the “ technique of the interview”? 

_ This question is rather a poser as there are so many different tech- 
niques; but it might be described as a set of simple rules, which one 
could use to help present a good impression to an interviewing 
committee. 

It was with this thought in mind that Mr. W. Caldwell, lecturer- 
in-charge of the Newcastle School of Librarianship, and his students, 
portrayed some of the techniques which are known to have been used at 
various times. ' : 

After a few words explaining that the “actors” were not working 
with scripts, but merely from a brief outline of character and style, a 
short prologue introduced the candidates for the post of Branch Librarian 
of X-town branch. They were seen gathering in.a waiting room, ready 
for the big event. First came Susan Smart, dressed to kill in black with 
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startling pink and gold accessories; her obvious intention was to dazzle 
all the male members of the committee into giving her the post; Winifred 
Wise followed, a neat personality, wha quietly but confidently took her 
place; a small figure in grey crept in next and began to read a book, 
which on closer examination proved to he Carnegie’s How to win friends. 
and influence people; she was followed by a gale of wind, which turned 
out to be the final candidate, Gertrude Garble, who just couldn’t stop 
talking and succeeded. in making the third candidate, Sophie Slow, a 
bigger bundle of nerves than she was already. 

It was unfortunate that Miss Garble was the first to be interviewed, 
as she was still out of breath when she took her seat. To put her at ease, 
the chairman asked if she had had a pleasant journey, which seemed 
to be just the opening she needed—breathlessly she described in great 
detail the terrible time she had in a draughty train and the chairman 
was obliged to interrupt to ask her reasons’ for applying for the post. 
“Her reply was that it was for the sake of experience, as she believed in 
changing posts frequently. Asked about, previous experience, she gave 
an account of the numerous libraries she had been in, together with a 
full description of the work she had done in the A.T.S. during the war. 
She talked at great length about inter-library loan procedure, and ques- 
tions concerning her-work with children resulted in.a detailed account 
of her activities as a Tawny Owl. One committee member asked her 
views on vivisection, obviously his.pet subject, to which Miss Garble was 

. again able to reply at great length. 

Her place was taken by Miss Slow, who sidled nervously into the 
room and sat down without a smile. She kept her head down and was 
obviously ill at ease, so much so that her replies were inaudible and she 
was requested more than once to speak up; this only made her more 
nervous and she dropped her gloves, which were by now screwed into 
a tight ball, and had to scramble under the table in search of them. She 
appeared to have no idea why she had applied for the post, and left 
‘everyone with the impression that she had been forced into it. Her past 
experience amounted to six years of packing and unpacking books and 
though for a moment it seemed that she was about to show initiative 
when recalling having assisted a reader, she changed her mind and shook 
her head. Two of the committee slept, no longer interested. 

As Miss Smart entered they woke up! Languidly smoking a cigar- 
ette, she took her seat without waiting to be asked, and smiled brilliantly 
at the nearest male, who blew his nose loudly in confusion and retired 
behind his agenda. She was supremely confident that she could run the 
library single-handed, even though she had had little experience—* I’ve 
been working in a library for more than a year now,” she drawled, and 
began to offer several suggestions for improving the branch. f 

Miss Wise took her place with a smiling “Thank you”. Unlike the - 
others, she addressed all her replies to the chairman himself, except when 
asked a question by a member of the committee; she remained calm and 
composed, her hands clapsed lightly on her lap, while her answers were 
all clear and to the point. She stated that she had done a little readers’ 
advisory work, had some experience of ‘control of staff, and although 
she admitted frankly that she had never worked with children, she said 
she would do her best in coping with any new situations. . 

The interview being ended, the committee gave examples of the 
methods of voting for the candidate of their choice, and this also taught 
a number of the audience something new. ; 

It is hardly necessary to add that Winifred Wise was appointed the 
new librarian of X-town Branch Library. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


It has unfortunately been necessary to cut several of these letters owing to 


shortage of space. 


Intending contributors are asked to be as brief as possible, 


and preferably to submit their letters typed. 


L.A. FINANCES 


As I indicated during the discussion 
at the last A.A.L. Council, it had 
been my intention to circulate a state- 
ment on the Library Association 
finances, as there has been criticism of 
the Council, 


increase in L.A. subscriptions, even in 
a modified form. 

At first sight, the excess of income 
over expenditure for 1953 of over 
£4,000 suggests that the increase in 
subscriptions was uncalled for, and 
the prophets of gloom were too 
gloomy. This figure must, however, 
be carefully examined, and it would 
be unfortunate for this Association to 
be concerned in any hasty action 
based on an incomplete understand- 
ing of the financial situation. 

The most important question to ask 
in this respect is, will this figure of 
£4,000 be repeated each year and 
have added to it the increased sub- 
scription income? The answer is, no. 
The £4,000 is made up, in the main, 
of non-recurring items. The largest 
single item was the reduction in capi- 
tation ‘payments of approximately 
£1,850, 
restored. Other economy cuts made 
amounted to about £1,500; subscrip- 
tion income was up by £400, and pub- 
lications showed a net gain of £500. 
The’ only “ permanent ” economy was 
the’ reduction in the cost of the 
Library Association Record by about 
£1,000. 

The publications “profit” is largely 
due to the sale of publications 
printed and paid for in previous years. 
There was no large-scale publishing 
undertaking during the year, and ‘this 
will have the effect of reducing poten- 
tial income in future years. It is an 
important commercial consideration 
that turn-over is more important than 
the actual balance in “any one year: 


'and particularly of- 
myself, for being associated with an - 


a cut which has now been- 


in this respect, the financial statement 
is not encouraging. I think it will 
be seen, and a pencil and . paper 
would prove, that without economies 
now restored, with a rormal publish- 
ing programme, and without the 
excess subscriptions, the L.A. would 


-have done little more than break even. 


The previous Honorary Treasurer 
wished to build the reserves of the 
Association up to a high figure, which 
required substantially increased sub- 
scriptions. Your representatives at 
the time agreed with the principle of 
increasing reserves, but disagreed on 
the rate at which it was proposed to 
increase them. The balance sheet next 
year will, I hope, prove that the 
modified subscriptions will enable a 
reasonable amount to be transferred 
to general reserve, in addition to such 


“necessary reserves as repairs. 


It should further be remembered 
that the A.A.L. was the’ first to draw 
the L.A.’s attention to the probable 
need for an increase in subscriptions 
and have at all times been insistent 
that the essential services provided for 
members should be not only main- 
tained but improved, 

It is my personal opinion, biased, í 
perhaps, as a member of the L.A. 


' Finance Committee, that credit, not 


criticism, is due to the Honorary 
Treasurer for the state of the balance. 
The *-!ance sheet for 1954, as I said 
at Llandudno, will be the real test. 


W. TYNEMOUTH. 


LITERATURE AND 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


` Mr. Hargrave mistakes, I think, 
both the spirit and the letter of much 
of what I had to say in my article and, 
as a result, many of his shots have 
missed their mark. Perhaps I can- 
best make my meaning clear by deal- 
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ing with his points one by one. 

He questions the statement that I 
~ took from the Editorial of the Autumn 
1953 Library Review to the effect that 
students may do brilliantly at Library 
School and yet be unable to sustain 
a literary conversation with the aver- 
age, intelligent reader. This, Mr. 
Hargrave maintains, is untrue on the 
ground that the average, intelligent 
reader knows little about literature. 

More important, he states that it 
would not matter, anyway, if the 
statement were true, as few of our 
readers want “ Literature,” and that 
we have wasted too much time in the 
past studying the subject. 
grave overstates his case. He tells us 
elsewhere that subject knowledge in a 
general library is pointless; here he 
says that a knowledge of English 
Literature is equally useless. Debat- 
ing points apart, it does seem to me 
to be of the very essence of librarian- 
ship that its practitioners should be 
widely read in English literature, what- 
ever else their interests. A librarian 
ignorant here can neither command 
the respect of the public he serves nor 
guide those with legitimate cultural 
aspirations who, foolishly, come to 
him for help. Worse, there can be 
the most appalling gaps in his stock 
for all he knows. I hope Mr. Har- 
grave will forgive me if 1 quote the 
Scottish Report at him again: * we 
desire to emphasize our belief that the 
successful librarian should have a 
wide cultural background, a love of 
books, and a keen desire and aptitude 
for serving the public.” 

I maintain that we cannot do our 
jobs as librarians properly if we have 
no subject ~ knowledge, no matter 
whether we are dealing with a 
beginner or a specialist in the subject 
in question. Jn my experience, after 
showing an enquirer the resources of 
the library (in my casé a large lending 
library) in his particular field, I am 
often asked which is the most suitable 
work for -his purpose. To answer 
that question at all well more than a 
` superficial knowledge of that -subject 
is required. It may be objected that 
the individual librarian cannot be a 


Mr. Bar- ` 


human encyclopaedia, that he can 
only study one subject effectively in 
addition to his technical studies (as I 
suggest in my article). Even so the 
problem is not insuperable, and in a- 
library with several qualified staff, a 
fairly wide subject coverage can thus 
be achieved. It is a fallacy to believe 
that you can exploit books effectively 
without knowing anything about their 
contents. 

Mr. Hargrave, finally, argues that to’ 
incorporate an academic subject into 
our professional examination and 
exempt the graduate from taking 
that subject is to reorganise the.pro- 
fession for the benefit of the graduate. 
J do not think that this is a fair con- 
struction to put on my arguments. We 
both agree that an academic qualifica- 
tion is “ highly desirable’: if we 
don’t accept this method of attaining 
it, the only alternative for the non- 
graduate is to take a London Univer- 
sity external degree. (I was astonished 
that anyone could interpret my 
remarks about external degrees as 
being deprecatory—they were meant 
to be anything but that). 

As for the graduates having exemp- 
tion from this part of finals, it seems 
to me no more than just. A degree 
takes three years, followed by two 
years in the Forces. All this time the 
entrant to the profession straight from 
school is plugging away at his exams. 
—he can often continue his profes- 
sional studies in the Services. To 
expect the graduate to take the 
academic part of the professional 
exam. as well as the technical when 
he is already well behind his non- 
graduate competitor seems to me in- 
equitable, particularly when he will be 
duplicating work he has already done. 
Other professions accord some recog- 
nition to graduates: the aspiring 
solicitor, for example, has only to 
serye three years’ articles instead of 
five years, and is exempted from the | 
preliminary examination; the interme- 
diate and the final, which he has to. 
sit, are more practical than his degree 
exams in law. 

f PETER CHURLEY, 
Senior Assistant, Nottingham P.L, 
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STUDENTS’ OTHER PROBLEMS 


Two further questions might have 
bzen added to Mr. Tomlinson’s heip- 
ful article in the last issue concerning 
the machinery of examinations, 

The first is—why aren’t Examiners’ 
Reports made available to students? 
Every, six months one sees a coy little 
note in the Record announcing ‘that 
these reports are available to bona 
fide tutors. How the tutors use them 
is apparently left to them. J know 
of one who reads the report in full 
to his class. others read extracts, 
while some read none. This inequality 
resulling from different tutors’ atti- 
tudes is quite unfair, but is inevitable 
so long as the L.A. pursues its ridicu- 
lous policy of semi-secrecy. Could it 
be that the examiners dare not face 
examination? À 

The second query arises from one 
of Mr. Tomlinson’s. Why doesn’t the 
L.A. tell who is examining us in each 


subject? To say, as Mr. Palmer does, - 


that it is “‘ by decision of the Coun- 
cil” ig no explanation. If you have 
the right contacts you can, in fact, 
usually find out the names of the 
examiners in your subject. With this 


information, the wise candidate will 


examine periodical files to discover 
the examiners’ views on various 
matters and see that these views are 
mentioned, where appropriate, in 
answering the examination questions. 

The L.A.’s public relations policy 
(or lack of it) has often been criti- 
cised. Equally valid criticism may be 
made of the Council’s private relations 
policy—to its own members, Secrecy 
in the above two matters 
leads to unfairness and suspicion of 
favouritism. In the interests of 
students, the A.A.L. should demand a 
change. i 

W. G. SMITH, 
Branch Librarian, Wandsworth P.L. 


THE JUNIOR BORROWER 


Looking back at her youthful 
reading, Miss Solomon says: “I feel 
now that in re-reading books I was 
perhaps wasting reading time”. It is 
an understandable feeling; but I sug- 


inevitably ` 


, 


gest that the regrets arè iiinecéssary. 
Because we work with books, and are 
daily tantalised by fleeting -glimpses 
into hidden treasure, we are apt to 
feel that we must introduce all our 
resources to every reader. It is not 
so. In childhood particularly—and 
even in later years—the reading that 
has most significance is the re-reading 
of the hallowed favourites. Living 
with them until they become a part 
of us, we unconsciously absorb the 
ideals and emotions, the magic and 
the wonder they portray. The very 
rhythms of the language weave them- 
selves into our minds. From these 
things is built the fundamental 
approach to life and literature which 
will characterise a child’s later years. 
I look back on my own devotion to 
The wind in the willows and only now 
realise how thoroughly it paved the 
way to “the realms of gold”. I 
remember how for years I turned in 
stress and distress to the healing of 
Little Women. 

Of course I am speaking of the 
good books, those deeply conceived 
and vividly written. But these are in 
fact the books to which children 
return; like us, they rarely re-read 


` their pot-boilers. 


By all means let us encourage our 
youngsters to be adventurous in their 
reading. (Who shall deliver us from 
the Blyton routine?) But let us 
rejoice when a child comes to the 
exit with shining eyes: “This is the 
eighth time I’ve had it:’ it’s super!” 


ANNE W. Rog, 
Children’s Librarian, Blackpool P.L. 


Jennifer Solomon tells us she was 
“that comparative rarity,” a junior 
borrower turned librarian. I belong 
to that other larger school of assis- 
tants who did not borrow library 
books during their childhood. For 
some unknown reason I was not only 
scared of library assistants, but 
avoided libraries altogether. During 
school holidays we were given a list 
of books, one of which must be read 
before next term, but nothing would 
induce me to take the list to the 
library, though I now know that the 
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staff there would have been pleased to 
help me. 4 

I was fortunate in that there have 
always been plenty of books at home, 
so that I was never without anything 
to read, but I now realize what a lot 
I missed in not making use of the 
wider variety. available at the local 
children’s library. 

My bookshelves are still lined with 
many of the books I enjoyed as a 
child. A whole shelf is taken up with 
“Bumper” books with such titles as 
Tuck-a-bed tales and My great big 
book, and although they may be of 
little literary value, I cannot bear to 
part with them. Later I read the 
Ameliaranne and Rupert ` books; 
Beatrix Potter and Alison Uttley were 
my favourite authors, and I read the 
short stories of Margaret Baker and 
Elizabeth Clark again and again. At 
seven I graduated to the Mary Plain 
books and Grace James’s John and 
Mary books. Then came the usual 
craze for horse books and school 
stories. The best of the horse stories 
was the series by Katherine Hull and 
Pamela Whitlock, One of my 
favourite books was, and still is, The 
family from one end street, by Eve 
Garnett, and another was The wind 
in the willows. 

But there were so many books 
which I could have enjoyed and 
would have read had I known they 
existed. 1 did not meet Winnie the 
Pooh until I was too old to appre- 
ciate him fully; 1 had not heard of 
Pamela Brown and Noel Streatfeild, 
and the Sue Barton books were un- 
known to me. I read little noen- 
fiction, and it was not till I started 
library work that I realized how much 
of it was readable and interesting. 
Considering the lack of choice I had 
in reading, I was very fortunate in 
the books which came my way, but 
had there been more co-operation 
between the school and the library in 
the town where I used to live, I feel 
things would have been different, and 
I would have become a regular library 
borrower. 

Wenpy Harris, 
©- Assistant, Stoke Newington P.L. 


LUNATIC FRINGE 

It is to be hoped that the Associa- 
tion of Assistant Librarians will dis- 
associate itself from the wildly irres- 
ponsible article appearing under the 
title of “Lunatic Fringe ” in the June-' 
July issue of the Assistant Librarian. 

Such a statement as ‘ most local 
government officers are dead from 
the neck upwards ” can only invoke 
justified antagonism, and at the same 


time damage the prestige of the 
Library profession. 
l respectfully suggest that Mr. 


Westacott leaves off diagnosing men- 

tal climates, and instead thinks hard 

about the dangers of sweeping general- 
isations. - i 
C. P. AUGER, 

Assistant Librarian, British Cast Iron 

. Research Association. 


[See also article on pp. 128-9.— 
Hon. Ed]. i 
PROFESSIONAL. 
NON-PROFESSIONAL 


It is understandable that Miss Wild 
should choose to make her attack 
(Assistant Librarian, May; 1954) 
upon the Non-Professional Assistant 
rather than upon Mr; E. V. Corbett, 
who propounds the same basic argu- 
ments. The charitable view is that she 
did not read his article “ Examina- 
tions and Recruitment,” which is un- 
fortunate, for, and here I quote, 
“ many of the best junior assistants 
are to be foind among those who fail 
to pass Entrance.” This, together 
with the statement of the Non- 
Professional Assistant that, “I like 
. + . using my intelligence to the best 
of my ability, and curiously enough, 1 
like books, .bcth handling them and 
reading them ” makes any objection 
to letting such people loose among the 
public high principled to the extent of 
priggishness. 

The employment, as such, of non- 
professional staff was advocated by 
the L.A. in its 1943 Proposals, and 
was therefore already a well estab- 
lished talking point. That the plan 
has not yet been put into action can- 
not be used as a criticism of the 
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principle. After all, the B.N.B. and 
open access-were not bad tecause they 
were such a long time coming. The 
advantages of division into Technical 
and- Service staff are numerous, and 
economy, less frustration (not only in 
the 58 per cent., but also in the quaii- 
fied assistant doing non-professional 
work), and improvement of profes- 
sional status are three of the most im- 
portant. 

There is ample room in the profes- 
‘sion for those willing to sit for the 
numerous examinations, but there is 
no cause to bury our heads in the 
text books and ignore the substantial 
percentage of female junior assistants 
who are honest enough to admit that 
their aim is Mrs., not F.L.A. This 
percentage would be much higher if 
we add those who -profess to scorn 
marriage. until it is in sight. By 
accepting the fact that so many fail 
to reach the chartered level, and have 
no wish to sit for examinations at all, 


we can turn the profession into a far. 


more powerful one than it is at the 
moment—and this development will 
be to the advantage of all. 


J. P. E. Francis, 
Lending Librarian, Thurrock, P.L. 


THE A.A.L. AND THE 
NON-PUBLIC LIBRARIAN 


Mr. H. R. Klieneberger 
our gratitude for bringing 
notice the fact that both L.A. and 
A.A.L. do not receive sufficient 
support from the staffs of non-public 
libraries. He has, I think, proved his 
point that this lack of co-operation 
entails a Jess both. to the public 
library world and to the bewildering 
multitude of special and academic 
libraries of this country. I should like 
to add a more human plea, based 
upon my own experience of the 
A.A.L. 

In this south-western backwater of 
the library world ] should have had 
no contact whatever with fellow- 
librarians of any type unless I had 


deserves 
to our 


from the beginning taken an interest . 


in A.A.L. activities, and later in those 
of the S.W. Branch of the Library 
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Association. I often have great diffi- 
culty in following the jargon of the 
public library world, with its eternal 
talk of A.P.T. scales and issue statis- 
tics, but I consider that I have bene- 
fited greatly from the friendships I 
have made and have become a slightly 
less imperfect librarian because of 
them. In return J believe that 1 have 
been able to show my friends that an 
academic librarian can be a human 
being after all. 1 have found that my 
non-specialist colleagues have always 


‘been willing to meet me more than 


half-way, and I suspect that this 
“paper curtain” between public and 
non-public librarians has been set up 
chiefly by the latter. There is a strong 
trace of intellectual snobbery in the 
affair. It is possible that a specialist 
may have higher intelligence and 
have had a more extensive training, 
but he is not always the better human 
being because of that. It is only by 
free intercourse and co-operation 
between all types of librarians that our 
best service will be given to the com- 
munity whose servants we are. 


ALLAN BROCKETT, 
Sub-librarian, Roborough Library, 
University College of the South West 

of England, Exeter. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


After closely studying the examin- 
aĝon papers in English Literature set 
for the Registration Examination 
between Summer, 1949, and Winter, 
1952, L should like to endorse Miss 
Jackson's views (The Assistant, March 
issue) on the futility of the examina- 
tion as at present constituted. 

The faults common to all the papers 
are a total lack of any clear purpose, 
a thoroughly capricious choice of 
authors and books included, a ridicu- 
lously small choice of questions, and 
far too much slovenly’ phrasing in the 
framing of the questions. 

The paper attempts to cover some 
six hundred years of literature with 
ten or twelve questions, which num- 
ber is by no means, adequate, and 
which, in view of the fact that the 
candidate is expected to answer six of 


them, can hardly be said to offer a 
choice at all. It might appear reason- 
able to suppose that this restriction of 
choice would result in the rigorous 
application of the injunction of the 
syllabus to study ‘‘ the chief writers 
and their works”, and produce papers 
restricted to the most important of 
authors. Unfortunately, this is by no 
means true. Of eighty-one authors 
specifically mentioned in the eight 
papers I have examined, only twenty- 
eight could reasonably be placed 
among our “ chief writers”, and of 
this small number only nine occurred 
more than once. Among authors 
included in these papers were Darwin, 
Hobbes, Mill, Prynne, and Baxter, not 
one of whom is sufficiently important 
from a literary point of view to jus- 
tify inclusion at the cost of totally 
ignoring Pope, Marlowe, and Words- 
worth, none of whom gets as much as 
half a question in any of these papers. 
So the candidate knows before he sees 
the paper that about two-thirds of 
the writers specifically mentioned will 
be of the second, or lower, rank— 
which is hardly likely to encourage 
him to read the ‘ chief writers”. 


All too often, the questions asked 
appear to require no knowledge which 
could not be obtained by reading his- 
tory of literature rather than works of 
literature. Surely, to ask for a 
“ chronological survey’ of Milton’s 
works “ naming the principal literary 
forms in which he wrote” is to delight 
and help the name-and-date grubber 
at the expense of the student who has 
preferred to spend his time reading 
Milton’s poetry? Similarly, some of 
the questions are so badly worded 
that it is quite impossible for anyone 
with a real knowledge of literature to 
decide what the examiners want. 
What, for example, did the examiners 
imagine they meant when they asked 
candidates to “describe the chief 
poetical works of either Spenser or 
Milton”? The grubber will happily 
write down all he can remember of 
what he has read about Spenser or 


te 


Milton—the student who has read / 


some of either will most likely be at 
a loss to find any meaning in the ques- 


‘alteration is vital. 


tion at all. : 

The present examination is flabby, 
adinirably fitted only to discourage the 
study of literature and bring profes- 
sional standards into disrepute. Drastic 
There must be a 
wider choice “of questions, a greater 
emphasis on the really important 
writers, and questions must be more 
carefully worded to leave no reason- 
able doubt about their meaning and 
to make a reading knowledge of 
literature necessary for success. Jn 
short, English Literature must mean 
a knowledge of literature, not of 
books about literature, 


LESLIE E. MILTON, 
Assistant, Kent Co. L. 


{A draft revised syllabus for this 
examination is published in the L.A. 
Record for May (p. 174). It provides 
a choice between two periods: (i), 
Chaucer up to but excluding the 
Romantic Revival, or (ii), the Roman- 
tic Revival up to the present day. The 


- draft will be further discussed by the 


L.A. Council in October, and if 
approved the syllabus will be first used 


.in the Summer examination, 1956.— 


Hon. Ed.]. 


A.A.L. CONFERENCE 


Surely an assistants’ conference 
might be expected to comprise a few 
more people under about 23 years of 


‘age than we saw this year at Not- 


tingham? 

It is to be hoped that not lack of 
interest, but simply lack of means is 
the reason for the situation. If we 
want our younger members to take a 
livelier part in A.A.L. activities, to 
have some views of their own on cur- 
rent issues and interest in elections, 
should we not seek some means of 
assisting their attendance at our con- 
ferences? J suggest that every staff 
guild should consider the possibility 
of paying all or most expenses of at 
least one of its younger members at 
next year’s conference. This is not a 
new idea, but one which does not 
appear to be sufficiently widespread. 


JEAN BINDER, 
Reference Librarian, St. Albans P.L. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE 

l have been extremely interested in 
the correspondence in the Assistant 
Librarian on the problems of the 
, National Serviceman following his 
chosen career as a Librarian, and feel 
that at least those men who find them- 
selves in Catterick Camp will have 
no difficulty in keeping in touch with 
professional matters, for this authority 
has recently opened a full-time Branch 
Library in the Camp for the use of 
both civilians and all members of 
H.M. Forces. 

The Branch Library has a Lending 
Department with a shelf stock of 
6,000 volumes and a Reference 
Library of 1,000, together with a 
Children’s Department also contain- 
ing 1,000 volumes. In the circum- 
stances, therefore, I think that this 
‘Branch should form a very useful 
background to the National Service- 
man who is an assistant Librarian 
for, if he uses this Branch, he will 
certainly be able to keep in touch 
with all professional matters. 

Particularly would I like to stress 
one or two of the points made by your 
correspondents. 

(a) He will be able to keep in touch 
with current literature. 

(b) The Reference Department will 
provide him with a room for 
quiet study. 

(c) The staff will be only too pleased 
to allow him to use the Library 
Association Record and the 
Assistant Librarian. 

In fact the staff will be pleased to 
see all assistant Librarians at the 
Branch at all times. Lastly, the 
reference to a National Serviceman 
attending divisional meetings in the 
area; you will be interested to know 
that the Northern Branch is holding 
its -July meeting at the Catterick Camp 
Branch Library, 

S. G. BEAGLEY, 


Librarian, North Riding Co. L. 

I went into the Army in March, 

1951, as a private in the R.A.E.C. I 

did twelve weeks’ basic training with 

the Royal Artillery at Oswestry, after 

which I was posted to Beaconsfield, 
the R.A.E.C. depot. 


At Beaconsfield I found that the 
fact that I was a librarian was ignored 
and I was to be trained as a teacher. 
Although the idea of teaching Eng- 
lish, mathematics, science and map 
reading to hardened regular soldiers 
did not appeal to me in the least, I 
went on with the course. There were 
several other librarians on the course, 
but most of us failed, the Army 
apparently having no interest in 
librarians. The one or two librarians 
who did pass the course succeeded 
because they possessed genuine teach- 
ing ability; I doubt, however, if the 
Army ever made use of them as 
librarians. It is interesting to note 
that the nearest that 1 ever got to 
working in an Army library was when 
1 was detailed to sweep it out. 


A. VARLEY, 
Assistant, Shipley P.L. 


I heartily endorse Mr. Davinson’s 
comments on subscriptions and fees. 
On renewing my subscription in 
January, l had first to pay a further 
guinea for the previous year which 1 
had allowed to lapse on being called 
up. This, with the £2 7s. 6d. for a 
correspondence course, was a fairly 


. substantial sum out of £1 10s. a week. 


The question of studying for exam- 
inations is further complicated for 
those abroad. Apari from the diffi- 
culty of studying in a tent with three 
other (not always quiet) people, there 
is the difficulty of obtaining books. 1 
can obtain only a proportion of the 
books listed as essential for the Eng- 
lish Literature course, although the 
garrison library serving 10,000 troops 
is located in this camp. Most other 
professional © associations provide 
courses through the Army, and it is 
possible to take courses in banking 
or accountancy, or even for a degree. 

The libraries here are staffed mainly 
by the wives and daughters of service- 
men living here, who have no know- 
ledge of librarianship, whilst National 
Servicemen with civilian experience 
spend their two years in other jobs. 

Pre. D. G. Apps, 


130 Camp Staff (Special), 
El Ballah, M.E.L.F.1\2, Egypt. 
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COUNCIL NOTES 
MAY 6. 


“posts advertised at inadequate salaries” seems to be a permanent. 
feature of the agenda these days, and it is to be hoped that the constant 
attention at national and divisional level to this problem will lead to 
greater co-operation from all individual members of the Association. 
Without this co-operation, no effective action can be taken against any 
authority seeking professional services at cut-price rates. The history 
of the immediate past is not a happy one in this respect, but it is heart- 
ening to think that there are some members who have realised that a 
temporary gain may be a bad ‘thing for the individual, as it most cer- 
tainly is for the profession at large. It is possible to understand the 
action of a man who moves up one grade for the sake of his wife, two 
children, dog, and the goldfish—against, we hope, his better judgment— 
but many members of the Council cannot understand the mentality of 
those authorities who appoint from a list of candidates who, goldfish 
apart, put themselves before their profession. The only explanation is 
that they represent, or pretend to represent, areas in which the quality 
of the library service provided is of little matter. In that case, individual 
members do the profession as a whole a disservice by providing them 
with material, however inadequate, and at the same time giving them 
their answer to the Library Association; “ Well, qualified members did 
apply ”. 

The Committee reports, as usual, produced a comprehensive sum- 
mary of the Association’s work and those often bright little debates when 
members of the Council not appointed to a particular committee 
endeavour to show that they should have been. 

The Publications Committee, having heard of the sale of publica- 
tions now available, were told of the progress being made on an impres- 
sive list of new publications. In addition to Mallaber’s Primer of biblio- 
graphy, now due, and. the first parts of the new A.A.L. Guide, volume 2, 
the Council heard of a list of proposed new publications, including the’ 
following : — 

Introduction to county library practice; Primer of work with young 
people; Primer of non-book materials; Primer of library co-operation; 
Basic staff manual; General illustrations index Introduction to archives; 
Primer of building techniques; Primer of library bookbinding; Aspects 
of administration. ` , 

These are, of course, only provisional titles, indicating the subject, 
and the acting Chairman of the Press and Publications Committee assured 
inquirers that the Primer of building techniques would have a more 
suitable title so that.there would be no suggestion that bricklaying and 
plastering should be added to the study of practical stoking, too often 
necessary for librarians who like to keep the readers warm. 

The Education Committee, having considered several changes and 
proposed changes in the L.A. syllabus, went on to make the practical 
proposal to the L.A. that the House and Library Committee be asked 
to explore the possibility of using the cheapest postal service in the loan 
of books to students. 

Apart from its necessary examination of the Association’s finances, 
the Finance and General Purposes Committee decided to recommend the 
appointment of an Honorary Assistant Secretary in view of the increas- 
ing work of the Association, and discussed the problem of the growing 
archives of the Association. The agenda for the 59th Annual General 
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Meeting, which has since been held, was discussed, and the Council 
agreed to an amendment to Rules, bringing Greater London Division 
into a more correct proportional! basis of representation with the rest of 
the country, and decided to oppose the motions seeking for a change in 
correspondence coursé administration and a desire to give defaulters 
increased privileges. 

Some members of the Council then went on to criticize the 
Honorary Secretary for having had anything to do with the proposal 
to increase Library Association subscriptions in however modified a 
form, in view of the balance shown by the L.A. at the end of 1953. A 
summary of the Honorary Secretary’s reply appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Arising out of this discussion, there was an unsuccessful motion 
that in view of the high total of the credit balance of the L.A. for 1953, 
the L.A. be approached to restore the old level of subscriptions for 
members engaged in library service and receiving a salary under £375 
per annum. The motion was heavily defeated, but those in favour 
desired their names to be recorded, nameiy, Messrs. Colehan, Phillips, 
W. A. Smith, Taylor, and Miss E. K. Wilscn. The Council then. adopted 
by a narrow majority a second proposal that when the balance sheet is 
presented at the Annual General Meeting in 1955, the Library Associa- 
tion. should give consideration to the adjustment and possible alleviation 
of the subscription scales at present in force. 

The Council heard with pleasure that the Midland Division was 
making arrangements to hold the 1955 Week-end Conference at Bir- 
Birmingham—and it was decided to set up a special sub-committee to , 
arrange the programme. 

The Council then accepted a motion from the Greater London 
Division “ That the Council should proceed with the proposal to prepare 
a report on working conditions and welfare in non-public libraries ”, 
together with an offer to prepare a report at divisional level to be sub- 

mitted to the Council as a basis for discussion. 
f Before the end of one of the shortest Councils on recent record 
(even so, it was a minute after five), the Council heard an unofficial 
explanation of the interesting progressive action taken by Croydon in 
endeavouring to make the N.J.C. scales more attractive and sensible. It 
is hoped to hear more of this in September. 
W.T. 


ROUND THE DIVISIONS—8 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT 


ALTHOUGH the Manchester and Dis- To-day, such is the manner in which 
trict Division was created as recently we take our hard won rights for 
as 1947, it shares with the Liverpool granted, many chiefs petition their 
and District Division the traditions of staffs to take a part in professional 


the earlier North Western Division of 
the A.A.L., which originated in 1899. 
In those early days when the forma- 
tion of a North Western Branch of 
the L.A/A. was first considered, 
assistants were exhorted to “ petition 
their chiefs for sympathetic help” 


affairs ! 

The present Division draws it 492 
members from an area which includes 
such widely separated towns as Crewe, 
Colne and Macclesfield, and meetings 
are therefore held as far as possible 
in the most accessible centres. About 
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CRAMERS 
for MUSIC 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 
AND MUSIC BINDING. 


139, New Bond Street 
London, W.1 


we Special Music Enquiry Bureau 





Berkshire Bookbinding 
Co., Ltd. 


(Directors J. E. Cook and P. E. Cook) 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 


NON-FICTION AND 
REFERENCE BINDINGS _ 
ARE OUR SPECIALITY 


27, ELDON TERRACE 
READING, BERKS. 


Telephone: Reading 60688. 





ANYWHERE ON EARTH ... 


KEESING’S Documentation of Current Affairs 
Is well to the fore. Even in remote New 
Zealand, for instance, seventeen Public Libraries 
have adopted it, viz. Auckland, Christchurch, 
DunedIn,Gisborne, Hamilton, Hastings, Hawera, 
Invercargill, Napler, Nelson, New Plymouth, 
Palmerston North, Ponsonby, Timaru, 
Wanganui, Wellington, Whangarel. 


As long as you are on the map, we shall 
be pleased to segve you (by Special Air 
Edttion, if desired). Just drop a line to 
KEESING’S, KEYNSHAM, BRISTOL. 


aen 


seven such meetings are held annually 
and in recent years the Division has 
organised film shows, a Centenary 
Year dinner dance, Cebates and works 
visits, in addition to formal meetings. 
One memorable occasion was an 
International Night, when nearly 200, 
members packed the International 
Club in Manchester to hear foreign 
librarians speaking about library ser- 
vice and development in their own 
countries. More recently another 
“ standing room only “ occasion was 
a meeting at which four assistants who 
had been “interne” librarians in the 
United States and Canada, gave 
details of their experiences. 

These were two of the high’ spots, 
although despairing programme com- 
mittees confronted with poor attend- 
ance figures may find some consola- 
tion in the fact chat less than 30 
people turned up to explain “What’s 
wrong with the A.A.L.?” Each year 
a joint meeting is held with the Liver- 
pool and District Division. The cur- 
rent programme includes a talk on 
literature by an English master from 
the Manchester Grammar School, a 
meeting at which three chief librarians 
answer any questions put to them by 
assistants, and a joint meeting with 
the Youth Libraries Section. Social 
activities include a trip on the Man- 
chester Ship Canal, a day’s outing to 
Chatsworth Housejin Derbyshire, and 
a dance to be held in association with 
the Manchester Public Libraries Staff 
Association. 

From its inception the Division has 
sought to increase the interest and 
enthusiasm of members, and particular 
attention has been paid to younger 
members studying for Library Asso- 
ciation examinations. An Annual 
Week-end School has been held at 
Lyme Hall, Disley, for a number of 
years, and pre-examination ‘ brains 
trusts ” have also been a feature of 
the activities organised for students. 
Study facilities in the Division are 
excellent, with many outstanding 
library systems only a few miles apart 
and such famous libraries: as the 
Manchester Central Library, John 
Rylands Library, and Chetham’s 
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Library close at hand. The’ Manchester 
School of Librarianship is also on. our 
doorstep and there are adequate facili- 
ties for both full-time and part-time 
students. 

Together with the North Western: 
Branch of the Library Association and 
the Liverpool and District Division, 
the Division publishes the North 
Western Newsletter, a lively and in- 
formative printed journal which con- 
tains many contributions from 
younger members of the profession. 
Another publication sponsored by the 
Division was the Register of Methods 

. in the North Western Area, pub- 
lished in 1951 in association with the 
North Western Branch of the Library 
Association. Two former Chairmen 
of the Division, G. B. Cotton and A. 
Glencross, were the compilers of the 
recently published Fiction Index. 

An average of six Divisional Com- 
mittee meetings are held each year, the 
Committee consisting of the Honorary 
Officers and 12 members who are 
elected annually. The Division has 
always srecognized the interests of 
non-public librarians, and 3 members 
of the present Committee are from 
‘special libraries. Up to 6 members of 
the Division may attend Committee 
meetings as observers without the 
right of speaking or voting. Repre- 
sentatives of the Division are present 
at meetings of the Library Associa- 
tion North Western Branch Council, 
and the Education and Publications 
Committees of the Council. A close 
link has therefore been maintained 
between Branch and Division, and our 
relationship with these bodies has been 
one of co-operation and understand- 
` ing, and has done much to further the 
interests of members in the North 
West. ‘ 


LEST WE FORGET 1 By MP. 


Kelmscotts and Doves 

Go hand-in-gloves; 

You can always tell ‘em 

By the gold and the vellum. 

(Doves never have pictures in, not 
even good cuts, 

But in Kelmscotts you can’t see the 
trees for the woodcuts). 
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BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


A.A.L. GREATER LONDON Division. Union list of reference books. 
Ed. by A. J. Walford. 1954. (5s. 6d. from Hon. Secretary, G.L.D., 
$ Tooting Branch Library, Mitcham Road, S.W.17). 


This work is a companion to the Union list of bibliographies pub- 
lished in 1950. It shows the locations of 400 reference books in libraries 
in the same area as before, going as far out as Colchester, Southend, 
Reading and Watford. It includes two University libraries, seven county 
libraries, the Science Museum and the L.C.C. Education Library, the 
N.C.L., American Library, Patent Office and Guildhall libraries and 
others to a total of 80. 

The list is in Dewey order with broad subject headings. At the 
beginning of many of the sections are listed annuals and quick reference 
material “ represented in the great majority of libraries” in order to 
“round off the list”. It seems strange to find on the first page that 
Chambers’ encyclopaedia world survey and the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
year book are in the “ rounding-off ” list, and their parent works are in 
the main location list. Do some libraries have the Survey and the Year 
book and not the main work? Perhaps the chief criticism of the list 
arises out of this. If a title is so well represented that it has well over 
40 locations to it, there is not a lot of point in including it. Surely a list 
of this nature is there to help find the not so common reference work? 
On this score the two encyclopaedias would come out (Chambers has 71 
locations, Britannica, 74). So would Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, 
the Oxford dictionary of nursery rhymes, the Shorter Oxford dictionary, 
Fowler, Cassell’s German dictionary, the Oxford atlas and Titles and 
forms of address. 

If such titles have to go in much space would have been saved by 
listing the libraries not holding them. Or would that be too unorthodox? 
In the space saved it would have been useful to see Wolf’s History of 
science, technology and philosophy in the 16th-18th centuries, the new 
edition of Landolt-Bérnstein, Fletcher’s invaluable Index of mathematical 
tables, Probst and Comrie’s Civil engineering reference book, 
Physikalische Wörterbuch and the Instrument manual to name only a few 
from my own subject fields. 

Hyamson’s Dictionary of universal biography is here, but not many 
of the dozen or so larger works he gives for further reference. The 
National cyclopaedia of American biography, too, is surely worth a 
place. 

Nearly 300 of the titles are in Winchell and the item numbers in that 
work are given, making it an easy matter to turn up more details of the 
title wanted. Perhaps Winchell explains why only one of the B.S.I. 
glossaries appears—that on aeronautical terms. Those on electrical 
engineering and telecommunications are just as important, but Winchell 
does not give them. 

It seems strange that only one public library has the International 
critical tables and the Elsevier encyclopedia, but it is good to know that 
Didot-Bottin is so well represented that it appears in the “ quick refer- 
ence ” section. 

There is an index of authors and some titles. The work is well 
produced and should become a best seller in the London area. Perhaps - 
the next edition could include more of the not so common reference 
works which assistants undoubtedly have difficulty in finding. 

: L. L. ARDERN. 
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Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 


(Section of the Library Association) ! a Z 
Edited by A. C. Jones, Hornsey Public Libraries. D 
VOL. 47. NO. 8 ; SEPTEMBER—OCTOBER, 1954 San, 
“ EDITORIAL’ 


WE MAY BE FORGIVEN for regarding library internships as almost exclusively 
an Anglo-American phenomenon, unrelated to any formal course of À 
study though providing valuable opportunity for experience and a s 
stimulating change of viewpoint. 

A recent addition* to the series of Occasional Papers of the Univer- .. 
sity-of Illinois Library School has re-examined the possibilities of internship | 
as the climax to a period of study at library school, itself to be the basis 
of the thesis required for a degree. A required period as intern in an 
approval library is seen as a more effective bridge between theory and 
practice than the “ practical work ”, “individual problem assignments ” 
and “surveys” which more commonly find a place in the curricula of 
library schools both in the United States and in this country. The primary 
purpose would be to give the student “an opportunity to know—-as only 
a professional employee can know—a first rate library and staff and 
to see there not only procedures and techniques. administration and ser- 
vice, but also problems, possibilities, and the relation of the library to its 
public and to society”. For this to be done effectively considerable 
demands must be made upon the librarian and his staff, since the period’ 
of internship is seen as in every way an extension of the period of formal 
training—‘‘a definite orientation program should be planned for the 
intern and carried out”. 

It is scarcely to be expected that such a requirement could be grafted 
on to our own scheme of professional training. Yet we must acknowledge 
the value to be derived from “service in a first rate library”, which can 

. give to the young librarian a greater awareness of the objectives and 
possibilities of library service than he can derive even from his period 
at library school. The experience of having been a part of a vitally 
efficient library service is one which could well colour his whole approach 
to librarianship in the possibly less stimulating atmosphere of his subse- 
quent appointments. 

More practicable, perhaps, would be the, recognition of a group of 
“teaching libraries”, analogous to the teaching hospitals of the nursing 
and medical professions, in one of which a librarian would be required 
to serve for a certain minimum period before certification. But such a 
project seems foredoomed for financial reasons: we should probably not 
favour the idea of “‘librarians’ homes” on the analogy of nurses’ homes, 
and without those elusive government grants the only reward to the 
teaching library would ‘be the satisfaction its staff might derive from 
playing “an important rôle in the improvement of library personnel”, 
(The paper quoted above refers to the incentive of adding to the staff 

“the services of a library school student at about half the salary of a 
library school graduate”, but a correspondent in this issue rightly warns 


*Number 37, January, 1954. Library internships ; history, purpose and a proposal, 
by Esther Tan Stallman, 
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against the danger that -trainees may be used as 
superior sort”). 

What then remains? The ‘enlightened self-interest, we suggest, of 
would-be librarians, Although not subscribing to the view that a large 
system is necessarily a good system, yet we believe, to use the words 
of a well-known boxing commentator, that a good big? un is better than a 
good little’un, from the point of view of the young assistant seeking 
familiarity with books and variety of service. The advantages to be 
gained from a period of service in one of the major library systems 
are, we -believe, self-evident. The opportunities arise from tim to time. 
A constant and not too rapid flow of the keenest of young assistants 
through these systems must have a beneficial effect -both on those 
systems and on -the others which they will later serve, 


‘cheap labour of a 


VĪTROUBLE IN THE LIBRARY 


By P. D. POCKLINGTON, Chief Assistant, Chelmsford Public Library. 


IT IS OFTEN a cause of some amazement to me that very little, if any, 
training is given to young assistants in the art of handling readers 
generally, and, in particular, those who go out of their way to be 
unpleasant when annoyed. Those manuals of library practice which do 
recognise that trouble between staff and public may occasionally arise, 
simply recommend that a senior member of the staff should always be 
called upon to settle difficult matters. Whilst admitting the undesira- 
bility of junior assistants on the counter becoming involved in long and 
heated arguments with members of the public, it is nevertheless felt that 
the problem of the “difficult” reader cannot be brushed aside ‘quite so 
simply. Regrettable though it may þe, we all know that there are 
occasions, particularly in small or branch libraries when, for reasons 
of sickness, holidays, dinner-hours, etc., there just isn’t a senior available 
to come to the rescue and the junior assistant must fight his own battles. 
For this reason it is felt that a few general observations on the methods 
of dealing with some of the commoner trouble-makers might not be out 
of place in the pages of this journal. 

The most frequent cause of friction between public library staffs and 
the reading public arises over the matter of fines for overdue books— 
Dagenham P.L. excepted! Assistants in libraries all over the country 
sooner or later take a leading part in a tense drama, usually along these 
lines :— 

AssisTanT: Mr. Merryweather? There’s 2d. to pay, please, sir. 

Mr. M.: 2d. to pay? Oh, surely not! 

Ass.: I’m afraid so, sir. "The book was due back by the 23rd; 
it’s the 26th to-day. 

Mr. M.: There must be some mistake. Here—let me see it. 

Sometimes, on seeing the date clearly stamped in the book and 
noting also that the assistant does not appear one whit perturbed by 
the reader’s attitude, he (the reader) grudgingly pays up and goes on his 
way—usually muttering a few veiled insults (“can’t understand that— 
something wrong somewhere,” etc.), which bounce off the skin of the 
hardened assistant. Occasionally, however, the reader determines to 
press on and resist the claim, questioning the validity of the date stamp 
and the honesty of the assistant with such statements as, “ You must 
have forgotten to stamp it. I know I’ve only had it a ae I 
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always come in on a Friday.” This is where the trouble really begins, 
and where so many assistants are at a complete loss. They know that 
they are in the right but don’t know a formula for convincing the 
reader—tactfully, of course—that he is in the wrong. They go a dull 
scarlet, mutter that they are “sorry, but there’s 2d. to pay,” and pray for 
the hasty arrival of Judgment Day or the return of the Deputy from 
lunch. And the evil-minded reader, seeing the assistant troubled and 
ill-at-ease, becomes more bullying and threatening, finally. announcing, 

.in a determined manner—“ I’m not paying—and that’s final.” 

The best way of dealing with- this sort of trouble, as, indeed with 
most sorts of “reader” trouble, is, I feel sure, to have ready a useful 
“line of patter.” The old maxim that “he who hesitates is lost” is 
remarkably apposite in this particular instance: To be able to step into 
the fray with calm and reasoned argument will bolster up your own self- 
confidence in the right of your claim whilst showing the reader that he 
is up against someone who knows what he or she is doing. 

Whatever particular line of argument you wish to pursue, two 
factors should always be borne in mind. Firstly, the fact that the 
reader is at: fault should be glossed over or quietly ignored, whilst, 
secondly, stressing the impossibility of error on the part of the library. 
The argument put forth in support of the library’s case will, naturally, 
depend to a large degree upon the method of charging used in the 
library concerned. Usually, it will be a matter of pointing. out that 
the date stamped in the book is by no means the absolute proof that the 
book is overdue, the date stamp being merely a guide to indicate the 
position of the charge in the issue, whilst the combination of these two 
factors proves, beyond all shadow of doubt, that the book is overdue. 
And so on. It can also be pointed out that since the library is a public 
department handling public money, the system used has to be foolproof 
to satisfy the government auditors, 

The procedure to be adopted in the rare cases of ‘readers who 
resist all argument and refuse to pay “come hell or high water” will - 
depend upon the policy of the Chief and his Committee, and need not 
concern us now. If a policy of “peace at any price” is the order of the 
day, the assistant can yield gracefully, secure in the knowledge that he 
has done his best. In those libraries where “a strong hand” is taken with 
recalcitrant borrowers, the assistant can probably, at this stage, retain 
the reader’s ticket “pending investigation by the Chief Librarian.” 

Trouble of another sort frequently results in public libraries through 

_the inability of readers to appreciate the true. purpose of fining, and 
the following sort of situation arises: — 

READER: I want that book renewed, please. 

ASSISTANT: I’m sorry, madam, but Tm afraid it’s reserved. . 

READER: But I haven't finished it. 

ASSISTANT: I’m very sorry, but you’ve had it for the full period of 

_ loan and several readers are waiting for it. I’m afraid I can’t renew it 
for you. © i . 
Reaper: Well, never mind, then. Just let me have it back and 
I'll pay the fine when I’ve finished it. i 
You see the point? The reader has quite missed the purpose of 
fining, which is to act as a deterrent to the keeping of books for lengthy 
periods, and thinks that she is merely payirg for an extra privilege. 
The line to take in such cases is, I feel, to stress that it is a public 
library, that all readers are entitled to fair share in the bocks stocked, 
that she has had her turn and must now make way for other readers, 
It is a matter of civic responsibility and it would be morally wrong for 
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both reader and assistant to turn a blind eye to the expressed demands 
of another member of the community and renew the book. Of course, 
a clause in the Rules and Regulations stating that books may be 
renewed “if not required by another reader,” is usual in most libraries, 
and will add official weight to the assistant’s case. 

Whilst on the subject of reserved books, there is the trouble which 

emanates from the reader who gets tired of waiting to hear that the book 
he has reserved is available for him. Frequently there is a very good 
reason for the delay (e.g., in great demand, being rebound) which the 
reader, when informed, will accept—he has no option, anyhow. But 
what of the book which has “vanished”? Nine times out of ten this 
means that the book has been stolen and whilst few libraries care to 
advertise the fact that books are stolen in considerable numbers, to try 
- and keep this distressing fact from the reader and to expect him to be 
quite happy when told that his book “cannot be traced,” with no explana- 
tion of how or why, is just asking for trouble. Quite apart from the 
fact that a public library user is entitled to a certain amount of con- 
sideration from his employees (for that is what we are), such a bald 
statement on its own. may well lead the reader to think that the staff 
have only made a half-hearted search for the book and couldn’t really 
care less. And if ever the latter does apply, for heaven’s sake let’s try to 
keep the fact from the public! A little tact can soon make the reader 
realise our difficulties and a regretful admission that you fear the worst, 
coupled with a confidential aside of the “you-know-how-it-is-these- 
things-will-happen” nature, the whole rounded off with an assurance 
that if the book doesn’t shortly turn up a replacement will be obtained, 
usually sends the reader on his way, if not actually rejoicing, at least 
assured of the-library’s good intentions, 
. Only a very small percentage of public library users imagine that 
library staffs hog all the books in great demand and line their pockets 
with the fines, but that small number manage to cause many heart- 
quakings among junjor assistants. JI hope that the above notes will 
prove of some assistance in dealing with an everyday problem which is 
likely to be with us for some time to come. 
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THE SUMMER EXAMINATIONS, 1954 
TUTORS’ COMMENTS, edited by O. S. TOMLINSON. 
Registration Group A—Classification and Cataloguing. 


Previous examination comments have been limited in their usefulness 
because the amount of space available has limited tutors to brie? notes on a 
few selected questions only. As an experiment, the whole of this issue is 
devoted to the papers on classification and cataloguing, which se2m to cause 
most trouble to students. Tutors have answered two questions each in their 
section, and have also contributed opinions on the practical paper, so these 
comments show the different kinds of approach which may be made to the 
examination. Tutors point out that questions can often be answered in* 
widely differing ways with equal success in an examination, and that there is a 
danger that students will rely on stereotyped “answers” which they are eager 
to produce at the slightest provocation, whether they fit the question under 
examination or not. Students will draw the moral from this and remember 
that personal experience and comment are important. 

These “answers” then are but the opinions of individuals, all of whom 
are qualified and experienced-tutors. We are indebted to the following for their 
help and advice:— i 

Classification—Miss E. K. Hodson, Messrs, C. A. Elliott, B. Hunnisett, 
W. H. C. Lockwood and A. J. Walford. 

Cataloguing—Messrs, E. F. Browning, W. C. Pugsley, H. A. Sharp, 
E. L. J. Smith and H. A. Whatley. 

The practical examples submitted by these tutors have been painstakingly 
and skillfully collated and co-ordinated by Mr. J. Mills, who has added some 
useful comments. 

* * * * - 

It is perhaps appropriate here to draw attention to a further explanation 
that has been given on the decision of the Moderating Committee that candi- 
dates in Registration A(iii) “ will be expected to classify as specifically as the 
schedules and tables of the scheme used will allow”. In the July, 1954, issue 
of the L.A. Record, the Chairman of the Education Committee, replying to a 
letter from Mr. W. Howard Phillips, states that this does not necessarily mean 
the production of what have become known as “ B.N.B. numbers”. He says: 

“The examiners expect candidates to produce the specific su>ject number 
of a book according to the instructions contained in the schedules (which may 
involve the process of number building). In cases where geographical limitation 
of a subject is important, it would be expected that a geographical number be 
added to the subject number, after the geographical symbol 09 if necessary; 
and when appropriate, the common form division numbers shculd be used. 
But provided the candidate produces the correct specific subject number, any 
deduction of marks for omission of form numters from the supplementary 
tables is negligible, and would hardly affect the chances of success,” 


A(i) CLASSIFICATION 


Q.1. (The features of an efficient economic notation”; these features, 
and economic notation). therefore, should govern the choice of 

On the surface this is a textbook examples. A letter-based notation is 
question requiring a statement of the the obvicus choice, and Bliss or L, of 
criteria of a notation and their appli- C. will be the best for this purpose. 


cation to a chosen scheme, but the Be quite: practical in your reasons, 
wording indicates more clearly the bearing in mind the purpose of the 
examiner’s requirements. classification scheme, ¢.g., for public 


Stress is laid upon “an efficient and library use, short notatlon is necessary 
Supplement to “ The Assistant Librarian,” Sept.-Oct., 1954. 
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for lettering on spines, shelving pur- 
poses, etc. In a special library such 
considerations are not so urgent: a 
longer notation is not a handicap 
when filing extracts. s 

In setting out the answer, first tabu- 
late the features required, The main 
part of the answer will be the discus- 
sion of either Bliss or L. of C. show- 
ing how best use is made of the 
notation. Bliss shows this in the 
allocation of digits to subjects (e.g., 
Philosophy is at Al, a subsidiary 
class, compared with Dewey’s 100, a 
major class), and the use of figures 
and lower case letters. 

In questions such as this, examples 
must be many, original and apposite, 


Q.2. (Outline a scheme of shelf- 
guiding for a collection of 20,000 
volumes to which readers have access). 

Consider first the nature of the 
open-access library in question. A 
public lending library is an obvious 
choice; it will be a fairly large depart- 
ment. Alternatively, a university or 
large college reference library. We 
may assume the term “shelf-guiding” 
to mean a system of guiding to shelf 
arrangement as a whole and in detail. 

(a) Plan. Some libraries provide 
readers with an information folder 
which includes a small plan, or one 
may be displayed in the department. 

(b) Class and bay guides. With a 
stock of 20,000, certain classes are 
bound to occupy several bays. Panel 
lettering may be preferred to placards, 
framed signs, and the like. 

(c) Shelf guides. Apart from adjust- 
able labels, there are the shelf 
placards mentioned in Savage's 
Manual, pp. 101-3. 

As a focal point, the catalogue 
should be properly placarded; to 
clinch the matter, follow the reader 
from catalogue to press, shelf, and 
individual book. Complications to be 
borne in mind include: broken order, 
the oversize sequence (likely to be 


fairly considerable); and musical 
scores, 
Q.3. (Explain why readers find that 


books on subjects in which they are 
interested may be distributed in several 
places on the shelves). 

The reasons are:— 

(a) Practical: Libraries are normally 
organized into departments by func- 
tion rather thai by subjects; therefore 
material on a given subject may be 
contained in more than one depart- 


ment. And, in each department, con- 
venience and economy of space may 
demand some arrangement by size, 
resulting jin parallel sequences of 
books, and consequent separation of 
books on the same subject, Other 
separations may result from mistakes 
in shelving. 

(b) Theoretical: A general library 
is concerned with the whole field of 
knowledge. Knowledge is complex, 
and no subject can be isolated in com- 
pletely watertight compartments, Sub- 
jects in fact merge into each other or 
have distinct relationships with other 
subjects, and it is only by considering 
them together that the picture of 
knowledge as a whole emerges. Ina 
scheme of book classification the basis 
of arrangement is subject, and the aim 
is to secure the placing of “like books 
with like.” Classification progresses 
from the general to the specific, first 
determining broad groups of subjects, 
and then, within these groups, arrang- 
ing their narrower components. The 
classification automatically shows the 
essential relationship between subjects 
which may be described as the whole 
to part relationship, and as books are 
placed on the shelves of a library in 
the order of the classification scheme 
used, it is this relationship which they, 
too, exhibit. However, not all rela- 
tionships between subjects are of this 
kind. The words “broad” and “nar- 
row” have been used already: The 
same narrow “subject” [note the in- 
verted commas] may be subordinate to 
more than one broad “subject”. 
When this occurs the classification 
scheme must provide a place for this 
narrow “subject” under each of the 
broad “subjects” of which it is a part; 
consequently, two books which have 
the same narrow “subject” in com- 
mon (and which are therefore clearly 
like each other) may well be separated 
on the shelves, and the task of dis- 
playing the relationship between them 
will devolve on the catalogue. The 
books ares indeed, like each other; 
but each of them is more like the 
books which immediately precede and 
follow and as it stands in its place on 
the shelves. And the subjects of the 
two books are, in fact, not the same, 
for, though the books share a com- 
mon “material,” “material” by itself 
is not “subject”. 

A feature of a satisfactory answer 
to this question would be the examples 
cited. These should. if possible, be 
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original. 

Q.4. (Five definitions required), 

Although this type of question is 
usually regarded as a saving grace, it 
must not be assumed that a few super- 
ficial words (quoting or paraphrasing 
textbooks) will suffice. The emphasis 
is on classification theory in which 
most students appear to be well 
versed. Note the two parts: (i) define, 
(ii) explain. 

Define the anterior numeral classes 
clearly and simply and let the explan- 
ation point out their similarity to a 
generalia class, the inclusion of biblio- 
graphy, library science, etc., as a speci- 
fic subject, and their separation from 
the main schedules by the distinctive 
notation. 

Cross classification needs a tabu- 
lated example (not RAGS!) indicating 
clearly the characteristics involved, 
with a note on the results of using 
ambiguous terms. 

Enumerative classification probably 
provoked some puzzled frowns, but 
the scheme which sets out a place for 
every possible subject about which 
books may be written should be con- 
trasted with the scheme which uses a 
synthetic approach, giving basic units 
to be combined as each title warrants, 
(L. of C. versus Ranganathan). 

With modulation of terms the dis- 
tinction must be made between theor- 
etical canons and practical use. In 
actual schemes this requirement has 
little point. 

Likeness requires the observation of 
similar qualities (and differences) so 
that degrees of relationship may be 
established in an hierarchy. Again 
original examples are necessary, 

Q.S (Alphabetical subject arrange- 
ment). 

The alphabetical subject arrange- 
ment of books is of value in any class 
when, under specific headings, an easy 
finding guide is required. It is for 
this reason that the practice is so 
common in the Library of Congress 
classification and is recommended by 
Dewey in the 14th and 15th editions. 
When applied to other schemes of 
classification, and to particular classes, 
the essential point is to determine the 
precise state of division at which the 
value of even more closely classified 
division is outweighed by ease of 
finding material. For this reason it 
is obvious that the method must be 
used to a greater or lesser extent 
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according to the public to be served 
and also according te the subject 
under discussion. In other words, if 
the alphabetical characteristic is most 
useful at any particulaz point, it is 
correct to use it. Thcoughout, the 
danger inherent in the existence of 
synonymous terms must be borne in 
mind. 

(a) Geographical areas are not 
usually suitable subpcts to be 
arranged alphabetically. The essential 
feature is the locality amd this should 
be the characteristic. It is obviously 
more useful to have material on 
Brighton arranged witk material on 
Hove, both being subject arranged 
under Sussex, rather han to have 
Brighton with Bristol and Hove with 
Hull. Under specific towns, if further 
division is desired, ar alphabetical 
arrangement would have advantages. 

(b) Similar factors do not affect 
biography. Collective biography 
should preferably be arranged by 
subject. Individual b.ography that 
makes a contribution to a subject 
should go with the subject. But other 
individual biography, and this is a 
large section, is most usefully arranged 
in alphabetical order of biographee, 
the interest being in the person written 
about, 

(c) Recreations and amusements 
should definitely be subject-arranged 
alphabetically by the name of the 
recreation concerned. The method of 
Dewey, for example, of attempting to 
arrange by indoor and outdoor sports 
is never effective and tke alphabetical 
arrangement is much tc be preferred. 

(d) Flowering plants for gardens. 
The alphabetical arrangement under 
the main families is useful. Alpha- 
betical arrangement urder the main 
heading FLOWERS vould not be 
suitable since closely -elated plants, 
e.g. narcissus and daffodils, would be 
separated. But after division into 
family groups, a subject arrangement 
alphabetically is by far the best 
method. This is especally so in the 
case of the present example which 
specifies flowers for gardens. Flowers 
in the botany class (580) would 
require more detailed sebject arrange- 
ment. 

(e) Private automobilzs. An alpha- 
betical arrangement wculd appear to 
be very suitable for this section, prob- 
ably subject arranged ty name of the 
model. 
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Q.6. (Trace briefly the history of 
auxiliary schedules during the past 
century, paying particular attention to 
changes in scope and purpose).. 

Auxiliary schedules are used to 
“help out” the schedules by providing 
further division by (a) form, place 
and time; (b) viewpoint and internal 
aspects; (c) “division like the classifi- 
cation”, etc. Take each of the major 
schemes in turn and note special 
developments from one edition to 
another, : 

In the first edition of Dewey (1876) 
we have the 9 form divisions; subse- 
quently local division is adopted, and 
with the 14th edition the full appar- 
atus of expanded form divisions, view- 
points (00) and Miscellaneous Com- 
mon Subdivisions, plainly showing the 
influence of U.D.C.’s documentation 
approach. With Cutter,—improved 
form divisions and an expansible 
Local List. The L/Congress counter- 
parts are the tables appended to 
classes, etc., for internal subdivision, 
with L/Congress shelf arrangement 
kept firmly in mind. Author Tables 


appended to class P are important.” 


With Brown’s Categorical Tables we 
effect an economy and anticipate the 
synthetic approach. Bliss’s System- 
atic Auxilia Schedules (general; 
general-special; special), though de- 
tailed, do not make for unlimited 
number building as do U.D.C. and the 
Colon scheme. With U.D.C., thanks 
to the use of symbols, such as the 
basic : and ( ), we are able to “seal 
off’ numbers and give them special 
meanings. Remember the auxiliary 
numbers (introduced by — and .0) for 
internal subdivision of a division or 
section, 

Q.7. (Alternative location). 

Different views exist regarding (i) 
associations of major subject fields, 
and (ii) the ordering (arranging) of 
subject matter within a particular field. 
Authorities disagree and readers’ 
requirements vary. Hence the need 
for alternative locations. H, E. Bliss 
has dealt with alternative locations 
and methods in some detail. 

A generally acceptable sequence of 
main classes has yet to be achieved. 
(L. of C. Scheme is presented as a 
series of self-contained classes). Only 
Bliss’s classification makes specific 
provision for alternative placing of 
main classes. Important problems are 
presented by the increasing complexity 


of subject interests, e.g. Mathematical 
Physics. 

Alternative metheds frequently 
result in alternative locations. Applied 
sciences and technologies, Biography, 
Geography, Subject Bibliography are 
examples of subjects where different 
methods of treatment can lead to 
alternative locations, Alternative 
method may affect only “internal” 
arrangement within a subject, e.g. 
Literature. 

Alternative location results also 
from subordinating subject content to 
“outward” form, e.g. The keeping to- 
gether of all periodicals. (Note that 
examples from the schemes were 
required). 


- Q.8. (It has been reported that the 
Library of Congress will be responsibie 
for editing the new 16th Edition of 
the Decimal Classification, | What 
influence do you think this will have 
on the future of the scheme?) 

The wording of the question may 
have caused some difficulty. Does 
“the future of the scheme” mean its 
future status and popularity, ie. the 
extent to which it will continue to be 
used, and its chances of adoption 
either by new libraries or by older 
libraries now using some other 
scheme? Or are we intended to con- 
centrate on the nature and arrange- 
ment of the schedules, stating what 
we think the 16th (and subsequent) 
editions will be like? In order to be 
safe we had better say something on 
both points. 

A satisfactory answer requires :— 
(a) Knowledge of the principal fea- 
tures of the Decimal Classification — 
both 14th and 15th editions; (b) Some 
knowledge of the Library of Con- 
gress, and of the principal features of 
its classification; (c) Appreciation of 
the need for keeping a classification 
scheme “alive,” and (d) Appreciation 
of the difficulties involved in any 
drastic alterations to a scheme which 
is in wide use. Argument and com- 
ment are needed in the answer rather 
than a wealth of factual description. 
Many of the considerations to be 
noted would apply equally well even 
though some other organization than 
the Library of Congress were to be 
responsible for the editing. 

The provision made for the scheme’s 
revision, and the assurance that con- 
tinuity through successive editions 
would be maintained by the principle 
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of “integrity of numbers” (i.e. that no 
changes would be made in the allo- 
cation of notation, and that basic 
numbers would remain valid) were 
undoubtedly important reasons for its 
wide adoption. Once the scheme had 
received the initial impetus to success, 
a snowball of popularity was created, 
and this very popularity began to 
exert pressure in various ways. For 
example, when the British National 
Bibliography was started in 1950 the 
Decimal Classification was, of neces- 
sity, adopted for its arrangement. In 
the United States, Dewey numbers 
have appeared on Library of Congress 
cards since 1933, and therefore both 
in Britain and America national cata- 
loguing and Dewey go hand in hand. 
The fact that the Library of Congress 
is now to be directly responsible for 
Dewey may be regarded as a further 
example of pressure which will result 
in raising the Decimal Classification 
to an official status higher than any 
it has had before. The Library of 
Congress commands confidence, and 
the knowledge that its resources (of all 
kinds) stand squarely behind Dewey 
will do much for Dewey's prestige, 
and will be a new argument in favour 
. of libraries which use Dewey retain- 
ing it in the future. It may also sway 
non-Dewey libraries, and will influ- 
ence the choice of a classification 
scheme by general libraries newly 
established. 

The future of the Decimal Classifi- 
cation would seem to be assured. 
What sort of a Decimal Classification 
will it be? The principle of integrity 
of numbers has already been men- 
tion. When considering the revision 
of any classification scheme there is 
another principle of great importance, 
namely that of keeping pace with the 
advance of knowledge. It is unfor- 
tunate that these two principles con- 
flict with each other. Up to and 
including the 14th edition of the 
Decimal Classification, the main prin- 
ciple followed was that of integrity 
of numbers, but in the 15th edition 
(which was epoch-making), the editors 
were largely influenced by the idea of 
keeping pace with knowledge. In this 
edition about 1,000 topics were re- 
located, and this, added to the fact 
that, in spite of expansions at some 
points, the schedules as a whole were 
drastically reduced, brought the con- 
tinuity of successive editions to an end, 
and resulted in the situation of our 
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having two Deweys instead of one,— 
a situation which had never really 
existed before, despite the various 
abridged editions. Although the 15th 
edition was called the “Standard” 
edition, many librarians found that it 
had to be used in connection with the 
14th. In 1953 appeared the 7th 
abridged edition of the Decimal Classi. 
fication. This, we are told, serves 
among other things as a forerunner 
of edition 16. So we now have three 
Deweys,—a position which is inter- 
esting in theory but irritating in 
practice. In the 7th abridged edition 
just over half the 15th edition’s re- 
locations are retained, the remainder 
being restored to the status of the 
14th, This action was taken in an 
attempt to meet the expressed require- 
ments of a number of American 
libraries, and js clearly 2 compromise. 
It is, moreover, a compromise which 
will be continued in the 16th edition. 
The 16th edition, we may hope, will 
incorporate the best features of both 
the 14th and 15th; as it must stand 
on its own feet and be a scheme which 
can be applied successfully, by lib- 
raries already using the Decimal 
Classification as well as by new lib- 
raries, the variations in placings be- 
tween the different editions will have 
to be stated in the schedules (as alter- 
native locations) and also, perhaps, in 
the index. Libraries will then be able 
to determine the extent of renumber- 
ing which they are able to undertake. 
The index will undoubtedly be a full 
relative one, for the comparatively 
short original index of edition 15 (it 
was subsequently revised) provoked 
a storm of protest. The principle of 
integrity of numbers has been re- 
affirmed, and, in the future, relocation 
of numbers is to be made sparingly. 
Thus, in so far as the placing of sub- 
jects is concerned, it seems that the 
16th edition will be a return to the 
tradition of editions 1 to 14, though 
it will still have more changed num- 
bers than usual. What is likely to be 
the position with regard to the amount 
of detailed subdivision contained in 
the schedules? Detail is one of the 
features of the Library of Congress 
classification, but Dewey is intended to 
be a general scheme for use in lib- 
raries of varying types and sizes, and 
which, in America, normally employ 
dictionary catalogues. There is un- 
doubtedly a desire for short and 
uncomplicated class numbers, and we 
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may expect that the attempt will be 
made to keep the length of numbers 
to a serviceable minimum. But Dewey 
is used in many libraries of con- 
siderable size, and classification must 
ensure that their books fall into 
manageable and not over-large groups. 
Therefore specific topics must be 
provided for, and no arbitrary limit 
can be set to the length of the nota- 
tion. Provision for specific topics will 
be by “enumeration” (as in previous 
editions of Dewey and in the Library 
of Congress scheme), though for de- 
tailed subdivision considerable use 
may well be made of alphabetical and 
chronological arrangement following 
the Library of Congress’ own practice. 
Form divisions and the provision for 
geographical subdivision must be 
retained, but if other synthetic ele- 
ments from the 14th edition are pre- 
served, their use may be left to the 
discretion of individual libraries. A 
main feature of the Library of Con- 
gress classification scheme js often 
stated to be its basis on bibliographical 
warrant. The certain application of 
this principle to Dewey’s schedules 
will result in a more even expansion 
of the tables, and in the detail of 
specification bearing a nearer rela- 
tionship to the number of existing 
books on the various specific topics. 
Where expansions and contractions 
of the 14th and 15th editions are con- 
cerned, we may expect the new 
schedules to show the influence of 
experts in the bibliography of subjects, 
as well as that of experts in subjects 
as such. Future revision may, per- 


haps, be by subject groups as 
required. 
Q.9. (Phe arrangement of “ Useful 


Arts.) 

The useful arts in Dewey are medi- 
cine, engineering, agriculture, domestic 
economy, communication and com- 
merce, chemical technology, manu- 
factures, mechanical trades and build- 
ing. Of these, communication is 
hardly a useful art and chemical tech- 
nology is unnecessarily separated from 
chemistry at 540. The principle of 
arrangement appears to be arbitrary 
and seems to offer no definite advan- 
tage. Building might well be arranged 
with engineering and the combination 
of manufactures and mechanical 
trades, as in the 15th edition, is a 
forward step, 

Brown has no useful arts class, his 


principle of theory followed by appli- 
cation precludes this. Consequently 
we find medicine at class G following 
the biological sciences; engineering at 
B following physics; agriculture and 
domestic economy at I jn the 
economic biology class; commerce at 
L as a social science; communication 
at B; chemical technology at D fol- 
lowing chemistry; manufactures and 
mechanical trades distributed accord- ` 
ing to the trades concerned; and 
building at B following architecture. 
This is by-no means a happy arrange- 
ment although inevitable given the 
theory on which the Brown scheme 
of classification is constructed. The 
separation of these obviously allied 
subjects serves no useful purpose and, 
indeed, acts as a hindrance to the 
people interested in those subjects. 

The Library of Congress has given 
fairly wide coverage to the useful 
arts section. Medicine js in class R; 
agriculture in class S; building, engi- 
neering, manufactures and domestic 
economy all in class T (technology). 
Communication and commerce are 
included in class H (social sciences) 
which appears to be its rightful place. 

In the Bliss Classification the class 
U contains most of the useful arts. 
However, the class excludes chemical 
technology, which follows chemistry 
as in Brown; and medicine which is 
included as a sub-division of anthro- 
pology. The class, however, includes 
engineering, agriculture, manufac- 
turing, arts, manufactures, domestic 
arts, building and commerce. On the 
whole the arrangement of Bliss is to 
be preferred except that commerce 
would perhaps be better arranged with 
the social sciences, 


Q.10. (On the Library of Congress 
Scheme—its growth and present day 
advantages and services). 

This question could be answered 
best by candidates with access to 
recent editions of L. of C. schedules 
and who were familiar with the 
Annual Reports of the Librarian of 
Congress. 

From 1815-1899, arrangement of 
books based on that of the Thomas 
Jefferson collection—i.e., an adapta- 
tion of the Knowledge Classification 
of Francis Bacon. In 1899, Herbert 
Putnam, first professional Librarian 
of Congress, decided on reclassifi- 
cation. : 

Intrinsic value of L. of C. classifi- 
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cation jis its “Bibliographical 
warrant,” Although resembling 
Cutter’s Expansive Classification in 
outline, it is the result of actually 
arranging a collection of books that 
has ‘grown from 3 of a million in 
1899 to 54 millions to-day. The 
scheme has developed as an organic 
entity meeting the needs of this huge 
collection. The outline was first pub- 
lished in 1904. Separately published 
schedules (with indexes) offer a degree 
of subdivision rarely found. The 
Classification is under constant re- 
vision by specialists inside and outside 
the library. Hundreds of additions 
and changes are made annually— 
notified to users in the quarterly 
“Library of Congress Classification— 


Additions and Changes.” 

Since 1947, great progress has been 
made in publication of revised 
schedules—10 new editions, some very 
thoroughly revised, as G (Geography) 
—with a new classification for maps 
and atlases; Q (Science)—4th ed. 
1948; Sth 1950; R (Medicine) and U 
(Military Science) both 1952. 

All classes are to be kept in print, 

those classes not revised to include 
additions since last edition. 
L. of C. List of Subject Headings 5th 
ed. 194& serves provisionally as an 
Index to the whole scheme. Monthly 
supplements are issued and a new 
edition is in progress. 

L. of C. catalogue cards have been 
available since 1901. 


A(ii) CATALOGUING 


Q.1. (Discuss the reasoning behind 
the several differences of opinion 
between the British and American com- 
mittees shown in the Anglo-American 
Code). 

The answer to this question requires 
the setting out, in more detail than is 
shown here, of the eight rules con- 
cerned, 

The American committee kept in 
mind Cutter’s injunction to remember 
the reader and the heading under 
which he was likely to look for a 
book, This explains the instruction 
to enter princes of the blood, noble- 
men, and changes of name (general 
rule, married women, and periodicals 
“latest name”) under the form 
“decidedly better known”. Difficulties 
arise in deciding when a name is 
“better known” and to whom. 

The British committee favoured 
rules which were clear and avoided 
exceptions. Minto in his article in 
the L.A.R. July 1909 (referred to in 
Sharp’s Cataloguing) states that these 
decisions were largely governed by 
the tradition of printed catalogues. 
These were permanent, whereas card 
catalogues in the U.S. could be easily 
altered if required. 

For anonymous works (different 
spellings on title-pages, and transla- 
tions) the A.L.A. rules are in agree- 
ment with the desire to follow strictly 
the wording found on the title-page. 
The British rules are ‘designed for 
economy, and, in the case of trans- 
lations, have the secondary purpose of 
bringing together all translations of a 
work, The latter advantage also 


applies to concordances, although the 
main purpose in makinz entry under 
the author concordanced i is that such a 
rule is consistent with the rules for 
epitomes, excerpts, revisions, etc, 


Q.2. (Discuss criticaily the British 
Museum rule concerning pseudonyms). 

To ensure the perfect clarity so 
essential to every examination ques- 
tion, it would have teen better if 
“critically” had been omitted, for no 
doubt the examiners meant the candi- 
date to discuss its advantages and its 
disadvantages equally. It was, of 
course, 2ssential to start with that the 
candidate should know exactly what 
the rule says, and tkat he should 
appreciete the extent to which it is 
diametrically opposed to the Code 
rule. With that knowledge and appre- 
ciation, the rest was easy. The obvious 
adverse criticism is that it separates 
the worxs of an author who uses more 
than one pseudonym, or who uses 
both pseudonym and real name. The 
equally obvious advantage js that it 
uses the name on the title-page, the 
one under which most people will 
look. The rule goes even further by 
directing that authors who have 
written exclusively, or almost exclu- 
sively under one pseudonym, like 
George Eliot and Marx Twain, shall 
have all editions of their works that 
have been originally published under 
a pseudonym, entered under that 
pseudonym, even though the real 
name occurs in the book. 


Q.3. (Show your Understanding of 
the A.A. Code rules for (a). change of 
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name, (b) compound surnames, (© 
princes of the blood). 

This is a straightforward question 
needing a good knowledge of the A.A. 
Code. Examples should always be 
given if appropriate. 

(a) Briefly, entry is made under the 
first name used as author, followed 
by the word “ afterwards ”. Reference 
should be made from the latter name 
to the first name. 

This is one of the rules the two 
codes disagreed upon. The American 
rule is to enter under the last name 
used as author, unless the first name 
is decidedly better known. Make a 
reference from the name not selected 
for entry. 

English. Whetham, Sir William 
Cecil Dampier. afterwards Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil Dampier. With reference 
from Dampier, Sir William Cecil. 

American. Damper, Sir William 
Cecil. originally Sir William Cecil 
Dampier Whetham. 

(b) Many students confuse the rule 
for “compound surnames” with the 
rule for “surnames with prefixes”. 

Compound surnames are surnames 
made up of two or more parts, in 
English a hyphen is used to join the 
two parts together, while with Con- 
tinental names the junction may be 
made with conjunctions or by means 
of prepositions. The code enters under 
the first part of the name with refer- 
ences from other parts. 

€g, Kaye-Smith, Sheila. 

Smith, Sheila Kaye-. 
Smith, Sheila. 

In practice it is always advisable 
to look up foreign names and see how 
they are treated in their own country. 
One of the commonest mistakes made 
in many libraries is to enter “ Roger 
Martin du Gard”, the French author, 
under “Du Gard, Roger Martin”. 
This is wrong as it is a compound 
surname and should be entered under 
Martin du Gard, Roger. (With a 
reference. from Du Gard, Roger 
Martin). 

(c) Princes of the blood is another 
rule on which the two associations 
disagreed. The English rule is to 
enter members of the immediate 
families of sovereigns under their 
forename and make a reference from 
their title. 

The American rule is to enter them 
under their forgname unless they are 
decidedly better known under their 
title. This is one of those occasions 


See Kaye- 


in which the English rule seems pre- 
ferable as it is clear and unambiguous. 


Q.4. The A-A code directs that a 
society is to be entered under the 
first word (not an article) of jts cor- 
porate name, and references made 
from the name of the place where its 
headquarters are established and 
from any other name by which the 
society is generally known. An insti- 
tution must be entered under the name 
of the place jn which it is located and, 
in general, reference is necessary from ` 
the ‘name of the institution. An insti- 
tution whose name begins with a 
proper noun or adjective is entered 
under the first word of its name, and 
a reference made from the name of 
the place where it is located. In 
order to understand the difference in 
treatment it is necessary to appreciate 
the essential difference between the 
two kinds of bodies. 


A society, therefore, is an organi- 
sation of persons formed to foster 
particular ideals, beliefs, interests or 
activities common to the membership. 
It requires no permanent apparatus in 
order to conduct its business, its 
meetings need not be held in a build- 
ing, nor even in the same place on 
each occasion. Thus associations 
and clubs, guilds, academies, political 
parties, religious sects and orders of 
knighthood are included within the 
term “society” as used in the code. 
An institution differs in béing a body 
which requires an establishment 
(buildings, special apparatus, etc.) in 
order to fulfil its essential function. 
The code identifies institutions with 
establishments and thus includes 
museums, art galleries, libraries, obser- 
vatories, schools, churches, botanical 
and zoological gardens within this 
category. 

A society, then, will normally tend 
to become Known by its own name 
whereas an institution invariably be- 
comes identified with the locality of 
its premises because it cannot fulfil its 
function without its establishment. 
The code rules thus follow logically. 

The Library Association, being a 
society, should be entered under the 
heading Library association, London 
with reference from London. Library 
association. Similarly, the institution 
of Civil Engineers, despite its name, 
is entered as Institution of civil engi- 
neers, London, with reference from 
London. Institution of civil engineers. 


. Vill 


It is the essential function and 
organisation of a corporate body 
which decides its treatment within the 
code. Kew Gardens is an institution 
and is entered as Kew. Royal gar- 
dens, with reference from Royal 
gardens, Kew. Likewise Greenwich 
Observatory is entered as Greenwich. 
Royal observatory, with reference 
from Royal observatory, Greenwich. 

The Smithsonian Institution and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum are 
examples of institutions whose names 
begin with proper nouns or adjectives. 
They are_entered under their own 
names, as Smithsonian institution, 
Washington, D.C. and Victoria and 
Albert museum, South Kensington. 
With this class of institution the 
proper noun or adjective beginning 
the name is usually so distinctive that 
the institution becomes known by it; 
therefore the code allows this general 
exception. Nevertheless, reference is 
still required from the place where the 
institution is situated—in these two 
cases from Washington, D.C, Smith- 
sonian institution, and South Kensing- 
ton, Victoria and Albert museum, 
respectively. 


Q.5. (Comment on Cutter’s state- 
that “the convenience of the public is 
always to be set before the ease of the 
cataloguer’’). 

In this statement from Cutter’s 
introduction to “Rules for a diction- 
ary catalogue,” the author crystallises 
what is to-day, in theory at least, 
regarded as the basis of cataloguing. 
It means simply that the catalogue is 
designed for the user of the library 
and not for the cataloguer to show his 
or her scholarship. 

The catalogue is a tool for enabling 
one to exploit to the full the resources 
of a collection of books, and to show 
at a glance every particle of useful 
knowledge or information jn the 
stock. The more hard and fast rules 
there are, and the more a cataloguer 
is hemmed by restrictions, the easier 
is his task (even though it becomes 
more irksome and routine-like), 
Cataloguing is an art which aims at 
producing a useful tool, and for this 
foresight, imagination and a know- 
ledge of both books and readers is 
essential. 

As an example one might cite the 
Victoria Histories of the Counties of 
England. The editors of the earlier 
volumes are no longer with us and 
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others have takex their places, but no 
particular editor zan be said to be the 
founder or geneal editor, nor does 
general repute single out a particular 
person. The pr sent sponsor of the 
venture is the London University 
Institute of Hisorical research, but 
this is of recent wears only. The pub- 
lisher, formerly z. & C. Black, is now 
the Oxford University Press, The only 
constant and ksown feature is the 
series and under this most people 
would seek a parcicular volume, This, 
however, does wot corie within the 
tenets of the rule, nor is one allowed 
to show such consideration by the 
codes. Cutter aLows a fair choice to 
the cataloguer ix the interests of the 
reader. He stipulates the differences 
possible in the size of library and 
rules for large. medium and short 
entries. In subj ct headings he takes 
cogniscance of he type of library, 
whether technical, special or general. 
Where there is doubt, he rules for 
double entry, a: for librettos, which 
are to be enteredtunder both composer 
and librettist. Ia the case of psuedo- 
nymous works, 3e adds to the rules, 
usually given the definite provision for 
the use of a psudonym even when 
the real name is <nown. if that person 
is accepted in IMerary history under 
the pseudonym. Although he rules 
that the latest mme is to be used in 
the case of marred women, titled per- 
sons, and peopl= who have changed 
their names, he allows common sense 
to prevail when an earlier name or a 
lesser title is beter knewn, as Horace 
Walpole for Earl of Orford and 
Francis Bacon fœ Viscaunt St. Albans, 
or Baron Verulem, 

The regional bureaux file British 
government pu-lications under the 
departments ratker than the state, as 
Trade, Board c=, not Great Britain, 
Board of Trace. Such departures 
from the rules are made in the 
interests of user of the catalogues, 


Q.6. (Special cataloguing problems 
of music, maps and incunabula). 

(a) Music itzelf js universal; its 
description must be in a specific 
language. Scores may be in English, 
the vernacular cr actual title accord- 
ing to where edzed, arranged or pub- 
lished; e.g, Magic Flute, or Die 
Zauberflöte, or J flauto magico. 

Rules applica“le to books stipulate 
exact copy of th= title-page. In music 


this causes confusion. It is suggested 
that all possible titles should be 
entered in the main entry in a speci- 
fied order with parenthesis or brackets 
enclosing those which are not on the 
title-page. 

The medium of a particular score 
may cause difficulty. Bach’s Toccata 
and fugue in D minor, written for the 
organ, has been transcribed for many 
instruments or combinations—do we 
regard the piece or the medjum as the 
more important—form or purpose? 

The extract or transcription of a 
small part of a major work also 
presents a problem; the common 
Handel’s Largo, for example, is really 
a transcription of the aria “Ombra 
ma fui” from the opera Xerxes. One 
has to decide whether all parts of a 
major work remain together, and 
whether the popular title is used in 
preference to the composer’s, 

Many musical scores are known by 
a form name—fugue, sonata, concerto, 
etc. One composer may write many 
in one form. This presents problems 
of distinguishing between them. It 
may be the key, or the opus number 
or a publisher’s numbering such as the 
Kochel numbers of Mozart’s works. 
In the former there is the variety of 
language signs demanding a uniform 
ruling whilst in the latter one must be 
assured of the’authenticity and univer- 
sality of the numbering. 

Larger works, opera, oratorios or 
orchestral compositions, may be pro- 
duced in a variety of forms—full 
score in parts, miniature score, vocal 
score with pianoforte accompaniment 
or other obligato. It is necessary to 
show this in the entry. Again in the 
case of vocal music, the particular 
voice of an arrangement is important. 

The usual book entry is to some 
extent not applicable for music. The 
number of pages and the date are of 
small importance, the size is almost 
invariably of such unmanageable 
format that to record it is almost 
useless, but the edition or publisher 
or arrangement is of major impor- 
tance, 

(b) Maps form some difficulty at 
the outset owing to the demands pre- 
sented for their housing. Chief prob- 
lems revolve around the type of library 
collecting them. Where the study is 
geographic, economic, etc., the entry 
most looked fqr will be the area 
delineated, and of secondary impor- 
tance the subject matter, For example, 


a reader will require a map of a 
place foremost, say Surrey or the 
Weald, and from this, perhaps, land 
utilization or geological formation. 

The cartographer, publisher or 
sponsor will be important only in 
collections devoted to old and rare 
maps—for the study of maps, and 
their history rather than for up-to-date 
geographic information. 

The place and jts name may pro- 
duce several problems, owing to the 
fact that an alphabetical arrangement 
will dissociate Croydon from Surrey 
or Britain from England and Wales. 
Again, common terms for areas will 
cut across accepted boundaries, e.g., 
Thames valley from Berkshire, 
Middlesex, Surrey or Oxfordshire, or 
the Home counties from those 
counties bordering London. A deci- 
sion must therefore be made for 
either the specific name of the area 
or a chain procedure starting from a 
state or country, or a classified ter- 
minology, and a ruling on popular 
regional names. 

The subject matter is of importance 
and either its specific name must be 
for an added entry heading and the 
subheading for the Place or vice versa. 

In most cases, it is difficult to find 
an actual title of a map, or even a 
cartographer, or other responsible per- 
son, but little uniformity can be 
found throughout a collection. 
Except in the case of such well- 
known cartographers as Saxton or 
Speed, the person responsible is rarely 
known to the mass of readers. 

After the heading has been decided, 
several points arise which are of great 
importance. The size of the sheet, 
the scale of the map, the projection, 
the date (not of the actual sheet but 
the survey). In the case of the scale, 
in order to avoid confusion between 
English and foreign measure, it is 
best to give a ratio. 

(c) The great problem connected 
with incunabula is the fact that a 
very few ever have any experience in 
dealing with this type of material. 
For the sake of definition we usually 
include not only books printed before 
1500, but those of the early succeeding 
years. It must be remembered that 
these early publications were all pro- 
duced as individual baoks so that one 
copy’ may, and often did, differ from 
another copy of the same issue. Thus 
the entry must be that of a particular 
copy and NOT that for the edition of 


the book. One must therefore examine 
the copy and make all the parts of 
the entry show exactly that particular 
copy with all its peculiarities and 
imperfections. 

In order to do this it is also neces- 
sary to be able to compare the copy 
with the entry and description of 
other copies of the same book. Thus 
a thorough knowledge of biblio- 
graphical tools must be present as well 
as these tools themselves, This is not 
readily available in the large majority 
of average public libraries. Such 
tools as Hajn’s Repertorium, or the 
Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, to 
name only two, should be consulted. 

Incunabula are not always equipped 
with an author or title, nor the details 
of publication which we accept to-day, 
and the commencing lines, etc., must 
be called into service. The physical 
make-up demands a more detailed 
description and reference to other aids 
showing printers’ devices, etc., are 
necessary. 

The entry then must consist of the 
short title by which the work itself 
can be identified and then full des- 
cription, collation and bibliographical 
notes to show the actual copy pos- 
sessed, 


Q.7 was among the “gift” questions 
in the paper. It called for a considera- 
tion “of the several physical forms of 
catalogue,” and went on to ask for an 
indication of “the conditions in which 
each may be preferred.” No doubt 
everyone thought of the printed, card 
and sheaf forms, and then developed 
the second part of the question. It 
did not call for any great measure of 
originality, and the examiners must 
have become thoroughly bored with 
reading a great number of necessarily 
more or less similar answers! Some 
measure of relief may have been pro- 
vided by the few candidates who saw 
- possibilities in the B.N.B., whether as 
a feeder to our working catalogues or 
even as a substitute for them. Several 
possibilities have been envisaged 
recently in the professional press, and 
we may hear of more in the very 
near future. 

As regards the orthodox forms, the 
printed catalogue has a deal to com- 
mend itself in libraries that consist 
largely of permanent stock; those of 
the order of the British Museum, 
London Library, Westminster, Man- 
chester—to say nothing of ifs value as 


a bibliographical tool to the rest of 
us. The conditions prevailing in most 
public libraries, and in many others, 
make the card catalogue technically 
superior to all others, especially if 
there is a national card scheme to 
feed it as there is in the United States, 
and as there may be here through the 
B.N.B. Some of the modern forms 
of sheaf catalogue are very suitable 


” for smaller libraries with restricted 


display space, or for those with slender 
incomes permitting only small expen- 
ditures on this most valuable tool. 


Q.8. (Cataloguer’s tools) 

This was a question which most 
students will no doubt have answered. 
The choice of books is only limited by 
considerations of size and the degree 
of essentiality. Titles which could 
have been mentioned include: — 

1. The Columbia Lippincott 
gazetteer of the world; edited by Leon 
Seltzer, 1952. A gazetteer is an essen- 
tial tool for the cataloguer in locating 
the precise geographical situation of 
places. The one-volume ‘ Columbia 
Lippincott ” is chosen because it is 
the only good up-to-date world 
gazetteer available. In one alphabetical 
sequence of the names of towns, cities, 
states, mountains, rivers, etc., brief 
details are given of the location and 
extent, status, population, history, 
industries, and in some cases, the lan- 
guage of each. The inclusion of refer- 
ences from variant spellings and names 
of places increases its usefulness. 

2. Chambers’ biographical diction- 
ary, 1953. The identification of per- 
sons and the tracing of their full 
names, degrees and titles forms one of 
the main reference tasks of the cata- 
loguer. This dictionary lists, in onc 
volume, persons of ancient, mediaeval 
and modern times, and of all coun- 
tries, the biographies mainly having 
been abstracted from the multi- 
volumed Chambers’ Encyclopaedia. It 
is thus a trustworthy source of infor- 
mation, universal in scope, regarding 
the dates, careers and full names of 
noteworthy personalities and, being a 
British publication, has sufficient em- 
phasis on the inclusion of British sub- 
jects to warrant its use as an abridged 


desk substitute for the ‘ Concise 
D.N.B.” 

3. Haydn, J., “ Dictionary of 
dates...” Although published in 


1910, “Haydn” is stil} the standard 
work of its kind, being possibly easier 
to use than Helen Keller’s “ Diction- 
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ary of dates ” which is based on it. 
An invaluable aid to the cataloguer’s 
own education and memory, it is of 
universal scope, giving in one alpha- 
betical sequence of -subjects, coun- 
tries, names of events, etc., the dates, 
circumstances and history of the chief 
events of all kinds, ancient, mediaeval 
and modern. Its usefulness is 
increased by the inclusion of cross- 
references and an index. The chief 
use of “Haydn” in the cataloguing 
department lies in the provision of 
historical information for classification, 
. subject index entries and subject head- 
ings. 


Q.9. (Consider the purposes and 
methods of annotation in catalogue 
entries. State the type of library you 
have in mind). 

The words in the question which the 
wise student should underline are pur- 
poses, methods, and type of library. 

Modern annotation, as seen in public 
libraries, is the art of describing a 
book, beyond the words of the title- 
page, in order to help a reader to 
decide whether or not the book is suit- 
able for his purposes, or to call his 
attention to a book which he might 
otherwise ignore. This involves giving 
an explanation of the title when the 
words used appear misleading or 
ambiguous, together with notes on the 
authority and experience of the author 
in relation to the subject of the book. 

Such annotations should be brief 
and clearly expressed in words appro- 
priate to the type of person for whom 
the annotations are prepared, avoid- 
ing any criticism of the book. One 
must consider the treatment of the 
subject, whether a reader is presumed 
to have previous knowledge or not, 
i.e. whether the book is elementary, 
intermediate or. advanced, provided 
that this is expressed by the author 
on the title-page; in the preface or 
foreword — otherwise one’s note 
approximates to criticsm. Any con- 
nection with earlier writings on the 
same subject by the author should also 


be noted. It is important to indicate 
whether the author presents new 
theories or merely t1e-states facts 


already known. 

Faults to be avoided are: repetition 
of ideas in the title, inaccuracies, 
irrelevant details about the author, 
criticism, and verbose statements 
amounting to agprécis of the contents. 


Q.10. Assign subject headings (with 


any necessary references) for use ‘in a 
dictionary catalogue to entries for 
books having the following titles: — 
(a) Economics of nationalised road 
transport. 
Road _ transport—Nationalisation. 
Nationalisation, see also Road 
transport—Nationalisation. 
Transport. see also Road trans- 
port. 
Government 
Nationalisation. 
(b) Maps and their makers. 
Maps. 
Cartography see Maps. 
(c) How to paint portraits in oils, 
Portrait painting. 
Painting see also Portrait painting. 
Oil painting see also Portrait 
painting. 
(d) Cigarette card collecting. 
Cigarette card collecting. 
Collecting see also Cigarette card 
collecting. 
Hobbies see also Cigarette card 
collecting. 
(e) What the Queen will see: places 
of interest in Australia and New 


ownership see 


Zealand. 
needs double entry. 
1. Australia — Description and 
travel, 
2. New Zealand—Description and 
travel, 
(f) Hatred, ridicule or contempt: libel 
cases, 
Libel. 


Defamation see Libel. 
Law see also Libel. 
Torts see also Libel. 
(g) Battery systems and egg produc- 
tion. 
Egg production. 
Poultry see also egg production. 
(h) Flying saucers. 
Flying saucers. 
Interplanetary flight. 
flying saucers. 
(j) The Platonic renaissance in Eng- 
land. 

This is, I think, a very difficult one 
to do. The subject is not at all clear 
from the title. Is the subject 
“ Platonism ”? or English social his- 
tory or what? Assuming it is the first ; 

Plato and Platonism. 

Philosophy. See also Plato and 
Platonism. | Ý 

(k) Statistical analysis in biology. 

Biology—Statistics. 

Statistics see also as a sub-division 
under other subjects, eg. 
Biology—Statistics. 


See also 
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A (iii). PRACTICAL CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGUING 


Q.1. Classified file 

781.50832 
Brown, Maurice J E š 

Schubert’s variations, by Maurice J, E, Brown, London, MacMillan 
& co. ltd; New York, St. Martin’s press, 1954. 

[8],iii,[1],194 p, front. (facsim.) 224 cm. 

Contains a 2-page index of Schuberts works. 

Considers historical and personal aspects of Schubert’s variations, then, 
in chronological order, the experimental period, the song variations and 
the piano variations. 


Author and title index 
Brown, Maurice J E 


Schubert’s variations, 1954. _ 781.50832 
Subject index (using chain procedure) 
Schubert, Franz: Variations: Musical form 781.50832 
Variations: Musical form 781.50832 
Musical form 781.5 
Form: Music 781.5 
Music i 780 
Comments 


1. All tutors agreed on the class number. Students who tried to place 
this with other works on Schubert are forgetting that the subject index shows 
that relationship. The classification scatters aspects of a composers work. 


2. Musical form could be indexed as 781.5083. Dewey gives 781.5 as 
the general head “Music forms”; but at 781.5083 he gives “Forms of music”, 
In such cases follow Dewey’s own index—in this case 781.5 is given. 


3. In the subject index, if the student did not know Schubert’s forename 
he should have indicated its omission (e.g., Schubert, :). When a person 
(individual or corporate) is the subject, the form of his name should be the 
same as when he js author. 


4. This is a good example of how the full chain of index entries is 
warranted even for a single title: ‘all the words indexed above are key-words 
likely to be looked up by a reader wanting this subject. 


5. If chain procedure is not followed, the index entries would be: 


Schubert, Franz: Variations: Musical form 781.50832 
Variations: Musical form 781.50832 
Music: Variations 781.50832 


6. Using Brown, the class number is C461. The index entries are identical 
with those for Dewey, both when using chain procedure and when not using it. 
Q.2. Classified file 

796.00037 
Official rules of sports & games, 1954-1955, Iliustrations by H. Radcliffe 

Wilson. London, Nicholas Kaye, 1954. 

539 p. illus., diagrs. 19 cm. 

Arranged alphabetically; almost every major game played to-day has 
been included. 


Author and title index 
1.” Official rules of sports & games, 1954-1955, 
1954, 796.00037 
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2. Wilson, H Radcliffe, illustrator. 
Official rules of sports & games, 1954-1955, 


1954, 796.00037 
Subject index (using chain procedure) 
Sports 796 
Games, Outdoor 796 
Comments 


1. Five tutors agreed on the class number. One tutor points out that 
there is no specific mention of outdoor games in the transcript, so that a 
student would be justified in placing it at 790. Several tutors complain of the 
lack of information on this point, 

2. An index entry: Games 796, is incorrect. Games in general go at 790. 

3. If chain procedure is not used the index entries would be: 

Sports: Rules 796.00037 
Games, Outdoor: Rules 796.00037 

4, Using Brown, this subject finds the SC at its worst, with the general 
subject Sports and Pastimes (H900) following the special Athletic Sports 
(H720) and Outdoor Games (H750). H900.771 is perhaps the best number, 
with these index entries: 


Sports and Games (General) H900 
Games and Sports (General) H900 
H700.771 is acceptable, but the index entries must show its narrower meaning: 
Sports and Pastimes (Athletic) H700 
Games and Sports (Athletic) H700 
Q.3. Classified file 
327 


Toynbee, Alfred, and Ashton-Gwatkin; Frank T , editors. 

. .. The world in March, 1939; edited by Alfred Toynbee ... and 
Frank T. Ashton-Gwatkin. Issued under the auspices of the Royal institute 
of international affairs. London, New York [etc.] Oxford university 
press, 1952. 

546,xvi p. 3 maps (2 col.) 23 cm. (Survey of international affairs, 
1939-1946). 
Full references to authorities are given in footnotes, 
i Author and title index 
1. Toynbee, Alfred, and Ashton-Gwatkin, Frank T » editors. 
The world in March, 1939. 1952. (Survey of international affairs, 
1939-1946). 327 
2. Ashton-Gwatkin, Frank T , joint-editor. 
' Toynbee, Alfred, and Ashton-Gwatkin, Frank T , editors. 
The world in March, 1939. 1952. (Survey of international affairs, 

1939-1946), 327 

3. Gwatkin, Frank T Ashton- 
see Ashton-Gwatkin, Frank T 

4. Royal institute of international affairs. 
[entry as for 2]. 

5. Survey of international affairs, 1939-1946. 

{entry as for 2]. 

Subject index (using chain procedure) 


International relations 327. 
Foreign relations S 327 
Political science 320 


Comments 

1. Three tutors agreed on the above class number. Strictly speaking, a 
more specific number would be 327.0904—Foreign relations in the 20th century. - 

2. 327 is preferable to 909.82 which is general history, whereas this book 
deals specifically with foreign relations. 

3. Students who gave 940.5311 (Causes of the War) should realize that 
such a decision would imply making virtually a special collection on the War. 

4. Students who check their answers by BNB should realize that this 
book is treated there as part of a continuing serial, being given title entry 
and the form division 05 (Periodicals). This utilizes information not given 
in the transcript. 

5. If chain procedure is not died the entry Political science 320 would 
be omitted. 

6. Using Brown, the class number is L259, with the same index entries as 
for Dewey. The letters sv (for 1939) could be added. 

7. Half the tutors entered it under the Royal institute of international 
affairs. One tutor interprets “ under the auspices of ” as relating to publication, 
and places the Institute in the imprint. 


Q.4. Main entry. 
Samat Ww G 
Richard Wilson. [London] Routledge & Kegan Paul [19 ]. 

xii. i.[11,306 p. 160 pl. 25 cm. (Half ttle: English master painters. 
Ed. by Herbert Read). 

Select bibliography, p.1-5. 

Aims to provide a corpus of Wilson’s portraits, subject pieces and 
landscapes, with all available facts about them and about his life. 
Text mainly consists of notes on the plates. 

759.2 
Added entries and references (Author and title) 
1. English master painters. Ed. by Herbert Read. 
Constable W G : A 
Richard Wilson. [19 ] 759.2 
2. Read, Herbert, editor 
see English master painters. Ed. by Herbert Read. 
Added entries and references (Subject) 
3. Wilson, Richard 
[entry as for 1]. 
4. Painters, English 
see also names of individual painters, e.g. Wilson, Richard. 
5. English painters see Painters, English. 
6. Artists see also Painters 


Comments 

1. All tutors agreed on the class number. If Wilson’s dates were known 
07 would be added. 

2. In the subject work the first problem is due to the fact that the specific 
subject (Wilson) should have been entered, according to the Code, as an added 
author entry (assuming Constable was treated as the author; all tutors except 
one treated him so). There is no order of precedence in cataloguing as between 
added subject entry and added author entry, and all tutors except one gave 
Wilson as a Subject entry. A 

3. In choosing references the form “ Painters ” is preferred to “ Painting ” 
since the book deals with a person, 
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4. In deciding betwen artist and author of text for the Main entry heading 
the relative proportions of illustrations and text are a good guide, as here. 

5. The only evidence of date is that a contemporary, Herbert Read, edits 
the series. [19 ] is as near as we can go. 


6. Using Brown, the class number is X8915, if we follow Brown’s own 
preference (Intro, to SC, p.25). But A676.41 is equally correct. A680/8915 
is strictly for paintings without text. 


Q.5. 2 f Main entry 


The Nineteenth century (periodical) 
Nineteenth-century opinion; an anthology of extracts from the first 
fifty volumes of the Nineteenth century, 1877-1901. Compiled and edited 
by Michael Goodwin. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, Penguin books, 1951. 
282,[5] p. 18 cm. 
In 1951 the Nineteenth century changed its name to the Twentieth 
century. 
The extracts are arranged in groups—e.g., the social conscience; the 
emancipation of women; religion and morality; the soul and future life; 
the public taste; British imperialism, etc. 
304 
Added entries and references (Author and title) 
1. Nineteenth century opinion. > 
The Nineteenth century (periodical). 
Nineteenth century opinion; an anthology of extracts from the first 
fifty volumes of the Nineteenth century, 1877-1901. 1951. 304 
2, Goodwin, Michael, editor. 
[entry as for 1]. 
3. The Twentieth century (periodical). 
see The Nineteenth century (periodical). 


a Added entries and references (Subject) 
4, Social sciences—Addresses, essays, lectures. 


5. Essays see also general ‘subjects with the sub-division Addresses, 
essays, lectures, e.g., Social sciences—Addresses, essays, lectures. 


Comments 
1. Half the tutors chose 304 as covering the majority of topics. 


2. A more cautious choice was 052, since the book includes material 
from the 100, 200, 300 and possibly 500 classes. On this score, 040 is also 
possible here, for it is no function of the classification to keep together works 
with a common origin, which is what choosing 052 seeks to do (the author 
catalogue shows the connection of this book with the periodical from which 
it originated). 

3. The subject of the book is not the psychology and nature of public 
opinion (301.154) but the varied topics given in the annotation. 


4. The Code rule for the heading is 122, Extracts from periodicals—a 
great favourite of the examiners. Notice that an added entry under title of 
collection is necessary. 


5. Three tutors gave ‘ Pelican Books’ as a series note. None suggested 
a series entry for it, 


6. Using Brown, L000,954 seems to be best. Otherwise, A052 (general 
reviews) or N301 (general collections of essays). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


‘One is constantly hearing com- 
plaints about the apathy towards the 
profession encountered in many of its 
members, particularly the female 
species. | wonder if those loud in 
condemnation ever pause to consider 
that the following reason may be one 


of the causes of that certain decline- 


in enthusiasm that too -often accom- 
panies the long grind towards a Fel- 
lowship qualification. 

Many a girl would work more wil- 
lingly for this if she felt that some 
reward would be forthcoming, but 
again and again executive and higher- 
graded posts are given to men, per- 
haps with less qualifications than 
those possessed by female competitors. 
Surely if our female friend has gone 


- as far as this to establish her claim to 


a successful career, she should be 
given a fairer chance to put her 
theoretical qualifications into prac- 


tice, and. not be left in some secon- 


dary position unworthy of her talents.: 


Even if she is fortunate enough to 
be short-listed for a post, she is again 


-rejected on the grounds that it may: 


not be advisable to have a female in 
charge of a mixed staff, or, more 
likely still and with a knowing nod 


“or wise wink, because a girl is not 


such ‘a safe bet” as far as perma- 
nency is concerned, for who knows, 
she may still desert the fold and get 


married. But why this ready assump-. 


tion?—better by far to give the.appli- 
cant an equal chance and a fair trial. 


ELISABETH D. Scorson, 


Assistant, Newcastle-upon-Tyne P.L.. 


G.L.D. LIST OF REFERENCE 
BOOKS 


I feel I must write and say that 
Mr. Ardern’s review of the Union list 
of reference books edited by Dr. 
Walford, is very misleading. The 
suggestions made by Mr. Ardern 
would improve the work but why does 
he not refer to the long list of errata 
issued with the book? This list 


reports at leas{ twelve cases where the 
locations given refer to other books 
than those under which they appear. 
Although Kensington is referred to in 
the list of libraries it does not appar- 
ently possess any of the reference ` 
books. Is this so or have all the ` 
books been credited to Kingston-on- 

Thames? The choice of someone with 

a better acquaintance of London lib- 

raries than Mr. Ardern as reviewer 

would have possibly resulted in these 

inaccuracies being observed. They 

considerably reduce the value of the 

work. i ; 

My reference library staff find the 
book useless for the purpose for which 
it was compiled. 

F. A. RICHARDS, 
Borough Librarian, Battersea. 


[Dr. Walford points out that no 


_ returns were, in fact. received from 


Kensington, although it was. hoped 
that these would be forthcoming; this 
is an inconsistency. not an inaccuracy, 

The: errata list referred to by Mr. 
Richards corrects the unfortunate 
errors in the arrangement of the 
original publication. The list was not 
available to Mr. Ardern at the time 
of writing his review.] 


Se 


NOTICE OF ELECTION 


Nominations are invited for the fol- 
lowing Officers and Councillors of the 
Association for the year 1955 :— 


Honorary Secretary, Honorary 
Treasurer, Honorary Editor, and 
six nationally elected Councillors. 


Nominations must be made in writ- 
ing by two or more members of the 
Association, countersigned ` by the 
nominee, and reach me not later than > 
15th October, 1954. 


W. TYNEMOUTH, 
Honorary Secretary. 
Central Library, 
New Bridge Street, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 
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CHARLES NOWELL 


The half-unconscious tribute to 
Manchester Public Libraries contained 
in this month’s editorial was already 
written when news was received of 
the sudden death of the City Librarian, 
Mr. Charles Nowell, at the age of 63. 
Mr. Nowell had been a member of the 
L.A. Council since 1925, and was 
President of the Library Association 
in 1948. He was a warm-hearted man 
whose strongly held views on library 
matters were always forcefully ex- 
pressed, whether informally, in com- 
mittee, or in print. His occasional 
differences of opinion with this 
Association are matter of history; they 
serve only to sharpen our regret at 
his untimely passing. 





ROUND THE DIVISIONS— 


MIDLAND 


The Inaugural Meeting of the 
Midland ‘Branch’ was held at the 
Birmingham Central Library on Feb- 


-urary 10th, 1910, when Mr. W. C. 


Berwick Sayers, then President of the 
Association, spoke on “ The Assistant 
Librarian: present and: feture.” The 
first .Chairman was Mr. H. W. 
Checketts, of the Birmingham Univer- 
sity Library, and the first Hon. Secre- 
tary, Mr. W. Ewart Owen, of Coventry. ` 
At the Annual General Meeting in 
1932 it was decided that (from 1933 
onwards) for the purpose of holding 
meetings (except annual meetings) the 
Midland Division of the A.A.L. and 
the Birmingham and District Branch 
of the Library Association should 
delegate their powers to a Joint Com- 
mittee, composed ‘of representatives 
from the two Committees concerned. 
The meetings thus organised would 
consist of: (a) Junior meeting, (b) 
Meeting for the transaction of Branch 
and Divisional business, and (c) 
Library Association Meeting. This 
arrangement proved very satisfactory 
and continued until 1952. During the 
latter part of this year the whole 
matter was reconsidered and the 
Branch recommended that the Joint 
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CRAMERS 
for MUSIC 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 
AND MUSIC BINDING, 


139, New Bond Street 
London, W.1 


te Special Music Enquiry Bureau . 


Committee be disbanded. This was 
approved at the Divisional Annual 
Meeting and since then each body has 
arranged its own meetings. During 
1953-54 the Division has been “feeling 


- its feet” after 20 years of joint meeting 


arrangement. There is still active 
co-operation with the L.A, Branch and 
also with the West Midlands Group 
of the Reference and Special Libraries 


` Section, and it is ‘hoped to arrange 





Berkshire Bookbinding 
Co., Ltd. 


(Directors J. E. Oook and P, E. Cook) 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 


NON -FICTION AND 
REFERENCE BINDINGS 
ARE OUR SPECIALITY 


27, ELDON TERRACE 
READING, BERKS. 


Telephone: Reading 60688. 


joint meetings in the near future. It 
can be said that since separate meet- 
ings have ben arranged they have been 
attended by many more young assis- 
tants, but by many fewer senior 
librarians. Young assistants have 
played a prominent part in discussions 
following the’ various papers pre- 
sentéd. 

The Division covers the counties of 
Hereford, Oxford, Salop, Stafford, 
Warwick and Worcester. Birmingham 


‘is the natural centre of the area and 








APOLOGIES 
to the Man in the Moon . 


Sorry—we are as yet unable to enrol 


subscribers on the Moon, though a 
lunar representative descending on 
any part of the British Isles to acquaint 
himself authentically with current 
terrestrial affairs,would not have many 
miles to walk to one of nearly 500 
Public Libraries which are equipped 
with KEESING’S, 


the industrial region around it con- 
tains many small and medium-sized 
library authorities. The boundary 
areas of Herefordshire and Oxford- 
shire are close to other Divisional 
areas, but meetings are arranged here 
whenever possible and every attempt 
is made to secure their representation 
on the Divisional Committee. In the 
Annual Report for 1910 a member- 
ship of 27 is recorded; in 1953 mem- 
bership was 526, second highest in 
the country. : 

Although the needs of the young 
assistant are of prime consideration, 
every effort is made to find speakers 
and subjects of interest to junior and 
senior alike, in the fields of both 
librarianship and literature. Meetings 
now usually consist of afternoon visits 
to local places of interest, tea and 


' evening meeting, when A.A.L. publi- 
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cations are on sale. Joint meetings 
with other Divisions have always been 
a feature of Divisional policy and jt 
is hoped to continue these in the 
future. ` 

The Birmingham School of Lib- 
rarianship and L.A. Summer School 
are well-supported by*A.A.L. mem- 
bers as organisers, lecturers and 
students. Several members of the 


i) eee: 


e 
Division act as A.A.L. corespondence 
course tutors. 

In recent years the Division has 
published Student's Guide to Library 
Resources in the Midlands, edited by 
H. A. Whatley, F.L.A. (1952), and 
The Private Press, by G. Turner, 
F.L.A. (1954). The latter is based on 
a lecture give at the Birmingham 
Summer School and later published in 
Open Access, journal of the L.A. 
Branch and the Division. This quar- 
terly printed journal takes the place of 
the duplicated ‘Midland Division 
News Sheet’. The Editorial Committee 
is composed ‘of representatives of 
Branch and Division and the Hon. 


Editor is a co-opted member of the 
Divisional Committee. Notices of 


meetings, etc., are included in Open ` 


Access whenever possible. 

The Council of the Association has 
accepted an invitation to hold the 
Annual Week-end Conference in this 
Division.in 1955, and accommodation 
has been reserved at University 
House, Birmingham, for the week-end 
April 1—3, when jt is hoped that a 
full programme will be arranged. 
_We in the Midland Division con- 
sider that the A.A.L. still has a vital 
part to play in present-day librarian- 
ship, in both the national and local 


spheres, oy 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
UNIVERSITY OF CAPE. TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. 


FIRST GRADE LIBRARY ASSIS- 


TANT. Applications are invited for - 


‘the post of First-Grade Library Assis- 
tant (Tutor in the School of Librarian- 
ship). University degree and full pro- 
fessional qualifications in Librarian- 
ship are essential. 

The salary scale is £750 x £50— 
£1,050 per annum (the scale recog- 
nised for the Provident Fund is £750 x 
£50—£950). There is also'a_ tem- 
‘porary cost of living allowance for a 
married man (at present £234 per 
annum). 

Applications (with copies of testi- 
monials) should state age, academic 
and professional qualifications, experi- 
ence in library work and of teaching, 
and give the names of two referees 
to whom the University may refer. 
Two copies of the application and 
testimonials should reach the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1 (from whom a 
memorandum on the post should be 
obtained) not later than 30th Septem- 
ber, 1954. An additional copy should 
be sent direct by air mail to the 
Registrar; University of Cape Town, 
- Private Bag, Rondebosch, Cape Town, 
South Africa, by the same date. 

The post is vacant from January, 
1955, 


Applications are invited for the post 
of UNIVERSITY SUB-LIBRARIAN. 
A University degree, full professional 
qualifications in librarianship and at 
least five years’ experience in library 
work are essential. 

The salary scale is £1,200 x £50— 
£1,450 per annum (the scale recognised 
for the Provident Fund is £1,050— 
£1,400). In addition there is a tem- 
porary cost of living allowance for a 
married man (at present £234 per 
annum). 

Applications (with copies of testi- 
monials) should state age, academic 
and professional qualifications, experi- 
ence, publications and research work, 
and knowledge of languages, and 
give the names of two referees to 
whom the University may refer, 

Two copies of the application and 
testimonials should reach the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1 (from whom a 
memorandum on the post should be 
obtained) not later than 30th Septem- 
ber, 1954. An additional copy should 
be sent direct by air mail .to the 
Registrar, University of Cape Town, 
Private Bag, Rondebosch, Cape Town, 
South Africa, by the same date, 
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THEY SAID IT WAS A HOLIDAY! 


LEONIE E. TATTERSALL, Coventry P.L. 


IT ‘WAS NEARLY! 10 o'clock on a Monday morning, the 26th April, and a 
group of us stood nervously outside the North Western Polytechnic in 
London. When. we walked into the hall we saw a notice displayed, 
_ “Library Association—Full Time Course on Work with Young People, 
Room 9B.” This means you, we thought. Directed along to Room 9B, 
we gingerly opened the door and were greeted with a roomful of desks, 
people, notices, displays and name labels. It was comforting to see these 
name labels, they were ours; we took possession, with comfort in the 
possessing and a rising feeling of excitement to accompany it, although on 
this first morning nobody was saying very much: Still, we looked round, 
observed our fellows and waited with expectancy. In a few moments we 
were introduced to Mr. Berwick Sayers who gave us our opening talk. 

That talk, simply given, was an inspiration and a guide for us during 
the rest of the course. He took us back to the days when there were very 
few children’s libraries and it was a struggle to obtain one, and showed us 
what he then thought were to be children’s libraries of the future. 
Much of what he visualised then has still to come. Thus the ice was well 
and truly broken, and afterwards we formed little groups and talked, 
and talked, and talked. 

“Where do you come from?” 

“Did you get leave of absence?—with pay?” —this last being a very 
important matter. At 11.30, the first-ever six weeks full-time course in 
children’s library work began in earnest with the first lecture; “ ‘The His- 
tory of Children’s Literature,” giveni by Miss Austin. 

Gradually we began to find out about things, about the course, our 

lecturers, and each other. There were 25 of us altogether, students from 
all over the country and abroad. We had one student each from Ireland, 
America, British West Indies, Denmark and Greece. This made for a 
continual interchange of new ideas, an appreciation of various difficulties, . 
and created a lively interest in the differing methods of administration. 
In Denmark, children’s libraries and their staff training is highly organised 
and seems to.be in advance of English methods. In Greece, only enthu- 
siasm and resourcefulness provide a children’s book service, for there is 
no money. These were some of the things we discovered and discussed 
around our coffee table. 
l What of the course itself? We-had but six weeks and much. had to 
be done. Each student was issued with a comprehensive time-table of 
lectures and visits. At first glance it looked formidable but very inter- 
esting, and it proved extremely useful; 

A quick: glance at the time-table revealed some of “the subjects we 
were to study :—Contemporary Literature; Children’s Libraries; History 
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of Children’s Literature; School Libraries; Psychology of Reading ; 
Theory and Practice of Story-telling. 

On School Libraries we were addressed by a number of teachers 
and head teachers, and also Mr. Sullivan, H.M.I. in Hertfordshire, and 
Mr. Balk, Chairman of the School Library Association. 

Miss Keir, who spoke on the Psychology of Reading, is also a 
- specialist in backwardness in reading, and her lectures were ‘both stimu- 
lating and challenging. What CAN the poble libraries do to help back- 
ward children? 

Miss Colwell’s lectures on story-telling were fascinating. Most child- 
ren’s librarians need to tell stories and we were shown the best way to 
tell a story effectively. It must be admitted that we frequently begged our 
visitor from America, Miss L. Abbott, to tell us storiés; it was a joy to 
listen to her, especially when we could appreciate the skills required. 

Another very interesting lecture was from Mr. J. Bell, of the Oxford 
University Press, who told us the story of a book for children from the 
manuscript to the finished production. There were about 20 lecturers 
in all, each having some new thing to contribute, and we are much 
indebted to them all. I have mentioned only a few: ‘of the main subjects 
we studied. It would be possible to mention many more that have made: 
the, course of lasting value to: us. Presiding over all was Mr. Sewell, the 
Head of the North Western Polytechnic Library School, who took on 
this job in addition to his other work: he was a tremendous help to 
lecturers and students alike. We could always ask him for advice and 
he would do his utmost to help us in every possible way. 

But the course was not all lectures; we went on visits also. On the 
_first of two coach trips round Hertfordshire we visited, school libraries. 
We found diversity and variation from school to school, but 
enthusiasm and pride ‘in their. libraries were common to all 
school librarians. It made me feel humble when I saw how difficulties 
had been overcome and dreams realised. Jt was a lesson to us who had 
grumbled about lack of funds, lack of adequate accommodation or 
unco-operative librarians. Library rooms, like the schools, varied greatly, 
but the librarians themselves were unanimous in making the most of 
what they had and in providing a good service. We paid visits locally 
and I think that among the remembered ones were those who so thought- 
fully provided us with cups of tea and biscuits! 

Tea and biscuits aside, I particularly remember the Gant’s Hill 
Branch Children’s Library. Mr. Sayers’ ideals were realised, I think, 
in this beautiful room, light and attractive, with flowers and gay curtains, 
and through the French windows a little garden: where children could 
sit and read. We also saw the first separate Children’s Library building to 
be opened in England, the Lewis Carroll Children’s Library at Islington, 
set in the midst of a housing estate with a male children’s librarian in 
charge, one of two we met during our visits.” is 

The course sped by and we suddenly realised—only one more week. 
` It had become a part of our normal life to have our lectures and dis- 
cussions; to linger, talking shop, over our break-times; to rush out to the 
nearest Tube on our visits or to go and ask Mr. Sewell for advice. 

The final visits, the last lectures, were over; and on Friday afternoon 
we found ourselves facing an array of people wanting to know what we 
thought of the course. The Committee of the Youth Libraries Section 
was present, with Mr. Palmer, Education Officer of the Library Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Sayers, who had been asked to close our course. 

"That afterroon was unforgettable. We talked and discussed and 
out of this grew new ideas and plans for the next course, All this time 
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everyone was aware of the one fact, that this was the first full-time 
course to be held by the Youth Library Section. We made history with 
that course and it was, we all felt, a magnificent achievement. 

Who knows what lies ahead in the training of Children’s Librarians? 
Though the 1956 Course will embody all the experience of this one, yet 
it will not have that glorious feeling, shared by students and lecturers 
alike, that this was the first stage in a worth-while scheme of training, 
and that it was a pioneer effort. 

The Youth Libraries Committee can be proud of the achievement, 
which vision, energy and hard work on their part, made possible. 


REVALUATIONS VII ` ay Thomas Clearwater: 
PUTTING: UP A: BLACK. 


THIS ARTICLE had already been discussed among us and was almost ready 
for the Editor when we heard the news of the impending appointment of 
a successor to Mr. L. M. Harrod as Borough Librarian of Islington. 
We looked at the salary, turned up our Municipal Year Book, and waited 
for the following week’s Times Literary Supplement to. contain a 
succinctly worded announcement from the Society of Municipal and 
County Chief Librarians. We were not disappointed; but we regretted 
the absence of an organisation able .and ‘willing to act with such. com- 
mendable speed about appointments below the level of chief officer. And 
(perhaps because Islington is bigger than. Bath or because the lesson of 
Bath has been partially learnt) there were only four applicants for the 
post, This is a measure of the resolute canvassing of its members by 
.S.M.C.C.L.’s Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. Richards, of Battersea. His organi- 
sation was not acting alone, for NALGO also “blacked” the post. That 
the applicants included a library school lecturer, whom we presume has 
something to say about professional standards and behaviour to his 
students, causes us mild astonishment. It is plain that members of the all- 
Labour Islington ‘Council have acted in defiance of the well-established 
principles of their own movement, and this close upon their annual T.U.C. 
-Conference. We make no political comment, it is not our province and 
it would be impertinent of us to do so, but it does appear to be a case 
of theory being in conflict with practice. They have also placed their 
own Deputy Borough Librarian—who we understand would not have 
applied for the post had nobody else done so—in an intolerably 
embarrassing position, and possibly jeopardised his career and his profes- 
sional standing. We should prefer neither to judge this officer nor to be 
in his position. 

But we believe that the setbacks to the profession ‘which have 
occurred at Thurrock, Bath and Islington—and they can be regarded in 
no other light—have now shown us our collective weakness and indicated 
the possibilities of our collective strength. We are certain that the issues 
at stake in the Islington case were brought clearly home to all possible 
intending applicants, and through NALGO action to all public librarians. 
Yet there were still four applicants who were prepared to run counter to 

` these expressions of professional and trade union opinion. We are bound, 
.therefore, appeals having failed, to look to the sanctions which may be 
applied, Since, apparently, Bye-law A.9 cannot be invoked in such 
cases of professional sabotage, we must ask ourselves—to what, then, is 
Bye-law A.9 applicable?—adultery in the best traditions’ of the late nine- 
teenth century? The crimes reported with monotonous and uninteresting 
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regularity in the News of the World? Bank robbery? 

What is required is a bye-law that will be effective. 

It is evidently a cause of weakness, not of strength, that all patties 
to the dispute in Islington, including Islington Borough Council, are 
members of the Library Association. ` 

‘But for most of us, gradings under £1,00 10 p.a, are of more interest. 
Here there is often no-S.M.C.C.L. to act as professional goad and 
conscience, When Gloucestershire County Council advertises a branch 
librarianship on the general division plus £25 p.a. for added responsibility, 
there is no recourse to immediate sanction. True, as in the.case of 
Peterborough’s deputy, appeal may be made through the L.A. to NALGO 
and to NALGO direct, which may result in an “amended advertisement.” 
But we all of us know that the recommendations of: the Scheme of 
Condition of Service regarding the “grading of posts beyond the level of 
the librarian-in-charge” are ignored by many authorities, and in view of 
their apparent inaction, by many chief librarians and many NALGO 
‘branches. We repeat that we cannot expect the $.M.C.C.L. to act for us, 
although the thought occurs that chief librarians in some cases might well 
apply themselves to the grading of subordinate staffs with some of the 
vigour displayed by their tradé union in the Islington affair. Many, we 
know, have already done so. Many have: not, and in these cases we can 
bring little pressure to bear. But we can raise the matter of these Charter 
recommendations in our NALGO branches, particularly in the near future 
-when they will be revised following the recent adjustment - of APT. 
scales. 

Now that the A.A.L, is to circulate, through Divisions, information on 
alk posts black-listed by S.M.C.Ċ.L., it ‘will be in a better ‘position to take 
‘action against future offenders. 

The damage done by black-legging, which is as frequent as black- 
listing, at a time when the profession is still widely underestimated and 
undervalued, is hard to measure. Library Association representatives 
urging NALGO to take action on behalf of public librarians are not likely 
to find their task easier. It is also apparent that in many authorities the 
prestige and function of the library department, never very high, are being 
diminished. The abolition of posts, as at Stepney and Holborn, and the 
holding in abeyance of others, as at Kensington, seems strange at a time 
of library boom. We wryly reflect that an enormous increase in public 
use seems coincident with an undeniable decrease in the public librarians’ 
professional standing. We can hardly expect aldermen, councillors and 
ratepayers—indeed the general reading public—to judge us more highly 
than we judge ourselves. : 











LAST COME - WELL SERVED 


C R À M E R S No sooner is a new Public Library of 
for MUSIC , any size opened than KEESING'S 


current volume is bought for ‘living 


MUSICAL LITERATURE Reference on Current Affairs. 
AND MUSIC BINDING In the case of Aldershot the Borough: 
Librarian went one better by order- 
» 139, New Bond Street ing previous volumes of KEESING’S 
d tation back to 1937 — still. 
London, W.l ocumentation back to 1937 —st 


available to newcomers from reserve 
stock. You can rely on KEESING‘S 





ty Special Music Enquiry Bureau 
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IDEAS ON ‘TEACHING 
NORMAN LANCASHIRE, Greenwich P.L. ° 


IT Is ALMOST universally accepted by this time that to study part-time. 
for librarianship examinations is to put oneself under hardships that only 
exceptional application can remove. 

Yet although the advantages enjoyed by full-time students must be 
allowed to be immeasurably greater, as conditions are at present, a con- 
siderable proportion of candidates must continue to study by means of 
evening classes or correspondence courses. Since this is so, it is plain 
that these other methods of teaching must be made as efficient as possible 
to bring them nearer the level of full-time teaching, for the standard of 
ee ee questions set would appear to be aimed at the full-time 
student. 

I am a part-time Registration student myself, and have three sugges- 
tions for the consideration of those in charge of our destinies. 

Firstly, that the study timetable outside the classroom be systematised 
by the tutor, so that precise instructions are given as to the study to be 
done. (I assume that all of the candidate’s free time will be devoted to 


~ preparation for examinations). Tutors know we all work the same 


number of hours per week, more or less, and ought to be able to calculate . 
how much time in hours is available to each student. They should 
order: “ Read such and such a book, inspect the contents of this list of 
reference books, visit the factory of Messrs. X,” etc., not merely saying: 
“Oh, I hope you're looking at all those books.” I know that on one: 
hand tutors often set impossibly long reading lists, but on the other, some 
students never do either reading or the homework set. 

Secondly, who téaches the teachers themselves? The majority, I am 
certain, have received no instruction in the art of teaching. 

Thirdly, the greatest, if not the only, problem of all, is how .the 
` student is to remember all he has to learn. There is surely no other 
problem. I would propose an unorthodox solution. How does a dog 
learn to do tricks? By constant repetition. Now, isn’t that basically 
how we remember anything? ; 

The plan I propose is this: the syliabus is first gone over briefly, 
but in little detail, taking perhaps a month. Then it is gone over again 
from the beginning, taking two months, then again in complete detail in 
four, The remaining teaching time, perhaps a month, before the exami- 
nation; ig to be taken up with revision. 

I can see the objections likely to be raised. The captious will smile 
and say: “ But that’s not the amount of time in the school year.” This 
can be disregarded. A different objection would be that .it might be 
impossible to cover everything in detail in the four months specified. 
I think it could, if the tutor judiciously selects spare-time reading during 
this period, and speeds up his lecture talking. Speed of coverage would 
not matter much in this full-detail phase, for most of the facts would 
appear as half-familiar friends, and there would be none of that blank- 
faced wonder a teacher sees in breaking new ground every week. 

, What is the present system? A, lecturer goes all through: the year, 
talking each. week in immense detail, never touching the ground again 
until a brief revision right at the very end of the course. Surely this is 
ignoring the mechanics of memory? And the result is that huge chunks 
of information drop out through, the cracks in the student’s mind, for he 
has no basic, overall understanding of the subject, no skeleton to hang 
his ideas on. Every week, true, the tutor will give an outline of the 
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small section of the syllabus with which he is dealing, but before he 
revises, months later, both framework and detail appear to the student in 
the same light, and a very dim light too after nine months. 

Under the system I propose to substitute, the bases of the subject 
would be learned first, and then gradually built upon. Four repetitions 
ought to ensure that, student knows the bare bones. The detail is learned: 
last, as it should be, all fresh in the memory for the examination day. 
Thus the subject.is brought forward in the mind with all parts in the same 
state. Otherwise, on a bright morning in June, what was learned in 
November will be a dim memory, or worse still, mixed up with something 
else learned in January! Whereas surely a sound skeleton knowledge 
of the subject on exam. day acts as an excellent mnemonic for those 
elusive details? 

If I could teach by such a plan of repetition, I would guarantee a 
pass-list 50 per cent larger than any tutor now ‘operating his well-worn 
method of stuffing his poor unfortunates with sacks of indigestible details 
weekly. No-one must consult the pass-lists, however, to see how the 
writer fares. After all, he cannot study by the methods he advocates! 


HASTINGS, 1954 


ANNUAL GENTLE MURMURINGS 


1 , 


A report on the Library Association A.G.M. by W. G. SMITH. 


HASTINGS belied its history and failed to reproduce the battle of 
Llandudno at the Annual General Meeting of the L.A. 

The Annual Report was passed without enthusiasm by a few 
isolated cries of “agreed,” while the majority maintained an eloquent 
silence. Questions on its contents were invariably stone-walled from the 
platform with “under consideration” and “no comment at present.” 
Such tactics effectively destroy any illusions of a common interest 
between the Council and ordinary members. The only matter which did 
cause some excitement occurred when a member attacked librarians . 
who apply for black-listed posts and deplored the presence of represen- 
_tatives of local authorities concerned in recent cases such as those at Bath, 
Thurrock, and Islington. Once again the Council seemed reluctant to 
Comment but the Chairman of Islington’s library committee came to 
the microphone to claim that librarians are undermining Trade Union 
principles. When Mr. Richards, who is Secretary of the Chief Librarians’ 
Trade Union, rose to reply he was ruled out of order and was not even 
allowed the elementary right of answering the attack made on him. It 
was deplorable to see the President of the L.A. allowing the employers’ 
representative to state his case while refusing to allow librarians to speak 
at all. i 

Mr. Luke of Denbigh County is often regarded as an oddity because 
he believes that the A.G.M. is the place to discuss matters of impor- 
tance (one was ‘surprised that he, too, was not ruled out of order). 
On this occasion his plea was for new library legislation as envisaged 
in the McColvin Report and the Councils own subsequent Proposals 
adopted some eight years ago. The Council proposed: an amendment 
watering down the original motion (notably excluding the words “without 
further day”) and this was accepted. Consultations are now to be 
sought with the various local government associations with a view to 
obtaining an agreed Parliamentary Bill. l 

Messrs. Enger and Dove sought to lower the educational standards 
required for entry to the L.A. examinations in view of the difficulties 
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in recruiting found in some ateas. This, however, was decisively 
defeated, as it was felt that their attitude was defeatist, ignored the 
intrinsic value of our profession, and would lead to a lowering of status. 
Once more it is worthy of note that ne official view was given 
for the Council which, presumably thereiore, had none. Another 
curious feature was. that no opportunity was given to Mr. Enser to reply 
to the debate. Perhaps that would have been out of order. 


THE A.A.L. SESSION AT THE L.A. CONFERENCE 
A report by MARION WILDEN-HART. 


Are YOU a bookman? Do you read two books right through, 
scan six others and read fifteen periodicals a week? Can you assess 
the novelistic qualities of the four Green(e)’s? Should we as librarians be 
bookmen, should we teach our assistants how to read, what to read and 
how to evaluate? Is this the job of the Library Schools, the Staff Guild 
or the duty of the Assistant-in-Charge of Staff?’ Is it better to divide 
the staff professionally and non-professionally [those with looks and: 
those with brains], to divide them into literary and administrative divi- 
sions, or is it impossible to divide our staff at all? Is more subject 
specialization needed in libraries, is it practical in small systems and 
branch libraries, and do we need the general practitioner as well as the 
specialist? Is the reading emphasis in ‘our libraries on the sensuous 
instead of the spiritual, and do we neglect Eastern literature too much? 
These and many other questions were raised at the A.A.L. session of the 
Hastings Conference when Mr. E. Moon read a dynamic paper entitled 
“The Assistant and the Bookish Habit,” which he delivered in a most 
exemplary fashion. Those of us who heard him cannot afford to forget 
what he said; those who were unfortunate enough to miss it should not 
fail to read the paper. I wish the same could be said about the discussion 
afterwards. Only two assistants had the courage of their convictions. 
Have no other assistants opinions strong enough to move them to address 
a large gathering from the front through a microphone? An ordeal 
indeed, but Mr. Moon’s paper needed answering, and that from Assistants 
about whom he was speaking. It is true we had the wisdom of the gods 
offered liberally and well; no less than seven Chiefs, two Heads of Library 
Schools and a Councillor, but why only two Assistants, and only one 
feminine view from the host of voices? 

The conclusions drawn from the meeting were sound but were too 
few. Mr, Callander offered no apology for. being a “diseased limb” and 
dabbling in technical experiments on the administrative side so as to leave 
literary assistants time to be bookmen. The younger generation will - 
value the researches of Mr. Callander and his kind, in the future; we 
should be glad he made no apology. Mr. G. A. Carter urged sound’ 
training in’ techniques; the education of librarians should be left to 
Secondary „Schools and to the Universities, and Mr. J. C. Harrison, 
replying to Mr. Carter’s “monstrous suggestions,” urged the A.A.L. to 
co-operate with the Library Schools in drawing up a list of essential 
library periodicals which all students should be expected to read for the 
L.A. examinations, A sound conclusion, and it is hoped that subscrip- 
tions to Library Science Abstracts will increase at the same time. Mr. 
W. G. Smith urged that Library Schools should give instruction in public 
speaking [a sensible and urgent matter may I suggest], and supported 
Mr. Moon’s suggestion that the Staff Guilds should be used to encourage 
the Bookish Habit more than they do at present. Are eve as librarians 
bookmen? We cannot yet claim this, but I wish that we could. 
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ROUND THE DIVISIONS—10 


NORTH -EASTERN 


THE NORTH-EASTERN Division is ore 
of the oldest in the country, its 
records dating back almost fifty years. 
It covers the counties of: Northum- 
berland, Durham, Cumberland, 
Westmorland and the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, and was for many years 
the sole professional association in 
the area. Membership is divided 
fairly evenly between county and 
municipal assistants, together with the 
staffs of King’s College and Durham 
University libraries. Special libraries 
are, unfortunately, not very strongly 
represented as yet. 

The Division’s immediate post-war 
programme involved close co-opera- 
tion with the newly-formed Northern 
Branch of the Library Association, 
culminating in ‘the setting-up of a 
joint committee to arrange meetings in 
the area. This, it was felt, was the 
most satisfactory way of restoring pro- 
fessional activities after the war, and 
of substantiating the sterling work of 
the few who carried on during ‘the 
war. The arrangement worked quite 
happily until October, 1950, when it 
was felt that both bodies were in a 
position to crystallize policy and work 
alone. Since then the Division has 
pursued . its rightful way of helping 
the assistant and concentrating upon 
educational matters. These have in- 
cluded the regular organization of 
revision classes in Newcastle and 
Middlesbrough, aimed at assisting 
candidates for the Entrance examina- 
tion. 

In addition to the normal run of 
meetings, the Division has joined 
forces with the Northern Branch in 
the holding of an annual week-end 
conference. The policy of inviting 
distinguished speakers from various 
branches of the profession has been 
justified by the satisfactory atten- 
dances, In an effort to cover the wide 
area of the Division, the conferences 
have ranged from the rural delights 
of the Lake District to the academic 
serenity of Durham. A highlight in 


the Division’s history was the holding 
of the A.A.L. week-end conference in 
Hatfield College, Durham, in 1953. 
Nationally, the Division has been 
well-represented. Mr. W. Tynemouth 
has been honorary secretary of the 
Association since 1951, and Mr. T. 
Mann took over the duties of honor- 
ary publications officer in 1953. The 
late Mr. W. E. Hurford, a former 
president of the A.A.L., was an active 
officer and member of the Division 
for many years, while several of the 
“elder statesmen” of the profession 
began their careers in the North-east. 
Meetings, generally speaking, follow 
a set pattern. Afternoons are devoted 
to papers by junior members, fol- 
lowed by tea (the hospitality of local 
authorities is a byword and is hereby 
gratefully acknowledged) while senior 
members are responsible for the even- 
ing meetings. Discussion is encour- 
aged, and is becoming increasingly 
freer. Occasionally, a departure from 
the usual form of meeting is made— 
such an occasion was the holding of a 
mock interview by students of the 
Newcastle School of Librarianship. 
Complacency is fatal and quite unjusti- 
fied, but the response of those upon 
whom office will eventually fall is, 
to say the least, encouraging. The aver- 
age age of the committee is quite low, 
and it is perhaps worthy of note that at 
no time has any single large author- 
ity predominated. Perhaps democracy 
is really at work! Membership has 
remained steadily over the four hun- 
dred mark, and meeting attendances 
average about seventy. The record 
attendance was two hundred—but 
then Mr, CcColvin was the principal 
speaker, . 
This geographically large Division, 
whose limits are the Scottish Border, 
the North Riding of Yorkshire and 
the Cumberland coast, is endeavouring 
to meet ‘the demands of its members 
as fully as possible. There is much 
yet to be done, but there is also con- 
fidence in the ability to do it. 
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NEWS FROM SOME OTHER 
ACTIVE DIVISIONS 

From Bristol and District comes the 
attractively duplicated first issue (Sum- 
mer, 1954) of ,New Leaf, which 
promises to be a worthy addition to 
the range of Divisional newsletters. 
This first number contains an article 
on moral and political censorship by 
H. F. Steele, of Swindon, news of a 
forthcoming Register of Methods cov- 
ering the area of the South Western 
Branch of the L.A. (in which Bristol 
and District, Devon and Cornwall, 
and Wessex Divisions are co-oper- 
ating), reviews of some “real” books 
of local interest (as distinct from Lib- 
rary textbooks), and a statement of 
the aims and activities of the Western 
Group, of the Reference and Special 
Libraries Section. 

The August issue of Outpost (Devon 
and Cornwall) is notable for the inclu- 
sion of the first part of an article by 


Miss L. E. Symons on “Some prob- 


lems of Cornish bibliography.” 

“A realisation of the need for listing, 
classifying and making available this 
wealth of material inspired me in 
1949, perhaps a little too ambitiously, 
to set to work to compile an up-to- 
date Cornish bibliography.” If the 


result is to be as efficient and compre- ' 


hensive as this statement of the prob- 
lems involved Cornwall will be 
fortunate indeed. 

The resourcefulness of the printer 
of G.L.D. News, who has been hard 
put to it to find a different coloured 
` paper for each issue for very many 
months, will be taxed no longer after 
the end of the year. Publication will 
then cease in favour of the London 
Librarian, a joint newsletter for the 
Division, the London and Home 
Counties Branch, and other Sections 
active in the area. We offer our best 
wishes to the new venture. Collabor- 
ation of this kind has already been 


fruitful in the North West and else- 


where, and what Manchester achieved 
yesterday, London, we hope, may 
achieve to-morrow. That the present 
editor of G.L.D. News has been re- 
tained for the new publication augurs 
well for the future. 


The North Western Newsletter 


_ (Manchestser and Liverpool Divisions, 


and the N.W. Branch) continues its 
series of detailed disections of the 
Entrance Examination reference 
books. The September issue also con- 
tains a series of appreciations of 
Charles Nowell. 

In the October issue of Open Access 
(Midland Division and Birmingham 
and District Branch), Messrs. Simpson 
of Coventry, and Whiteman of. Leeds ` 
Library School put forward in some 
detail their now well known and anti- 
pathetical views on library fines. 

Both these otherwise admirable 
regional periodicals are now becoming 
typograrhically dusty. The occa- 
sional copen spaces in Open Access 
suggest that the reason here is not 
rigid eccnomy as it undoubtedly is in 
the North West. 

Another joint publication js the 
Newsletter of the East Midland Divi- 
sion, the North Midland Branch and 
the North Midland Group of R. and 
S.L. The autumn issue consists mainly 
of bread and butter matters—reports 
and announcements—but the distin- 
guished speakers at recent meetings 
have included Mr. James Hemming 
(psychologist), Mr. J. L. Hodson 
(author) and Mr. C. B. Young (of 
Collins, publishers). 

The Division has also recently pub- 
lished a Union list of bibliographies 
in the area, based on the similar 
G.L.D. publication. 


There are always good things in the 
Wessex Bookman (Wessex Division), 
though it does not reach the editorial 
table so often as we could wish. The 
Spring issue, we now learn, contained 
an interesting article on the practical 
administration of army libraries, and 
for some time now a Register of > 
Methods—soon to be incorporated in 
the publication referred to above 
under “Bristol and District”——has been 
appearing in serial form. : 

From Liverpool and District comes 
news of a forthcoming joint meeting 
with Manchester and District at 
Chester (November 10th, at 6.45 p.m.) 
when Mr. John Cutforth will speak 
on the publishing of children’s books. 
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COUNCIL NOTES 


SEPTEMBER 16 


BEFORE the meeting began, the President referred to the death of Mr. 
Charles Nowell, speaking of the inspiration and assistance he had been 
to A.A.L. representatives on the L.A. Council. We were again reminded 
that the truly great and busy always have time to help. 

The President then introduced two new members of the Council, 
and hazarded the opinion that one of them, Mr. Colin Muris, was creating 
something of a record in occupying the place as a divisional representative 
not long ago vacated by his father, 

We then proceeded to the agenda. Such is the gap between May 
and September that the minutes could well have been some document 
dug up on a building site in the City of London, had it not been for 
items such as “posts advertised at inadequate salaries” which brought 
us down to current earth and forced us to close the time gap and get on 
with the job. -` f h 

As a matter of fact, “posts advertised at inadequate salaries” was the 
first item to arise from the minutes, and it kept on rising for quite e 
long time. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to seek legal advice 
on what effective action could be taken and the next meeting of the 
Council is to consider the question of expulsion in cases where the 
common good has been sacrified or ignored. 

The Council were then reminded, in response to a question which 
had been posed, that considerable changes had been made in the 
structure of the Army library service, which was being increasingly 
staffed by civilians, with the result that there would be fewer opportunities 
for National Servicemen being employed in them. From the platform 
we sensed one or two murmurs sounding suspiciously like “And it won’t 
do them any harm!” 

The Council then proceeded to consider its successors in office. A 
few suitable Presidential words raised Mr. Bristow, still usually referred 
to as the previous Honorary Treasurer, from the rank of Vice-President 
to President-elect. The retiring Honorary Secretary was appointed Vice- 
President. Mr. E. E. Moon was nominated as Honorary Secretary, a 
step envisaged when he was appointed Assistant Honorary Secretary 
during the year, and Mr. W. S. Hudson nominated for a further year of 
Treasurership. No nomination having been agreed upon for next year’s 
Honorary Editor, the present incumbent, who had wished to be relieved 
of his office, was persuaded to allow his name to go forward‘ once more, 
The Council’s indebtedness to the energies of the present Editor (Mr. 
A. C. Jones) were re-echoed and officially recorded. 

Two of the motions successful at the Annual General Meeting called 
for Council action, and both are being considered by committees. A 
special committee has been set up to consider the question of the thesis, 
and the Education Committee proposed a sub-committee to consider the 
correspondence course motion, actually as part of a larger survey. 

Another special committee was set up to organise the next week-end 
conference, which is to be held at Birmingham during the first week-end 

‘in April: a committee consisting partly of members of the Council and 
partly of representatives appointed by the Midland Division. 

The new N.J.C. salary scales had been published only a day or two 
before the Council met; it was felt that consideration of them should be 
deferred pending further information. Nevertheless, it appeared obvious 
that the new and lower education standards of recruitment and. the new 
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General Division scales were likely to have far-reaching effects, some 
of which will have to be carefully watched in the Association’s interests. 

Before rising, the President invited Divisions to consider, with a 
view to reaching a decision in November, what appropriate arrangement 
should be made for the celebrations during 1955 of the Association’s 
sixtieth anniversary. 

All three Committees met before the Council meeting, and recom- 
mendations were, in the main, approved. Press and Publications were 
chiefly concerned with titles now in course of preparation and receiving 
progress reports on those already in the publications list. 

The Education Committee were mainly concerned with the accumu- 
lation of routine items and with the important step of setting up a 
committee to report on all matters under discussion relating to correspon- 
dence courses. The organization of these is now getting so big a job 
that the Honorary Education Secretary has asked the Council to consider 
the whole question. Whilst it is to be hoped that Mrs. Martin is not 
contemplating complete retirement, it is obvious that there must be some 


division of labour. 


The Finance and General Purposes Committee received a progress 
report on Resources Discovered, the successor in celluloid to Index to 


Progress. Watch this space. 


W.T. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AN EXTERNAL DEGREE? 


It is obvious that Mr. Gerard feels 
lonely on his self-appointed Pilgrim’s 
Progress. (Assistant Librarian, 
August 1954). He js'so starved of 
company that he gives six pep paras 
of instruction for freshers to observe 
on the bumpy road to “a real degree”. 
Before joining him, however, I should 
like some reassurance, 

What will happen when he achieves 
his new ambition and the novelty has 
worn thin? In competition with 
others possessing real degrees he may 
find that some degrees are more real 
than others. Will he then realise that 
“saturation point is not enough ” and 
one more “thrust the world unequi- 
vocally away,” spurning the mundane 
world of lesser mortals including 
ordinary librarians who merely get 
married or write textbooks? 

Descending from these Olympian 
Heights at some future date he may 
discover that the herd is still at his 
heels in its ever diminishing circle 
routine and that his scarcity value 
remains at zero. What next? Per- 
haps a course in drains and faucets? 
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_After all, plumbers as well as poets 


have been known to require assistance 
in a public library, 

On the other hand, should I heed 
the advice given to me by a librarian 
of the old school on the, day that I, . 
too, achieved (library) saturation 
point? “It’s only the end of the 
beginning,” he said. “To do the job 
properly you now have over thirty 
professional magazines and period- 
icals to read in addition to numerous 
catalogues, bibliographies, book re- 
views, abstracts, reference material 
and the like. Always ask yourself if 
you could pass the Assistance to 
Readers Examination twice a year. 
Keep up-to-date and get plenty of 
experience and some day you may be 
a real librarian.” Which is quite a 
thought. 3 

’ PAUL SYKES, 
-Deputy Librarian, 
i Warrington P.L. 


Mr. .Gerard’s point about the isola- 
tion of the External Student is well 
made, but with regard to the resources 
available I must, as one who has 
passed the way that Mr. Gerard is 


going, accept, his invitation to “amend” 
and “discard” some of his conclusions. 
In the first place he is much less than 
just, in my experience, to the External 
Registrar’s Service for External Stu- 
dents of the University of London. 
The ample, widely-based and up-to- 
date reading lists, specially compiled 
if need be for the individual student, 
which are supplied at successive 
stages, could never be deduced “from 
a look through the official syllabus,” 
which in only a very few subjects, 
such as Military Studies and Com- 
parative Philology, mentions any book 
other than set texts. And where are 
the “myriad titles displayed . . . in the 
Regulations”? With regard to the 
notes jt is surely obvious that what is, 
in the main, a purely examining body, 
so far as the External Student for a 
first degree is concerned, cannot be 
expected to commit itself very far on 
the subject of preparation for its 
own examinations. K 

As for “the next, the inevitable 
step’—the Correspondence College, it 
is unfortunately true that one has not 
to select a very “unpopular” subject 
to find that no College is prepared to 
furnish a course beyond Matriculation 
standard. The same applies to Even- 
ing Classes, so that the student is 
forced back, if he can afford it at all, 
on the expensive and therefore rarely 
indulged in, luxury of private lessons. 
At a later stage he may be lucky 
enough to find a member of a Univer- 
sity teaching staff who is willing to 
supervise certain aspects of his work 
by correspondence at a reasonable fee. 

Another difficulty may be the 
impossibility of buying any edition of 
some of the set texts, while editions 
available on loan may not be the 
ones set. 

On the other hand, the student may 
find that there is a society of those 
interested in his subject. This is, of 
course, particu.arly valuable to the 
Honours student. The headquarters 
of the society will almost certainly be 
in London and there may be no local 
branch whose meeting the student 
can attend, but many societies hold 
annual Summer Schools and Con- 


ferences where he can meet others . 
with like interests and among them 
some of the leaders of “current 
academic thought.” In my experience, 
the External Student will never, if his 
attitude is modest and interested, be 
made to feel extraneous at such 
gatherings, but will rather be treated, 
in the truest University tradition, as a 
student among students, some of 
whom are farther advanced than 
others. 

Mr. Gerard’s advice on methods of 
working I find admirable, except for 
two points. The first is his insistence 
on the necessity for quotation, I 
cannot help feeling that here, as is 
sometimes the case, what “the meanest 
novice knows” is wrong. It is diffi- 
cult to choose “new” quotations to 
illustrate given points, however skil- 
fully they may be woven into a 
“literarv” type of ‘answer and the 
examiners must get very tired of the 
stock quotations. Remember Mr. 
Potters, example in The Muse in 
Chains: “Without saying that: the 
thing- ‘became a trumpet in his 
hands’ discuss Milton’s handling of 
the sonnet.” À 

And what are we to make of the 
reckless statement, no less dangerous 
than “licentious” that “of course you 
don’t have to read the books which 
contain the precious words ”? I take 
it this refers to critical works and not 
to texts, but even so I am afraid 
that, at least in any subject involving 
a viva, the fact that judgments had 
been quoted at second-: or third- 
hand would become painfully 
apparent in the first five minutes of 
questioning by the sympathetic but 
extremely inquisitive examiners. To 
be sure the “ersatz undergraduate” 
cannot read all the books recom- 
mended; but he had better have read 
one or two of them on each author 
or each facet of his subject. 

As for the rewards, well finis 
coronat opus, of course, and there is 
a great deal of satisfaction, even if 
we take finis in its commonest and 
lowest sense, and even though they 
don’t give you any ermine at London. 
However, it is possible to acquire a 
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taste for the thing and External 
Students have been known who were 
willing to go through it all over again 
for a higher degree, and some have 
even nursed the hope that some day 
they might even find themselves with 
the equipment and the leisure neces- 
sary to make some tiny original con- 
tribution to the sum of knowledge in 
a chosen field. 
F. S. Stycu, 
Branch Librarian, 
Birmingham P.L. 


I should like to offer my humble 
congratulations to Mr. Gerard on his 
article in the August jssue of the 
Assistant. He has supplied us with a 
comparatively fresh talking-point— 
itself something of an achievement— 
in the desirability or otherwise of an 
external degree taken after profes- 
sional qualifications, and the practical 
and other problems which such an 
undertaking involves. He has also, 
incidentally, revealed a danger which 
may previously have been unsus- 
pected. 

To the junior engaged in studying 
for the Entrance Examination it may 
seem incredible that one who has 
actually completed Registration and 
Final should not rest content, but 
turn his attention to yet further 
academic occupations. 

And yet, consider the psychological 
state of one who has struggled through 
these examinations, perhaps by part- 
time classes and 
courses. (Few of us are able to 
attend full-time courses for all our 
studies). For years the habit of study 
has been cultivated of necessity; social 
activities can have had little part in a 
daily life which has had to yield 
several hours to _ bread-and-butter 
work, as well as adequate time for 
the effective study of examination 
subjects. 

At the end of it all, when the neces- 
sary qualifications have been won, it 
may be that something else has hap- 
pened as well. The application to 
study, and the withdrawal from the 
social scene, which at first cost an 
effort of will amounting almost to 


correspondence , 


martyrdom, has become’ second 
nature. There is no longer any 
practical need to study, and yet the 
disposition persists. f 

Can it be that this is what has hap- 
pened to Mr. Gerard? All of ,us 
should contrive to be well-informed 
and up-to-date in as many subjects 
as possible, for the benefit of the 
library service as well as for our own 
pleasure and satisfaction. And I con- 
tend that this is incompatible with 
advanced academic study combined 
with the manual labour of the local 
government official. 

The considerations which drive me 
to write this letter (thus sacrificing a 
precious hour which would otherwise 
have been devoted to the study of the 
influence of Thomas Chatterton on 
nineteenth century poetry) are two- 
fold. 

First, it seems just possible that 
Mr. Gerard’s eloquence may direct 
the ambitions of some juniors and 
others into academic channels, and 
although this in itself would scarcely 
appear to be a Bad Thing, such an 
attitude could influence them in their 
behaviour to the public—those 
amiable Mills-and-Booners and their 
friends who constitute such a large 
proportion of our customers and 
employers. 

Secondly, I record these observa- 
tions for my own benefit, against the 
time when (and if) I achieve what 
Mr. Gerard has already achieved: 
I’m rather afraid it might happen to 
me! : 

Miss B» J. FISHER, 
Senior Assistant, Herts. Co.L. 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Whilst sympathising with the views 
expressed by Miss Scotson ([Sept.- 


- Oct. issue] I would like to question 


her diagnosis of the causes. Inability 
to control a mixed staff is not a 
feminine monopoly; besides, quite a 
few authorities have avoided. any ` 
difficulty of this kind by deliberately 
choosing all-female staffs. Matri- 
mony, no longer entailing inevitable 
resignation, is not ae larger cause of 
staff “wastage” than honest ambition: 
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permanency, however valuable to an 
. employer, is often the virtue of the 
untalented and those with no initiative. 
In considering the evidence for anti- 
feminist discrimination, one is struck 
by the difference in this respect be- 
tween municipal and county libraries. 
There are only 55 women chief lib- 
rarians in the United Kingdom out of 
over 300 authorities, yet of these 55, 
17 are ‘in English county libraries, 
almost equalling the proportion of 
women to men F.L.A’s. (vide L.A.R., 
January, 1951, p. 15). Of the eighteen 


largest English counties (whether by' 


population, or by the size of their 
budget), nine, including the biggest 
of all, have women chiefs. ‘Judging 
by the appointments announced in the 
Record, similar attitudes prevail for 
all graded posts: since January ‘this 
year,; 89 appointments have been 
announced to graded posts in British 
municipal libraries, of which 25 have 
been women, but of the 47 county 
appointments mentioned, 26 have been 
women, 

Since county systems are relatively 
more recent growths than municipal 
libraries, could one not be forgiven 
for thinking the root cause of the 
latter’s partiality for male librarians 
is mere tradition? 

Although a man’s sex may be some 
advantage for almost any senior post, 
opportunities for women in librarian- 
ship are far more equal than in any 
other department of local govern- 
ment. There is not, for instance, a 
solitary female chief education officer 
in the country. 

L., HALLEWELL, 
Children’s Librarian, Northants. 
Co. L 


THE TIGHE REPORT 
It is disappointing that after all the 


work involved in compiling the “Assis- 


tant’s Charter,” the Library Associa- 
tion merely hopes that Library 
Authorities will review the working 
conditions of their staffs. If condi- 
tions fall below standard, if working 


hours are too long, the authorities’ 


should be compelled to amend them. 
It is realised that, in this matter the 
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look to NALGO to take the necessary . 
action. 

What has NALGO done? Jt has 
merely forwarded the report to local 
branch secretaries with a mild bles- 
sing. So far so good—the report 
becomes an item on the agenda of a 
Branch . Executive Meeting. The 
headings are read out to the members 
of the committee who shuffle their 
feet as the tea is passed round, nod 
wisely (in concentration or slumber) 
and the question is thrown open to 
discussion. 

One member who vaguely heard 
something about salaries misinter- 
preted the whole thing and was left 
with the impression that junior library 
assistants were due for a vast salary 
increase! Recalling that on a pre- 
vious occasion he had advocated extra’ 
increments for juniors and that he had 
received no support at all, he stated 
firmly that the executive committee 
could not therefore pass the report 
which was before them. 

His error was hastily corrected by 
an interested member who moved that 
the matter be forwarded to the Town 
Clerk asking that it should be passed 
to the appropriate committee. (A 
dangerous thing to do for we all know 
that the ears of Town Clerks are 
close to the ground). However, the _ 
motion was fortunately seconded, and 
the matter was decided, But not con- 
cluded! The next stage is for it to 
appear on the agenda of the Library 
Committee who may adopt it or throw 
it out (for there is no compulsion 
involved) or refer it to the Staff Joint 
Committee, 

Whatever the result, delay is 
inevitable, and it is a matter of no 
little disappointment that, at a time 
when recruitment is at its lowest ebb 
and incentive non-existent, such an 
excellent report should be made the 
debating point of various committees. 

G. W. J. WHEATLEY, 
Deputy Borough Librarian, 
Dartford P.L. 


A.A.L. CONFERENCE 
I emphatically disagree with Miss 


L.A. is powerless, and that we should Binder’s suggestion [August issue] that 
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there should be yet another subsidy 
from some librarians to others. 

We have a vast governmental 
machine for the reduction of inequali- 
ties of wealth, and a system of local 
government .salaries with much the 
same effect. These; are apparently 
not enough for us, for we have 
graduated subscriptions for both L.A. 
and NALGO.' 

Juniors collectively have fewer ex- 
penses than their seniors; they are 
usually without wives and children 
to support, and many of those living 
with parents are not paying the rent 
they would elsewhere. 

Iam not arguing that the salaries of 
juniors are adequate, but merely that 
it is unjust to expect their colleagues 
to subsidize’ them. . 

But perhaps I am flogging a dead 
horse. Our juniors are not really the 
shameless beggars Miss Binder would 
like them to be, They probably do 
not attend conferences because they 
do not want to. Maybe they want to 
enjoy life, not to waste a week-end 
arguing about the things librarians 
have been chewing over for genera- 
tions without result. 

Epwin CHAPMAN, 
Assisstant, Battersea P.L. 


SCIENCE FICTION 


Mr. Stockton, in his article on 
Science Fiction [August issue], omitted 
to mention the part it plays in child- 
ren’s reading. During the past few 
years a number of very worthy books 
have appeared which are way above 
the old “sensational” types of science 
fantasy, although specimens of these 
are still being published. 

The better type of juvenile science 
fiction falls roughly into two cate- 
gories, one which has as its purpose 
scientific education and another which 
endeavours to put over a moral or 
social message. Representative of the 
first type are Branley’s Lodestar and 
Clarke’s Islands in the sky. These. try 
to give the basic astronomical facts 
and theories and to outline the physi- 


cal barriers which man must overcome. 


before he may cease to be earth- 
` bound. In the second type, perhaps 
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the mest outstanding name is that of 
Donald Suddaby, whose excellent 
trio, Death of metal, Star-raiders and 
Lost men in the grass are well worth 
adult attention. 
I hope that children’s librarians will 


. not let prejudice close their eyes to 


what may prove to be a very valuable 
form of juvenile literature. It is en- 
courdging to find on the shelves, 
among all the books wherein war and 
other forms of violence are romanti-, 
cized, such a book as Capon’s World 
at bay, which thrusts home powerfully 
that important lesson—only in unity 

and peace may the world survive! 

R. P. A. EDWARDS, 

Librarian, Lewis Carroll. Children’s 
Library, Islington P.L. 


Of the' “older types of imaginative 
writing,” the novels of Wells represent 
just that type in which are found 
“those qualities of exposition, moti- 
vation, syntax, ‘readability’, and so 
on, by which we normally judge 
creative’ writing.” © Most modern 
science fiction does not possess these 
qualities. For this reason, H. G. 
Wells’ stories are still appreciated and 
preferred by the small minority which 
is capable of distinguishing between 
good and bad science fiction. The 
readers who read them only “from a 
sense of duty” do not belong to this 
minority. ; 

MICHAEL WHALLEY, 
Assistant, Birmingham Univ. L. 


fne PROFESSION OF 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


‘Mr. Churley, in his reference to 
solicitors’ articled clerks, has indicated, 
perhaps unconsciously, the vital dif- 
ference between our profession and 
others. The Law Society examina- 
tions, as I can testify from personal 
experience, are of a severely practical 
nature, with virtually no academic 
basis at all. Their frankly avowed 
object is to test, after some years’ 
study, the technical ability of those 
individuals that have previously been 
selected as suitable. If a prospective 
articled clerk doese not possess the 
personal qualities that go to make a 
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- good solicitor, he will be rejected by 


the Law Socjety interviewing board, 
beforé which he must appear before 
his articles are approved. The Lib- 
rary Association, on the other hand, 
will accept for examination anyone 
who satisfies the service and examina. 
tion requirements and can pay the 
requisite fee, without reference to 
personal qualities. The.standing in 
the eyes of society of a body of indi- 
viduals depends, it is suggested, not 
on a high-sounding description of 
their occupation, but on the impres- 
sion that such individuals make on 
those members of society with whom 
they come into contact. One of the 
reasons that, as a profession, solicitors 
are highly thought of is that most of 
the solicitors we know deserve our 
respect. ` Dare we say the same of 
librarians? 

What is the answer? Some form of 
articles, as other professions enjoy? 
Possibly, but not in its existing form, 
since articled clerks are in many pro- 
fessions cheap labour of a superior 
sort. Some form of selection by inter- 
view, following recommendation by a 
chief librarian, would appear to be the 
obvious solution. Graduates could 
be fitted into this scheme by serving 
a period in an approved library before 
consideration (some library schools 
are advising a year of such service 
for their graduate entrants, before 
acceptance for a full-time Registration 
course); this would be a means of 
excluding both the intellectually 
arrogant and the personally inept, as 
well as ensuring that candidates have 
a real feeling for library work, with 
all its disadvantages and rewards, 

T. SLEIGHTHOLM, 
Huddersfield P.L. 


i A.A.L. —L.A. 


Despite the invaluable work being 
done by the A.A.L., there appears to 
be a dispute between it and the Hon. 
Treasurer of the L.A. as to the need 
for its existence.e We feel that the 
following proposals offer advantages 


to both bodies, and could well provide 
a basis for agreement:— 

(1) The A.A.L. to remain a Section 
of the L.A., retaining its present 
functions, controlled by a committee 
consisting half of A.A.L. student 
members and half of Chartered Lib- 
rarians under the age of forty. The 
Divisions to remain as at present. 

(2) Membership of the A.A.L. to be 
automatic for all unqualified members 
of the L.A., and optional for Char- 
tered Librarians. 

(3) Subscriptions for L.A. member- 
ship to remain as at present, Char- 
tered Librarians only to be allowed 
to vote on L.A. matters. 


G. MusT0E and R. G. HEWITT, 
Coventry P.L. 


TROUBLE 


Mr. Pocklington suggests [Sept.-Oct. ` 
issue] having a useful “line of patter” 
for the reader who refuses to pay a 
fine. More effective than any line of 
patter—and instead of becoming in- 
volved in an argument—is to hand the 
reader his tickets and leave it at that. 
After all, .twopence is not worth 
brawling about, and the percentage of 
difficult readers is not so very great. 

In the second instance cited by Mr. 
Pocklington—that of a reader who 
hasn’t finished a book which has since 
been reserved—surely the method 
depends on the circumstances. In 
many cases the reader could be 
allowed to finished the book without 
seriously inconveniencing the other 
reader waiting for it. 

Where a book “cannot be traced” 
it is far better to tell the reader that 
it is not available than have him con- 
tinue waiting for it indefinitely. 

I suppose the point is that it is a 
waste of time to attempt to standardize 
methods of handling readers. Com- 
mon-sense, not routine, is required, 
and young assistants generally possess - 
far more of it than Mr. Pocklington 
would give them credit for in his., 
training scheme. 

JAMES THOMPSON, 

Assistant, Newcastle upon Tyne P.L. 
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` 4.A.L. PUBLICATIONS. 


The second part of the. A.A.L. 
Guide to the Final Examination, 
covering parts 2 and 2a, will be 
published during November, price 
3s. (2s. 6d. to members). 


In view of the gradual super- 
cession of the 1952 edition of the 
Guide to the Final Examination 
in one volume, it has been deci- 
ded that the price to ‘members of 
the few remaining copies of this 
edition’ shall be reduced from 
9s. 6d. to 5s, This price comes 
into force immediately. 


All orders for A.A.L. publica- 
tions should be sent to The 
A.A.L. Hon. Publications Officer, 
Central Library, Newcastle upon 
‘Tyne, 1. : 








Berkshire Bookbinding 
Co., Ltd. 
(Directors J. E. Cook and P, E. Cook) 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 


NON-FICTION AND 
REFERENCE BINDINGS 
ARE OUR SPECIALITY © 


27, ELDON TERRACE 
READING, BERKS. 


Telephone: Reading 60688. 
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© THE | 

HOLT-JACKSON 

BOOK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN 
CHAMBERS, 
ST: ANNES-ON-SEA, 
` LANGS. ` 


Telephone: St. Annes 575 


London Showroom: 
13,. BRITTON STREET, 
CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 
Telephone: Clerkenwell 3250. 
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BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


NortH WESTERN POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. Exploiting 
periodicals [Filmstrip] by L. M. Payne, edited and photographed by 
Walter F. Broome. 15s. 


This enterprising venture of the North Western Polytechnic School of Librar- 
ianship is to be commended both as an original example of visual aids in the 
teaching of librarianship and for its clear presentation of a subject often 


confusing to the student. The film strip illustrates bibliographies of periodicals, ` 


indexes, union lists and abstracts. It consists of twenty frames and is accom- 
panied by a four-page commentary, which would appear to be written for the 
student rather than for the tutor. 

In spite of the lip service paid to their importance, such is the scarcity of 
some guides to periodicals that the use of this film strip, for many students, 
` will be to show specimen pages of important works which they would not other- 


wise be able to examine. Its main value, however, is in the visual presentation 


of a point made verbally by a tutor. Thus, an abstract is pictorially described 
by means of an entry from Chemical Abstracts superimposed on a page of the 
original article from Nature. This is extremely well done but some of the 
illustrations are less succinct. There js little of a critical nature attempted. 


Nothing is shown of the selectivity of periodical indexes; either in their choice of ` 


periodicals or in their selection of articles indexed, whilst one frame is devoted 
to the comparatively unimportant fact that “Ayer’s” contains a certain amount 
of gazetteer information. No comparison is made between various types of 
abstracts, nor is there an illustration given of an index to abstracts, ; 
So few students of Assistance to Readers have experience in answering 
enquiries using the works that they are expected to know for the examination 
that it is good to see the practical, aspect emphasized. A quarter of the film 
_ Strip is devoted to the step by step solving of a query using some of the works 
described and, for classroom teaching, this visual method could not be bettered 
in presenting reference procedure. 
Most tutors should find -this film strip a useful supplement to their lectures, 
and it is to be hoped that Messrs. Payne and Broome will be encouraged to 
produce more publications of this kind in the future. A. L. SMYTH. 


WARNER, CANON H. C. Threatened standards: erotic elements in current 


publications. 1954, 11p. (Church of England Moral Welfare Council, 
Room 251, Church House, Westminster, S.W.1. 9d.). 


` In this pamphlet, Canon Warner expresses the Christian’s view on a 
problem which has been increasingly discussed and debated in the press, on 
the platform and in the Courts during recent months, “the effect on young 
people of the irresponsible treatment of sex through the printed’ word.” He 
does not attempt to do more than suggest points of approach for further 
discussion, and, in so far as he deals with publications that come within the 
purview of public libraries, never gets to grips with the real problem, which 
is that of how to distinguish between what is artistically admissible and what 
is not. Nobody pretends that this is easy; indeed, those who advocate complete 
freedom from censorship:of any kind do so, because they sincerely believe 


that it is impossible to lay down standards that can make the Cockburn (or | 


any other) definition workable in relation to serious works of literature. The 
effect of. restrictions on the work of serious writers imposed by a censorship 
must, however, surely be balanced by some consideration of the possible 
harmful social effects of letting loose on the market a flood of degrading 
rubbish which would be the inevitable 4 consequence of any relaxation of the 
law relating to obscene publications. It is this aspect that receives most 
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attention in Canon Warner’s pamphlet, and he builds up a formidable case 
that cannot be lightly dismissed. It is frequently argued that freedom from 
the absurd restraints of Victorian times has led to a more healthy approach to 
sex, but one may well wonder if the pendulum has not now swung much too 
far the other way. Canon Warner discusses sexual promiscuity in relation 
to the breakdown of so many marriages, and quotes figures showing the 
alarming increase in the number of sexual offences betwen 1938 and 1952 
that want some explaining if we are to accept this so-called “ healthy approach 
to sex” argument. A Committee appointed by the New Zealand Government 
to investigate moral delinquency among children and adolescents has con- 
cluded that objectionable publications are a major factor, and the Government 
has swiftly tabled a Bill to give effect to its’ recommendation that the 
definition of “obscene” and “indecent” be enlarged to cover all publications 
which are harmful in that they place undue emphasis on sex, crime and horror. 
As Desmond’ McCarthy wrote in an essay on “Censorship,” written in 1929 
and republished in Theatre (1954), “ the common sense of mankind does assent 
to some control being exercised over the manufacture of pornography, pictorial 
or verbal.” 

The nearest Canon Warner gets to differentiating between the artistically 
sincere and the spurious is in his definition of erotic literature as “ writings 
which are deliberately designed to stimulate the lustful thoughts and acts of 
the reader.” To much of the material he discusses (the popular newspapers, 
the pulp magazines, and comics for example) the definition could no doubt 
be usefully applied, but it does not help much when applied to books. On 
novels which deal in detail with physical sex relations Canon Warner suggests 
that the test should be to ask “If the passages were withdrawn or modified 
would the integrity of the book suffer?” The serious writer would certainly 
retort that he must be the sole judge of the integrity of his own work, which 
must either be accepted as it stands or not at all. Is not the real answer that 
the frankness permitted to the very'few writers who are writing literature 
ought not to be lightly assumed by others who are merely churning out 
pot-boilers for the circulating libraries? The test is surely a book’s literary 
quality, and it is our job as librarians to satisfy ourselves that every book of 
this kind on our shelves is worth its place there on its intrinsic merits, 
irrespective of any other consideration. It is a responsibility we have no right 
to shirk, even though to do that may sometimes seem to be the line of least 
resistance, 

Canon Warner concludes by offering advice to Christians in general, to 
parents, to ratepayers, to advertisers, as to what action they should take to 
combat this menace. There is no advice to Librarians (there might well have 
been) but ratepayers are advised “to take an active interest in their local 
libraries and bring to the notice of library committees such books as appear 
to be erotic or obscene.” If he were a librarian (or a member of a library 
committee) he would not be so free with such dangerous advice which will 
probably do the cause for which he is pleading far more harm than good, ° 

` ; J. T. GILLETT. 


Turner, GILBERT. The private press: its achievement and influence. 
1954. 24p. (A.A.L. Midland Division, 2s.), 


Mr. Turner has produced an excellent short account of the English 
private press movement, conveying not only the essential facts relating to 
individual presses but also the character and aims of each, together with some 
indication of its place and influence in the movement-as a whole, 

The Kelmscott, Doves and Ashendene Presses are dealt, with in consid- 
erable detail, and here Mr. Turner provides us ‘with much useful information 
which we might otherwise have to glean laboriously from many other sources. 
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Rather briefer accounts are given of the Vale, Essex House, Gregynog, 
Golden Cockerel and Nonesuch Presses. Two rather surprising omissions are 
the Cuala Press, which surely deserves mention if only as a gallant failure, 
and the Eragny Press, from which Lucien Pissarro issued a number of charming 
little books which modern collectors prize above those of either the Vale or 
Essex House Presses. 

Another minor criticism concerns the wording of paragraph 1 on page 11, 
which gives the impression that Cobden-Sanderson bound some of the Doves 
Press books personally. This was not the case. Cobden-Sanderson designed 
these bindings which were then executed at the bindery of which he was the 
owner. He had ceased to bind with his owm hands as early as 1893, and 
even his private presentation copies of Doves Press books were not his 
personal work. It is important that this distinction should be made clear 
in view of the extreme rarity of genuine Cobden-Sanderson bindings. 7 

Mr. Turner concludes with a first class commentary on the influence of 
the private press movement upon subsequent general printing, quotes 
numerous examples of this influence, and incidentally provides students with 
a model answer to what has now become an almost perennial examination 


question. N. E. BINNS. 


Savers, W. C. B. Introduction to library classification. 9th edition. 
1954. xxvi, 320p. (Grafton, 18s.). 


A preliminary examination indicates that most of the original material 
has been retained in this new edition, and that the lucid explanation so 
valuable in a basic textbook still remains an essential feature; at first glance, 
the opening sections appear to be little changed, retaining that freshness of 
approach which proves so essential in introducing this dreaded subject to the 
student. The rather intriguing claim in the preface that “there has been 
conservative revision” persuaded me, however, to re-examine the book with 
more care, 

A closer examination of the text reveals changes which, though at first 
sight small and minor ones, in effect alter the whole character’ oi the book. 
In all previous editions, Sayers has insisted that the “classifying process ... . 
‘can be illustrated by a consideration of the classic Tree of Porphyry”; now, 
40 years on, he states: “Modern classificationists naturally find the connexion 
of the Tree with library classification somewhat tenuous. It is retained here 
only to show... ” 

Again certain chapters have been rewritten by other experts—the contri- 
butions—albeit excellent—fit rather uneasily into the general framework of 
the book. The introduction of two young and enthusiastic cuckoos may very 
well disturb the balance of an old nest! 

` A further surprise awaited me in the practical chapters. Despite a 
warning by an earlier appreciative reference to, Ranganathan’s “octave 
- principle,” I could not but be surprised by the sudden revelation that Dewey 
is “a synthetic scheme; indeed, the precursor of all synthetic schemes.” My 
. simple soul revolts—I have always agreed, perhaps quite blindly, with the 
younger Sayers and other experts in their insistence on the essential and 
findeed much. criticised enumerative nature cf the Decimal Classification. 
Sayers now apparently scorns the “simple use” of the D.C. schedules and 
breaks away from the instructions he has so steadfastly advocated in all 
previous editions of this textbook. He now apparently favours the “Wellsian” 
fantasy which when carried to its conclusion enables a mathematical enthusiast 
to evolve such numbers as 382.094810094200€2[1], (an actual number used 
in a certain bibliography, I hasten to add). While he quite rightly pays a 
tribute to the contemplative mysticism of Ranganathan and acknowledges the 
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wisdom of Palmer, Wells and all those disciples who intone at length and 
with monotony on facet, phase and form, he surely should have distinguished, 
or asked his reader to distinguish, between the fundamental theories under- 
lying the Colon and Decimal schemes. But no!—in his retirement he muses 
on the endless possibilities of “permutations” of the decimal notation (shades 
of A. P. Herbert!) and proudly produces such concoctions as 595.44009742024 
for True spiders in New Hampshire. 

The student should -be very chary of accepting Sayers’ advice here (p. 221) 
and should avoid the fascinating temptation of playing with D.C’s. mnemonic 
devices. There is no authority for the ad-lib “pyramiding” of Dewey numbers 
at the personal whim of the classifier; there js no justification for the principles 
of Ranganathan being applied to the Decimal Classification in a vain attempt 
to usurp the responsibilities which have been shouldered for many years by 
the U.D.C. Better, for-examination purposes, to concentrate on the normal 
use of the scheme as practised for 70 odd years in libraries throughout the 
world, leaving the choice of this unorthodox number building to those who 
for one reason or another are far removed from the needs of the madding 
crowd of library readers. 

Sayers’ Introduction has always ben regarded as an essential basic textbook 
for the Registration Examination. With the exclusion of the Colon Scheme 
from the examination syllabus, the introduction of this new theoretical approach 
and the emphasis given, if only by implication, to Ranganathan’s ideas and 
methods can only confuse the student preparing for this examination. 

It seems a pity, too, that Sayers has seen fit to venture, however timidly, 
away from the original editions at this point, especially when the chapters on 
the history of book classification, which bear little relation to, modern needs 
either in actual or examination practice, are in more urgent need of innovation. 

A final plea might be made for the young student. Surely a book of this 
type could be better produced or printed; certainly the price might have been 
brought more within his reach. ‘ C. W. TAYLOR. 


FREER, Percy. Bibliography and modern book production: notes and 
sources for student librarians, printers, booksellers, stationers, book- 
collectors. 1954. xvi, 345p. . (Witwatersrand University Press, 20s. 
plus postage. London distributors : Percy, Lund, Humphries and Co., 
Ltd.). : 

The primary purpose of these notes is to guide the student who is preparing 
himself for the Final Bibliography and Modern Book Production Examination 
of the S. African Library Association. They also cover much of the scope of 
the (British) Library Association’s Final Part I, except that Book Selection of 
subject content is excluded. Historical Bibliography, Reference Work proper, 
and Subject Bibliographies also escape detailed attention. This is not a text- 
book of bibliography, but a guide to sources. The text offers the merest out- 
line of its subject field and the bulk of the work consists of a guide: to further 
reading. 

Of Part 1, Bibliography, the first 15 pages consist of definitions of the term 
“Bibliography” from 1678 to 1949. On pages 15 to 107 is a list of 833 books 
divided into two sections—the Relevant: Literature; and Bibliographies— 
Primary and Secondary Sources. There are many valuable annotations setting 
out briefly the scope and special features of the more important works. Part 1 
ends with two chapters: on Compilation and Arrangement, and Collation and . 
Description, where the text is in the form of brief notes and many references 


- are made either to the numbered items in the main literature list, or to periodical 


articles. ` 
` Part’2, on Modern Book Production, follows the form. of the last two 


chapters of Part 1 and covers the parts of this subject in a further eight chapters 
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of notes and references. There is an appendix of examination questions and 
an index of authors, presses and titles mentioned in the work. 

This unusual book (reproduced from typescript by photo-litho-offset) 
should be of great value to the student of the L.A. Final Part 1 examination, 
and contains much that will help those studying Historical Bibliography. It 
is perhaps a little too diffuse in form fon Registration students to use easily, 
though they would benefit by checking its readings on any parts of their 
subjects in which they feel weak. The readings quoted are remarkably up to date, 
and seem to cover the most important books and articles to near the end of 
1953. I felt persorially that the notes on Illustration Processes were a little 
confusing, perhaps because they had been too much compressed, but the many 
examples mentioned of books illustrated by the differént processes should be 
of inestimable value to any student with access. to one of the larger libraries. 
The chapter on Practical Authorship—or as it figures in the Registration 
syllabus—Preparation for the press—is a valuable addition to our scanty ` 
literature on this subject. 

The author pays tribute to the help he received from Herbert Woodbine’s 
A.A.L. Correspondence Course .of 1931/32—a course to which many of us 
will forever remain indebted as long as our illicitly obtained copies survive. 
This book is a worthy successor to that famous course. 

T Ss cs K. A. MALLABER. 

JOHNSON, WILLIAM W., compiler. The Gramophone book; a complete 

guide for all lovers of recorded music. 1954. (Hinrichsen, for the 
National Federation of Gramophone Societies. 9s, 6d.). 


This work is intended as a quick-reference guide for ordinary gramophone 
users, and should be useful in a library,. particularly a branch that lacks the 
bigger guides to gramophone records. The general arrangement is dictionary, 
with a minimum of cross references. This is satisfactory only when one 
chooses the correct heading in searching for information, but annoying and 
confusing otherwise. . 

Several of the articles, etc., contain information useful to library staffs. 
“ Books on the gramophone” is divided into three sections.—1, Available books; 
2, Out-of-print books; and 3, A selection of American and continental books. 
Brief annotations are given for the British books. “ Journals devoted to the 
gramophone.” is self-explanatory, though there is no reference from “Period- 
icals” or “ Magazines” which‘one might expect as likely catchwords for 
librarians and members of the general public respectively, Neither is there any 
reference here to “ Record reviews ”—a heading that contains a list of British 
periodicals that regularly review gramophone records, and so overlaps the other 
article. “Record brands” lists briefly the major record manufacturers of the 
world, arranged under country, while “ Record numbers and prefixes ” contains 
a table giving approximate -year of issue for Columbia, Decca and H.M.V. 
records marketed between 1931 and 1952. “Libraries of records” (including 
two commercial lending libraries) is also useful, but the section likely to be of 
greatest value to librarians is that devoted to “Societies”, which quotes the 
names of several hundred gramophone and other societies that include recitals 
in their programmes. The arrangement is under county, and those Societies 
that are affiliated to the National Federation of Gramophone Societies are 
indicated by the symbols “@” or “x” before their name. There is no 
indication of any difference between the two symbols, which is a little peculiar. 

At intervals throughout the book, according to their place in the. alphabet, 
are lists of “ Concerto recordings,” “ Lieder recordings,” “ Sonata recordings,” 
etc. These give the minimum information necessary to’ identify a particular 
work, together with an abbreviation to indicate the particuldr company or 
companies that have recorded that work. The recording artist, orchestra, etc., 
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is not shown. While these lists are useful as indications of what is available 
on record, they are of little use without the companies’ catalogues, The record 
year, or The world’s encyclopaedia of recorded music, etc., to provide thie other 
important information. 

Assistants are strongly advised to look at the headings indicated in these 
notes, and may be tempted to read further, for the work is written in a ‘pleasantly 
readable fashion. Do you know, for instance, that the companies send records 
for review free of charge, but have to pay ‘purchase tax „despite that?. - (This 
information is not included im the note on “ Record reviewing,” but as part of 
the entry for “ Purchase tax”). What is the turntable speed of talking- books? 
How should records be packed for the post? These and many other questions 
can be answered from this useful little book. When Mr. Johnson revises it for 
a new edition (which must surely appear in due course), it is to be hoped that 
he will take the opportunity either to recast the headings and-arrange the 
material. under a more coherent system, or else persuade a good cataloguer 


to expand his quite inadequate cross-references, 


a 


E. T. BRYANT. 
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A little book* on examination 
technique has recently found its way to 
me. It is written in the ‘ Dale’ Car- 
negie ” style and might well have been 
subtitled “ How to pass examinations 
without knowing your subject.” Before 
you all rush off to buy your copy— 
and it’s not a bad production for the 


money as things go to-day—I would- 


warn that its advice should be taken 
with caution. The author’s qualifica- 
tions seem to be that he is an honours 
‘graduate in English, was formerly a 
Station Education Officer in the 
R.A.F., and for a time had a summer 
job at Butlin’s as a palmist. He has 
brought all these qualifications to his 
task. Over half the book seems to be 
addressed to students for the General 
Certificate of Education, and the first 
part“is written in the form of an irri- 


tating conversation with an Expert. In. 


the second part the importance of 
essay writing is rightly stressed, but 
the author’s principal approach is that 
one must “flannel” this (the R.A.F. 
experience?) and his hints on “ The 
gentle art of bluff ” include the inven- 
' tion of imaginary quotations, and this 
has even produced a footnote of. cau- 
tion from his publisher. He says ‘ In 
examinations, the man who succeeds is 
not.the man who can write well. about 
something that he knows, but the man 


. $ a 
*Jackson, Denne B. The ezam. secret: 
how to shine in examinations and life! 
Elliot’s Right Way Books, 6s. 


‘who can write brilliantly about some- 


thing of which he knows nothing.” 
Now this may be true in an imagina- 
tive essay—but not in-a factual paper. 
Examiners are not fools or incompe- 
tents—in my experience “ unknown ” 
quotations are usually checked up 
(L.A. examiners have recourse to refer- 
ence libraries!) and. untraced “ones 
regarded with suspicion, - and the 
examiners are constantly reporting on 
failures due to padding and irrelevan- 
cies, Advice on note-taking, aids to 


.memory, and ways to study is fairly 


good—except that his points about 
correspondence courses seem to be 
directed against commercially-run 
courses and cannot be applied to those 
of the A.A.L. Most of the rest of 
his advice is bad—I would particularly 
condemn his, advice to limit study to 
a portion of the syllabus only, to fill 
English Literature answers with popu- 
lar biographical details, to. study like 
fury just before the examination, and 
not to read carefully. through the 
question paper because ‘ you can’t 
afford the time.” The author is writ- 
ing about examination technique, don’t 
forget that—not about studying a pro- 
fessional subject. His general thesis 
that what you know about the subject 
doesn't matter may work with some 
examinations (though I have not met 


. one)—it certainly doesn’t apply to 


those of the Library Association. 
O.: S! TOMLINSON, 
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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIA 


. Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Edited by'A. C. Jones, Hornsey Public Libraries. 


VOL. 47, NO. 10 DECEMBER, 1954 
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TITLE PAGE AND INDEX 3 


The title page and index for the 1954 volume is distributed 
with this issue to subscribers only. Other readers may obtain a 
copy by sending a 14d. stamped addressed envelope to The A.A.L. 
Hon, Publications Officer, Central Library, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 
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In December we try to show that librarianship need not be taken 
quite so seriously as our remaining issues—and those of: most of our 
contemporaries—might suggest. If this year our outlook is restricted 
very largely by the walls of the public lending library, that must be taken 
to mean no more than that those who work in such places turn their 
hands most readily to light and sometimes rather bitter humour, It will 
also be noticed that librarians more often write light verse than light 
prose. 


LAVA ANAL VPA WPS VALINE INSINISINIINIINIA 


THE L.A. LIBRARY $ 


The library at Chaucer House has now been re-opened in more 
extensive premises on the third floor. Hours are 9 a.m. till 6 p.m. 
daily, 9 a.m. till 12 noon on Saturdays. In addition, the library 
will remain open until 8 p.m. on Tuesday and Thursday evenings 
until December 9th. 
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A SENIOR ASSISTANT’S LAMENT. 


When I was a junior and trod the lightsome way 

Of few responsibilities and very little pay, 

There was just one job I had on which everything depended, 
And if I failed in that, then my career was ended ; 

I counted it as vital in the swift promotion race, 

And I had to do it properly or I couldn’t save my face ; 

And what I had to do was to make a pot of tea 

Every day at half-past ten and again at half-past three. 


But now I’ve been promoted and work a longer day, 

With more responsibility and quite a lot more pay. 

Now I’ve become a senior and am grim and wise and hoary, 
It’s quite a different song and quite a different story; 

Tve little time to spare and none to make the tea— 

It’s served to me at half-past ten’and again at half-past three! 


GERALDINE E. COLDBAM. 
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NORTH AND SOUTH 


THIS 1S a story of co-operation, not of the Vollans variety, but between 
divisions, and because it has been so successful I have been asked to 
record the details in the hope that others will be persuaded to break 
down in some such pleasant way the traditional isolationism which besets 
our profession. 

The story begins back in the balmy days of January or February, 
when, with an assurance that “our Len” (their Len?) does not always 
seem to possess, Charlie Taylor of Sheffield tossed on to the floor of the 
Council chamber such a lace-bedecked glove that London’s gallants fell 
easy victims to its subtle temptation. 

“Come to Sheffield,” said Charlie. “Hear Joe .. . see our new 
branch . . . sleep with the staff . .. play us at cricket.” There was 
obviously something here for everyone, but the ticking booby-trap in 
Charlie’s glove was the almost unnoticed last item. In Trueman ceuntry 
such things are not thrown off lightly or without premeditation. 

Six months later three vehicles of varying reliability and potentiality 
set out along the parched trail to the North, starting with the dawn to 
escape the rigours of the mid-day August sun, while another (Mr. 
Reynolds aboard) closed in cannily upon the unsuspecting’ Yorkshiremen 
from the one-way streets of Birmingham. G.L.D.’s cricket team was on 
the move, but its general, skipper Surridge (not that one), after gruelling 
weeks spent marshalling his slim forces, lay on his sick-bed, stricken down 
with morale-murdering mumps, There were some who wondered how 
this stroke of sabotage had been engineered, but the more charitable 
accepted this as another-example of the good fortune which so often 
assists Yorkshire’s other cricket team. 

All were present by opening time on Saturday evening, and this happy 
coincidence duly celebrated, the next couple of hours were dedicated to 
Mr. Taylor’s (that’s Charlie) understandable pride in Sheffield’s lone white , 
building. Those who hadn’t seen it before were as impressed as they 
should have been by England’s best central library, while the others had 
their envious memories confirmed. Among all the major glories, few will 
forget one of the minor ones, lovingly referred to as “ t’index to t’index.” 

Fed and housed overnight by our kind hosts, we staunch .cockneys 
filtered in through the grey Sheffield Sunday dawn to reassemble below 
Central’s white walls at 10 a.m. All, that is, except our star fast bowler 
(a member of the team by virtue of an unorthodox qualification) who - 
had succumbed to the rigours of the Yorkshire air and was reported to 
be snoring his way through the eleventh hour. 

The convoy moved out to the perimeter to view the glories of Mr. 
Lamb’s newest creation, the Manor branch library. Like the creations 
of that innovator in a lesser field, M. Dior, this has to be seen to be 
believed, and it would take a poet to describe it with justice. Our stunned 
silence, broken only by the feverish scratching of Mr. Reynold’s pen 
(busy stealing Sheffield’s present for Finchley’s future), was a homage, 
and our faces confirmed that at least a dozen librarians would never be 
happy in a Carnegie building again. 

Tactics took over, and our hosts filled us with kindness and. good 
solid Yorkshire food. The elements played their part, and disappointment 
mingled with thoughts of honour saved as the rain. kept the windscreen 
wipers busy during our trip out to the Sheffield Wednesday ground. But 
at one o'clock, Mr. Taylor’s penny wallowed in the mud, and G.L.D. 
(so strongly Croydon, thanks to the Bristow press-gang) took the field. 
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At 3.15, Sheffield declared at 85—8, after nine London bowlers had 
produced actions and deliveries unbelievable to many, and smug London 
smiles were abroad. Four o’clock, and G.L.D., flannels discarded, were 
32 all out, despite the Drobny-like efforts of John Bristow. Cricket 
„perhaps it wasn’t, but fun was had by all, and it did work up a thirst. 

Back to Central, with Mr. Lamb to add authority to a final splendid 
repast, and a hand-picked bevy of Sheffield beauties devoting their precious 
Sunday afternoon to our service. Then only the speeches, reluctant good- 
byes and heartfelt thanks to our hosts, and the long drive back to 
London’s midnight. 

We hope that Yorkshire will pay us a return visit next year, but I am 
sure that all who had a part in this week-end would hope, too, that the 
idea will spread, and that such excursions, combining instruction and 
pleasure, will be undertaken by other divisions. Meeting other librarians 


need not be as dull as the L.A. conference would suggest. 


ERIC MOON. 





THE LIBRARIAN’S NIGHTMARISH ACTUALITY. 


I sing of ‘borrowers and bores 
(Unless they be synonymous) 

Of tickets, dusting, such-like chores, 
Of cataloguing works anonymous. 


I sing (so wistfully!) of tea 
Which scalds the mouth at ten to 
three, 
Of buns and bookcards, bend and 
stretch, ; 
Of ‘ Who let in THAT little wretch?’: 
` Of paste and gum and men who come 
Damp and despairing, pale and glum, 
Thumbing a goldfish by the tail, 
Saying ‘The jar’s broke’ with a wail 
Which well might crack a heart of 
stone, 
. Were one not counter-bound, alone, 
Beleaguered by a stamping queue 
Of bibliolaters (mad crew}), 
Piling on high the big black books 
And higher still the blacker looks, 
Till ink-stained violet the thumb— 


And there are other men who come 
And ask for books on-how to dance 
And how is plumbing done in France: 
And timid souls who think they’d - 
better 
Discover how to write love-letters 
In case they ever found they’d met her 
(For inarticulation fetters)— 
And men who’re interested in bats, 
In salamanders, worms and rats, 
In pickles, cacti, Life, Gibraltar, 
And cars and stars and Why I Falter, 
In boxing, etching, teaching History 
(Or else some far abstruser mystery): 
And men who bring with wild bravado 
Beetles they’re sure are Colorado, 
And ancient German manuscripts, 
Egyptian coins and dogs in fits— 


These (inter alia) I sing, 
And mutely curse each living thing. 


Joy UDLOoFF. 


——— EL, a, Se, a a 


THEY SWEAR IT’S TRUE. 
New ASSISTANT: That lady wants to know whether we have any 


books by Stottle. 
SENIOR ON Duty: Stottle! 


I have never heard of him. Did she 


say what his first name is, or what type of books he writes? 
New Assistant: Harry Stottle, she says he’s a philosopher! 
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TRAGEDY AT I P.M. 


THE LADY was large. She had a large face, large eyes, large teeth and a 
large torso. Her lower limbs were hidden from view as she stared at me 
from the other side of the counter, but I was prepared to bet that they,’ 
too, were large. She smiled a large smile, 

“Can you,” she said, “recommend me a really nice book?” She 
used the word nice as if it had a very limited connotation, its definition a 
cosy secret to be shared between us. Her open, earnest stare indicated 
that I, and I alone, had the qualifications and experience necessary to 
understand and satisfy her requirements. 

T looked around. It was 1 o’clock. I was alone in the department 
except for the new temporary junior who was disconsolately pushing a 
trolley full of books round the shelves. Everyone else was just going off 
duty or just coming on, or away on leave, or sick. I resolved never 
again to go to the counter unescorted. Years of work behind the scenes 
had caused me to forget the perils of counter work. Now I was clearly 
in for it. I breathed deeply and turned my attention to the lady. She 
was still smiling. 

There was a pause, I fixed a sympathetic “ what can I do for one 
of our borrowers?” look on my face and simpered slightly. I almost 
rubbed my hands together, but thought better of it just in time. 

“ A nice book,” I said. “ Yes, of course. Now can you give me any 
idea what sort of a book you like? Perhaps you enjoy historical novels?” 

I was not to get off so easily. A slightly pained look crossed her 
face, and her bright eyes dimmed, as if her corns were troubling her. 
Clearly I had said the wrong thing. 

“ Not really,” she said, “I used to be fond of them, but somehow I 
don’t like to be reminded of all the things I had to learn at school.” 

“ No, of course not,” I said.’ “ After all, one reads to enjoy oneself, 
does one not?” . 

I had hit the right note. The corns had ceased to throb, and the eyes 
brightened. I was established as a person of understanding. She 
beamed. ; 

“ How true that is. Such a lot of nonsense is talked about culture 
and all that, don’t you feel? After all, one should enjoy oneself when 
one can, shouldn’t one? One is only young once, isn’t one?” 

I am on the wrong side of 40, and she might have been anything 
betwen 45 and 60. I thought she was looking arch. Did I detect a 
slight fluttering of the eyelids? 1 looked round again. Silvery laughter 
could be heard in the staffroom. The temporary junior was imitating a 
chamelon and had become almost invisible in a dark corner.: Panic began 
to take, hold of me. I fumbled feverishly at a row of books that was 
under my hand. 

“How about this?” I gulped, and handed her something in a new 
red binding without even noticing the title. She dragged her gaze from 
my face and opened the'book. A wistful smile spread over her features, 
and I was once again transfixed by that stare. Her large spectacles 
had lightish blue rims. 

“ Now that,” she said, handing me the volume, “is just the sort of 
book I adore. Unfortunately I have already read it. Do please find me 
something just like it. Something true to life. After all, one should - 
read about life, shouldn’t one? And life is life, isn’t it? And man is 
man, isn’t he?e And woman—” a pause—“ woman.’ 

Her eyes were like limpid pools of blue-black ink. Our hands touched 
for a moment as I took the book from her. I looked at the tle: Forever 
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Amber. It was a nasty moment. My mind went blank. Then I had an 
inspiration. ; : 

“ But I thought,” I said, “that you didn’t like historical novels.” . 

The answer came pat. “Only when they are dull, and full of facts 
and figures. This one ”—she touched it lovingly—‘‘is so true to life.” 

I felt like saying “ How the devil do you know,” but instead invited 
her to accompany me to the shelves. As we walked, I stole a glance 
downward. I had been right. Her nyloned ankles bulged over her shoes. 

My mind raced. I must be rid of this pest in two minutes, or the 
cafe would be full, and everything “off” except sausages. Surely some- 
one had written a fellow to this ghastly book? Some sagging, soggy 
saga of soppiness and sin? I was acutely aware of my inadequacy. 
F.L.A., A.P.T.VI, Special responsibilities, an authority on cataloguing, 
loved by my underlings and appreciated by my overlords. I could be 
relied upon to have something interesting to say on the subject of 
Graham Greene and his place in the development of the post-war novel; 
I could talk at length on the campaigns of the Duke of Marlborough or 
the beauties of the Romantic Revival.. I could even, if suitably persuaded, 
recite “ Gunga- Din.” But I couldn’t find a book like Forever Amber. 
We looked at Humphry Clinker, Moll Flanders and Tom Jones. My lady 
grew a little chilly, and her glance went to the counter where the 1 o’clock 
relief had arrived. My reputation was at stake. What was the use of all 
my qualifications if it was going to be left to a seventeen-year-old red- 
head who had been on the staff a bare twelve-month, to find a book for 
this deserving ratepayer? I thought so hard that a sharp pain developed 
between my eyebrows. I gritted my teeth. I thought of the café filling 
up with rude mechanicals from the factory next door. My brain heaved, 
and from the subconscious there was dredged up an image of a book 
jacket displaying a hefty wench, rather décolleté, being leered at by a 
spiteful-looking fellow in military garb. In the background was a gallows. 
The title of the book was Beloved Wanton. 

Scarcely restraining a shout of joy, I leaped at the catalogue. Sure 
enough, there it was—author, Lucasta Pomeroy, What a name, I thought. ` 
Real name probably Betty Bates. I sped to the shelves—ah, here are the 
P’s. Wonder when they were last put in order—Pilbeam, Priestley, Potts, 
Powell—my heart sank. No Pomeroy. It was out. Or at the binders. 
Or in the.repair cupboard. Or among the reserves. I sagged; I knew I 
was beaten. I could wander round these shelves all day and not find a 
book like Forever Amber. The lady was now looking at me coldly. 
Her eyes had narrowed, and her mouth was a thin hard line. Her nostrils 
were slightly dilated. I awaited the stinging remark that was bound to’ 
come at any moment. 

A subdued cough sounded at my elbow. I turned; Red was there: 
She stood primly to attention and her face shone with the light of pure 
intelligence. “Excuse me, Mr. , if you wish to go to lunch, perhaps 
] could help this lady?” Before I could reply, the unspeakable borrower 
wheeled on her. “ Oh yes, if you possibly could! This gentleman seems 
to have no idea. I’ve been explaining to him how much I enjoyed Forever 
Amber. I want something similar. I’m sure you can help me.” 

A flicker of a smile passed over Red’s schoolgirl face. She nodded. 
“But of course, Madam. I know exactly what you want. A copy of 
the book has just come in. It’s at the counter now.” 

I muttered something and left them to it. After I had fetched my 
hat and coat I passed by the counter on my way to lunch. The lady 
was chatting amiably and Red was stamping her book. I éaught a glimpse 
of the title. It was Beloved Wanton. 

Even the sausages were cold. C.D.R. 
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LEST WE FORGET 2 


ANNI MIRABILES. 


In 1861 

No malicious damage might be done; 
Nor, I am glad to say, 

May it be done to-day. 


In 1877 ‘ 
You and I were still in heaven, . 
So no one can blame us for stopping 
away . 
From the very first meeting of the L.A. 
; . 


And who came on the scene 
In 1919? 

That tireless agrarian 

The County Librarian. 


MARY PEARCE. 


* 


“The wide variety of types of work 
undertaken [by a group of elderly ` 
persons, at the Finsbury Health 
Centre] are illustrated by the follow- 
ing selection:— 


1, Packing corn and bunion pads— 
fifty gross per week, 


Assembling the parts to form 
drop bottles—twenty gross per 
. week, 


3. Making up 15,000 wallets of thin 
cardboard. 


4, Re-indexing the Public Library. 


Assembling some of the parts for 
electric irons. 


6. Repair of old clothing for other 
aged at the expense of the Old 
People’s Welfare Committee.” 


Extract from: Living longer: Some aspects 
of the problems of old age. National Coun- 
cil of Social Service. 1954 
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CAUTIONARY TALE 


Hear the sad tale of Mary Snooks, 

Who longed to spend her life with 
books, 

And so to Library School she went 

To follow up her natural bent. 

Oh, there of many books she heard 

With seldom time to read a word 

Of books themselves. Oh, what 
frustration! 

Cataloguing and classification 

Were the essential library tools, 

Miss Snooks must master all the rules, 


Chartered Librarian Mary Snooks, 
Began her working life with books, 
She thought, in innocence sublime, 
That in a library she’d have time 
To read the books, her stock-in-trade. 
And so give puzzled borrowers aid. 


Alas! Her time was mostly spent 
In issuing books she’d always meant 


' To read herself, in charging fines, 


Arranging books in serried lines. 

The years passed by while (from 
reviews) 

She told the borrowers what to choose, 

And gave the ladies love-lorn tales, 


“Westerns” and “Dunnits” to the ' 


males. 


But still she dreamed of library nooks 

Where she might sit and read good 
books, 

Of writing letters to the Chief 

(Or so she dreamt), polite and brief, 

“Tve gone to spend my life with 
books, 

Yours truly, Ex-Librarian Snooks.” 


Her forty years of service o’er, 
She gladly left the library door, 
And settled down at Totland Bay’ 
To read for ever and a day. 


Alas! Poor soul! within a week, 
She met and married Joshua Meek. 


And now she sews and darns and 


cooks, 
And has no time for reading books, 


“ In heaven,” says Mary, “I hope still, 


To have the time to read at will, 
For surely glorious books are there 
And all eternity to spare!” 


EILEEN H. COLWELL. 
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JOHN FELLTIMBER , 


DEEP SOUNDINGS II 


NOTES FOR A COMPETITION ESSAY. 


ir was 7.30 p.m. on April 1st, 1984, and Farquharson had had a hard 
day. In fact he was regretting that he had ever left the snug Chief 
Librarianship of Rural Region No. 3 of the 2nd South West Sector of 
the Midlands Library Board (pop. 2,034) and had accepted the post of 
Director of No. 7 Special Experimental Library Science Installation. 

It had all begun with the early morning office routine. There had 
been a visit from an emissary of the B.N.B., who had furtively produced 
an immense linotype slug showing a lengthy classification symbol and 
had tried to persuade him to write a book to fit it. Their research depart- 
ment had produced first the number and then the chapter’ headings, the 
running titles and the full title, and if he would only write the thing 
their work need not go to waste. But Farquharson was prepared for 
this situation. “Now in a dictionary catalogue,” he said firmly-—and 
the little man had fled screaming with his hands to his ears lest he should 
fall victim to this unspeakable heresy. 

Then there was the morning post—as dismal as ever. Offers of 
remaindered copies of a Westminster printed catalogue, a prospectus for 
the shortly to be published B.U.C.O.P., the agenda of the Annual Con- 
ference of the L.A. (which he tossed aside, noting only that there was to 
be ‘an address by a Past-President, Mr. W. G. Smith, on “ The value of 
tradition, circumspection and understanding of the other fellow’s_ point 
of view in professional politics”). And there was a long letter from 


“Mr. R. J. Hoy demanding to know why nobody in this country had yet 


done something or other because whatever it was the Americans had 
been doing it for years. Another envelope contained the beginning of a 
letter from Mr. A. R. Luke, but halfway through the writer had apparently 
slipped into a.well-worn groove, and it finished up as a long motion for 
somebody’s Annual General Meeting. 

Wearily he left the office and walked over to the Experimental 
Library. At first it had been Farquharson’s pride and joy, and he had 
worked in ‘a dream-state of ecstasy. There it was, clean and aseptic, 
the Issue Machines humming, the Automatic Catalogue Adjuster running 
smoothly on its rail with Jackson, the Prize Student, at the controls. 
The students awaited him, cager to learn in practice the 97 Laws of 
Library Science without the distraction of books or readers—the ultimate 
in library training. They had come a long way from Colleges of 
Commerce, Farquharson reflected. But things soon started to go wrong. 
In the demonstration lesson on “ Prepare for the unexpected,” the giraffe 
(two students on stilts) which was to have entered the library, disinte- 
grated on the stairs. However, Beard Drill (“Adapt yourself to the 
patron,”’—visiting lecturer, Mr. H. D. Westacott) had gone well, the 
students efficiently donnirg false beards to match those of other students 
with false beards simulating readers with real beards. , 

In the Library Amenities Drill, the creche for the readers’ babies 
had worked, well, though some students were backward in the funda- 
mental techniques. Book Selettion, as it was still archaically called, was 
not so well done. There were now only three books published each year, | 
and selection consisted of choosing different bindings and titles for what 
were correctly „called the standard works. In the Extension Activities 
period Grimsdyke, the Ex-Service student (radiation-happy of course) 


- had tied two lecturers together and had to be disciplined. 
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But Farquharson brooded. He was losing his grip. The Inspector 
from the Ministry had paid his visit that day, sourly commenting on the . 
state of the Daily Routine Maintenance of Biblio-Equipment sheets. 
And when he had asked at random to see copies of the three’ standard 
works it was found that some subversive element had bound ‘inside one 
the sheets of A Librarian looks at readers. “ What would happen if 
your students got hold of this?” said the Inspector. 

Farquharson turned to his stand-by ‘in times of stress, the mighty 
Bibliografia Callanderensis, but for once it gave no solace. He turned 
in his-arm-chair and ruffled the pages of the 7.L.S. The two-page 
supplement of book reviews fell out, and Farquharson began to scan the 
tightly packed advertisements in the remaining pages. 


ODD MAN OUT IN. SPACE 


By EDWARD DUDLEY. 


IN ANY DISCUSSION of science- fiction, the name of Ray Bradbury is most 
certain to bø mentioned at an. early stage. Many devotees of S-F— 
or aficionados, as the pocket magazines call them—thẹn become impatient, 
saying that “he’s not really a science-fiction writer” and hastening to 
discuss those they consider true exponents of the craft. - 

By some standards this assertion is undoubtedly ‘correct. In 
Bradbury’s stories there.is little or no reference to the science of to-day, 
or by extrapolation* (a word much used in justification or explanation 
of science-fiction) to possible science of to-morrow. ‘The. realisation of 
the idea of space-travel is obviously the corner-stone of the whole, 
edifice of science-fiction, many writers being concerned with explaining 
how it may become fact and what may then happen. A whole pseudo- 
scientific vocabulary has grown up and is used with a glibness eae 
to ensure the necessary suspension of disbelief. Space is “warped,” 
concept of “hyper-space” evolved and generally speaking Einstein’s Daie 
time continuum saves the’ day. Besides physics and physicists, other 
writers and other sciences are called in to provide the firm base -for 
extrapolation, e.g., Norbert Wiener, from whom is derived a complete 
‘ (and non-existent) science of “robotics”, Freud (of course) and Korzybski 
‘to get everything on the right semantic footing. But Bradbury does not 
usually concern himself with these possibilities. If the whimsy is per- 
mitted, he is more likely to get his characters to the planets of the solar 
system and to the stars beyond by a good old-fashioned rocket without 
_ benefit of ‘ overdrive” or atomic or cosmic powered motors. Gadgets 
and gimmicks are remarkably absent and those we encounter in his 
stories are often rather painfully with us in some form to-day. In a short 
note at the end of Fahrenheit 451 (American edition, 1953), he refers to 
a neurotic woman in the story who lives in a dream world of what the - 
Americans call “ mass communication.” Much of her waking life is 

spent listening to the voices and music. from the “ Sea-Shells,” tiny radio 

receivers fitting into the ears, and’ Bradbury writes that recently near his 

home in California he saw a women carrying a small portable radio with - 

earphones, walking along the road and being assisted up and down curbs 
. by her husband. It is Bradbury’s concern with our present which clearly 
differentiates him from those writers concerning themselves with: possible, 
but improbable, futures. 

Bradbury is now 34, and appears. to have had mo more formal- 


*Action or method of finding by a calculation based on the known terms of a series, other 
terms outside of them, whether preceding or following... (Q.E.D.). 
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lauke o or literary training than < can be obtained from the high school | 
‘from which he graduated at 18 years‘of age. During the war he wrote’ 
radio dramas about the Red Cross and blood donor schemes. His first 
book to appear in this country was Dark Carnival (1948). which is a 
collection of stories on more or less macabre themes—ghoulies and 
ghosties, in fact, but enlivened by a sense of humour rarely found in 
l supernatural stories. The silver locusts appeared in 1951, and depicted 
“a delicate Martian civilisation being overrun, destroyed and finally 
deserted by invaders from Earth” (Radio Times, July 30, 1954, p. 6). 
The iltustrated man (1952) is a mixed collection: of stories of the future— 
space-travel, psychological short story and phantasmagoria. Golden 
apples of the sun (1953), has some stories set in the past and the present. 
His last and longest. story, Fahrenheit 451, was published in this country 
a few months ago. It deals with a not too distant future in the United 
States, where it is an offence to possess a book, but where it is possible to ` 
have stereophonic, sterescopic colour television on all four walls of a 
room. s 
If these stories are rather tepidly welcomed by some enthusiastic 
science-fiction readers, they are, apparently read by many people who do 
not normally read “pure” science fiction. It has been said that this is . 
possibly due to the poetic qualities of the writing and the fable-like nature 
of the tales or, as the Radio Times puts it, for his comments “on the 
moral state of American civilisation”. These explanations are probably 
correct, but I do not think they are precise enough. Bradbury writes 
well of what he knows and what he apparently knows is his own environ- 
‘ ment—the United States to-day. When the Radio Times writer talks of 
“ our civilisation ” he is correct insofar as American civilisation is part, 
in greater or lesser degree, of world civilisation, and correct-insofar as the 
moral state of American civilisation is found elsewhere. But there are too 
many specifically American problems in Bradbury’s stories for them to 
have the universal appeal of the fable. Or, if they have universal appeal, 
it. is less'that of the fable and more that of Gulliver's Travels. In other 
words, social commentary rather than fable, and social commentary of 
such a pointed nature that it may be classed as literature of dissent. No 
Sincleir Lewis is writing to-day an It can’t happen here or Babbitt, and the 
John dos Passos of to-day is not ‘he who wrote the great trilogy of. 
urban American life U.S.A. The voices of dissent are silent, or if a 
dissenter like Einstein is not silent and not easily assailable he is 
advised in so many words to stick to relativity. It is the dissenting voice 
which finds its own level in the fable, satire or commentary according to 
opportunity and circumstance. Fahrenheit 451 is such a story of dissent. 
The penalty for owning a book is destruction by fire of the house. where 
it is found; firemen are used to start. fires, not to put them out. A 
Mechanical Hound is used to track down and destroy the enemies of this 
society, a contraption whose modern counterpart needs no definition. 
The dissenters are groups of voluntary outcasts who wander along disused 
roads and have committed whole books to memory. Into this mould, 
Bradbury has poured the ingredients he finds distasteful in American 


` life—the pressures of radio and television, speed, philistinism, the thirst ` - 


for organised pleasure, indifference to death, the denial of the right to 
plough a lonely.and unpopular furrow, .In other stories he deals with 
'Negroes leaving the South to seek a new freedom on Mars and a garbage 
truck driver who took pride in his: job until he was told that in a war he 
“would have to collect corpses. 
Many of his stories are, of course, without the overtones of comment 
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and criticiém and in these an unusual imagination and economy of 
languabe become evident. They have the satisfying completeness of a good 
short story, whereas many other science-fiction writers still rely upon the 
bull-dozing effect of the twist ending or leave one looking for more. 

J. B. Priestley once wrote that he thought Raymond Chandler could 
write a good “regional” novel about California, so clear is the sense of 
location in his books. Perhaps one could wish something of the sort for 
Ray Bradbury—that he write a straight novel. He has the skill and a 
feeling for “ people as people” which may give even this near-cliché 
greater meaning. ‘ : 


FOR STUDENTS AND OTHERS 


LANDAU, Tuomas, ed. Who’s who in librarianship. 1954. 269p. (Bowes 
and Bowes, 50s.). . i 

LowspaLe, BertHa. Molly Hilton: library assistant. 1954. 192p. 
(Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.). 


Two years ago Mr. Landau shook the library profession as it had 
` not been shaken since Mr. McColvin made those naughty suggestions in 
1942. He announced that he was compiling a Who’s who in librarianship. 
Now librarians, though expert enough in the, use of other people’s 
reference books, are not gifted with overmuch imagination when it comes 
to producing their own. (The foremost among them, the L.A. Year Book, 
even contains a quaint feature, the “ Graded list of textbooks ”,.in which 
they demonstrate to one another their excellence as book selectors, but 
this is by the way). And so there were two principal schools of thought 
about Mr. Landau’s project in that autumn of 1952: the wet-blanket 
school, who can’t see the point of anything until it has firmly established 
itself; and the mock-modest school who found their objective judgments 
clouded by their own blushes. There were, of course, the inevitable 
self-advertisers, eager to flaunt their biographical felicities, and even a few 
librarians who fancied they could see some possibility of merit in the 
scheme, : ` 

Such were the opinions voiced and sensed at professional meetings 
when the first word had gone round. That there was also a large body 
of Chartered Librarians who answered the questionnaire, returned it, dnd 
held their peace is apparent from the surprisingly good: response received. 
Indeed, a little post-publication probing has suggested that the only 

“omissions from the record are accounted for by accident or forgetfulness, 
never by deliberate non-co-operation: ' - 

The 50 per cent coverage, more or less, which the list achieves, is less 
disappointing than it might appear—as anyone who has sent out question- 
naires will confirm. And even a 50 per cent sample of Chartered 
Librarians can provide a great deal of interest and entertainment. Take 
“ Special Interests ” for example (the most fruitful source of either). No- 
one really believes that librarians, even those dedicated souls who attend 
meetings and write in the periodicals, do nothing in their spare time but 
read the T.L.S. and listen to the Critics on Sundays. But who could 
have expected such diversity of interests? In addition to the inevitable 
sub-professional subjects (printing, reading, local history) and the “general - 
cultural background” (theatre, ballet, the arts generally), the interests of 
public librarians include tobacco-growing, Chinese archaeology, radio 
engineering and microbiology, while those of their gpecial brethren 
embrace centrifugal pumps, Sir John Suckling and macromolecules in 
solution. And Mr. Landau provides an index to these interests, the value . 
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of which he modestly doubts, but which could be the mieans, for example, 
of bringing together .the two librarian-campanologists, the eight folk- 
dancers, the eleven card players! In spite of his disclaimer the edizor 
may have higher hopes for his index, and it will be interesting to see 
what practical use, if any, is made of it. ; 

lf this publication was to be worth-while it had to be well done, and 
Mr. Landau and his publishers are to be congratulated on the way in 
which they have set about their task. Only in a second edition, however, 
can they hope to achieve that uniform and comprehensive coverage which 
the work demands—and it seems unlikely that a new edition will appear 
for many years. f 

Molly Hilton, being unqualified, does not appear in Who’s who, and 
her senior colleagues must have been among the forgetful 50 per cent. 
But of their existence one has no doubt, and although Miss Penny 
' (Librarian, Tuncroft Regional Library) is sometimes embarrassingly 
prefectorial (“I shall want everyone’s opinion on this devastating mater. 
Now scram!”) and Miss’ Prior (Branch Librarian, Tuncroft) not above 
unprofessional conduct on occasions (“All the borrowers had disappeared 
from the Branch before eight o'clock . . . and Miss Prior was, able to 
lock the door at half a minute before the hour”) one feels that the- 
impression of librarianship which Miss Lonsdale will implant in the 
minds of her young lay readers will be a happy blend of honesty and 
idealism. A 

“ Please, Miss, have you got any books in the library on how to look 
after sick animals? My rabbit’s been taken awful poorly. I’m afraid 
it might die and I don’t know what to do to try and make it better... .” 
“TII come and help you as soon as I can,” Molly said. The boy went 
through the gate and Molly despatched the incoming borrowers faster 
than she'd ever done before... . . à : 

Sbe found two books which dealt with sick animals, and knelt 
down on the floor beside the small boy—anxiously scanning through 
them. Yes, there was a chapter in one of them entitled: “ The ailments 
of domestic rabbits”. The exact symptoms of the boy’s rabbit—which 
was called Whiskers— were described. Simple remedies and treatment 
were suggested. 

“There you are!” said Molly triumphantly. “Off you run home 
and warm some milk and do as it says... .” 

Molly felt a curious sense of satisfaction. This was librarianship. 

And so it was; a nicely calculated laboratory example. But Miss 
Lonsdale does not shirk the endless shelving and the dust, and the more 
difficult borrowers. Miss Scrim, grappling with her “ glasses women,” 
. Mr. F. W. Meadows, B.A., F.L.A., Principal(!) of Daveringham Library 
School, and the self-effacing Mr. Stelling who succeeds in passing the 
third group of the Registration Examination, all help to make this a 
convincing and surprisingly accurate picture of life in librarianship. 

In this “Career Books for Girls” Series, Molly Hilton stands beside 
Janet Carr, journalist; June Grey, fashion student; air hostess Ann, and 
others of similar calibre.e She will bring no disgrace upon us, and we 
may hope for some knowledgeable recruits as a result of her mediation. 





The case of Fred Bloggs, mechanic, published in our last issue, has 
already resulted in a number of enquiries as to the possibility of a seme- 
what modified version being made available in poster form. The Hon. 
Editor would like to hear from librarians who would be interested in 
purchasing copies of such a poster for local distribution. If there is 
sufficient demand the possibility. will be carefully eaxmined. 
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